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EDISON'S GENIUS 
DEVOTED 10 MUSIC 
FOR THE MASSES 


Famous Inventor is Spending Two 
Years in Perfecting Method of 
Bringing Masterpieces of the 
Greatest Composers Within 
Reach of the Populace—A 
Combination of Talking-Machine 
and Moving Picture His Idea of 
Preserving Present Day Musical 
Artistry for Future Generations 


6s"T°OM EDISON is 
hours a day again. 


working eighteen 
Wonder what’s 


up?” 

In such New York clubs as the Metro- 
politan and the Engineers’, where gather 
important figures in the industrial world, a 
remark similar to this has been going the 
rounds, overtopping in interest all other 
subjects of discussion. 

Because a long acquaintance with the in- 
ventor and his methods has disclosed the 
fact that when Edison is working without 
much sleep, something of the widest and 
deepest importance is certain to develop. 

The wizard of Llewellyn Park stopped 
inventing for fun many years ago, and it 
was after a long series of sleepless nights 
that the phonograph, the electric light, the 
kinetoscope, the storage battery and other 
of his famous inventions were offered the 
world. 

A representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
visited Mr. Edison in his laboratory in 
West Orange, N. J., this week to find out 
what it is that is engrossing him and what 
the world may expect next from this 
genius. 

The inventor’s private secretary met him 


outside of the great library, filled with 
scientific books written in several lan- 
guages, in the pages of which Edison 


browses when he has a leisure hour or two. 

“Mr. Edison will be very elad to see 
you,” he said, “but please don’t keep him 
long. He is only sleeping four hours a 
day now and when he starts talking along 
lines which interest him he will keep going 
ill day, which is very exhausting. Have | 
your promise that you will make your in- 
terview short?” 

How Edison Works 


A few seconds later Musica AMERICA’S 
representative was ushered into the library, 
where he found the inventor walking about 
with an old grav crush hat pulled down 
over one eye. On one side: of his- desk 
was the miniature cement -house, with 
which Edison promises to wipe out the 
slums of the great cities, giving the work- 
ingman a real home at a cost of not more 
than a few hundred dollars. The idea is 
to furnish a set of iron or steel molds 
ver which cement can be poured, the en- 
tire house being complete even in the 
plumbing, within a week’s time. In another 
‘orner were specimens of the cement fur- 
niture, artistic, cheap and unbreakable, 
which can be painted to represent mahog- 
iny, oak, white and gold. 

On the walls were autographed photo- 
traphs of President Taft; former President 
Roosevelt and other celebrities who are 
triends of the inventor.. Clear-eyed, vig- 
rous, beaming with good humor, there 
vas nothing in the inventor’s appearance 
) indicate that he was under any strain. 
\t sixty-five he looks fit for many more 
ears of service to humanity. 

“I thought you had promised to drop all 
xperimentation except along scientific 
ines when you had reached the age of 
sixty?” was observed by the Musical 
\MERICA man. 

“And so I did,” he answered, chuckling, 
but you can’t teach an old dog new 
ricks. I can’t shake off my old manner 
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LUCREZIA BORI AS “NEDDA” 


This Spanish Soprano Has Established 


Herself Firmly in the Favor of New York 


and Boston Operagoers by the Beauty of Her Voice and the Charm of Her 


Interpretations. (See Page 41) 





MR. SCHELLING REAPPEARS 


Pianist Reveals Sterling Qualities 
at First New York Recital in 
Several Years 


Ernest Schelling received a very warm 
welcome when he gave his first New York 
piano recital in several years in Carnegie 
Hall Friday afternoon of last week. Both 
his program and his playing were of a 
nature to provoke such applause as broke 
out after every piece. 

Only two composers were represented-— 
Chopin and Liszt. Of the former there 
was the B Minor Sonata, the Nocturnes, 
op. 27, No. 1, and Op. 15, No. 2, the A 
Flat and F Major Etudes, the “Barcarolle” 
and the A Flat Ballade. Liszt contributed 
his glorious sonata—also in B Minor—the 
idyllic “Au Lac de Wallenstadt,” the E 
Major Polonaise and the “Chant Polonais” 
—the transcription of a delicious Chopin 
song. As encores during and after the 
regular program there were the Chopin 
“JEolian Harp” Etude, a Valse and the 
Liszt transcription of the “Liebestod.” 

Neither Mr. Schelling’s recent severe ill- 
ness nor his stormy ocean trip, which he 


had completed but a day earlier exerted 
any noticeable effect on the beauty and 
artistic brilliancy of his playing. He is 


pre-eminently a sane and healthy player. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


His performances have a peculiarly frank 
and straightforward quality that win by 
their sheer unaffectedness. His interpreta- 
tions are utterly free from morbidness or 
sentimentality and are broad and bold in 
conception. One misses, at times, in his 
Chopin the complete revelation of poetic 
values and the quality of ethereal delicacy, 
but in Liszt he rises to heights truly re- 
markable, both from the standpoint of 
astounding technical mastery and sym- 
pathetic emotional comprehension 

Such being the case it is easy to under 
stand that his reading of the wonderful B 
Minor Sonata marked the climax of the 
recital. Mr. Schelling has not been nlaving 
the work long, but his affection for it was 
patent in every measure. His grasp of its 
content is unerringly sure. It is long since 
any visiting pianist has surpassed his 
rendering of this nopular though all too 
infrequently performed composition. The 
“Lac de Wallenstadt” he gave with charm 
and the Polonaise with fire and chivalrous 
élan. 

The Chopin Sonata is not the best of 
the composer’s efforts in that form. Mr 
Schelling revealed himself as a bravoura 
pianist of the highest rank by his tech- 
nically perfect delivery of the final presto 
The A Flat Study won deserved admira- 
tion, but one might have wished for less 
headstrong speed in the “Barcarolle.” 
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BOSTON SHOCKED BY 
A RBALISTIG “TOSCA’ 


Mary Garden and Other Notables 
in Cast of Opera that Causes 
Lively Comment 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
December 10, 1912. 
BOSTON opera audience sat through 
a certain very remarkable perform- 
took place on 
DecemLer 4, in which 
taken by 
Mary Garden, Vanni Marcoux and Charles 


A 


ance of “Tosca.” which 


Wednesday night, 


the three principal roles were 


Dalmorés. After. the second act of this 
sensational opera, which had been most 
sensationally acted, half of the audience 


gave vent to pent-up emotions by furious 
applause; the other half sat still and stiff 

and scandalized. There was even a wicked 
suspicion in my mind that those individuals 
on the stage, having regard for the con- 
tolerate 
into their 


actual fact 


would not 


“Salomé” in Boston, took it 
heads to ascertain how tar 
might outlive orthodox theory. They pre- 
sented “Tosca”.for all it was worth, at 
least from one point of view and in this 
they were not hindered. They spared no 
detail of its brutishness; they acted the 
piece to the limit. The reviewers the next 
morning handled the performance in va- 
rious ways. One darkly hinted at all sorts 
of things, but went no further. Another 
merely observed.that certain things in the 
performance had been unnecessary. In 
the meantime Mayor Fitzgerald has or- 
dered certain modifications in the opera. 
If the action is not toned down to meet 
his honor’s idea of propriety he threatens 
to revoke the license of the opera house. 
Those who witnessed this performance of 
“Tosca” supped their fill of horrors before 
the end came. There is no more remarka- 
ble example of great art ‘put to ignoble 
purposes than here. The composer has 
succeeded in putting into-musical expres: 
and the _ elemental 


sciences of those who 


sion physical pain 
sensuality of the Latin. Therefore, if the 
performers carried out his wish to the 


utmost they could hardly be blamed for 
presenting a drama as théy felt it should 
be presented. 

Miss Garden’s Tosca was a capricious 
and ungovernable woman in the first act, 
her bossism elemental and easily aroused. 
The scene with Cavaradosst, the jealousy 
of a supposed rival, had more accent and 
In the second act 
the creature made a superb entrance, and 
this heroine was not an Italian singer but 
a heroine of French tragedy, in appearance 
like unto a figure from a drawing-room of 
the First- Empire, grand and dignified in 
gesture, redeeming the scene of much of 
its luridness by these characteristics. 

Mr. Marcoux’s Scarpia, adjudged by 
some as over frank in its brutality, 1s, per- 
sonal preferences aside, a very remarkable 
creation. Scarpia is a distinguished figure, 
a sensualist, a tyrant, yet distinguished, be- 
lievably a despot at whose voice Rome 
trembled The impersonation has grown 
much in its power and individuality since 
Mr. Marcoux was seen in the part here last 
season. Nor must his appearance in the 
first act go unmentioned Always there 
was the thought of power and the con 
sciousness of power, and there was ap- 
parent the real nature of the man, his in- 
herent cruelty and cynicism that mocked 
even at the reality of suffering. The 
height of the actor aided him materially. 
To observe these two act into each other’s 
hands, to perceive the inevitable manner in 
which bits of “business” were introduced 
was to marvel and admre. Mr. Dalmoreés 
was the most ardent, impetuous Cavara- 
dosst it had been our fortune to _ hear. 
There was the embodiment of a high-spir- 
ited youth, an artist, a patriot and a young 
lover. All this was well conveyed by Mr. 
Dalmorés, and his defiance of Scarpta 


[Continued on page 39] 
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‘‘SPANISH CHOPIN’’ 
LATEST DISCOVERY 
OF Mr. SCHELLING 


Distinguished Pianist Telis of 
Granados, Whose Compositions 
Impress Him Mightily—Mr. 
Nicholas Wetmore Peabody a 
Canine of Unusual Musical 
Gifts, Assists at Interview— 
When the Pianist Can Really 
Hear Himself Play 











O look at Ernest Schelling to-day you 

would never think that a few months 
ago it seemed gravely doubtful he would 
live to touch the keyboard again. . The dis- 


tinguished pianist’s outward aspect con- 
veys not the slightest impression of the 
fact that he stood practically with one 
foot in the grave last July as the result 
of a violent case of appendicitis. He seems 
in all respects of body and spirit as healthy 
as ever, and his energy and animation give 
the lie direct to the ominous predictions of 
certain appendicitis veterans who had at 
some time or other reclined on the operat- 
ing table themselves, and who had made 
it their solemn duties cheerfully to inform 
the pianist when he attained the convales- 
cent stage that he might as well resign him- 
self to at least a year’s hiatus in his artis- 
tic duties. 

Much as Mr. Schelling may have es- 
teemed these worthy’ individuals he 
was not disposed to take their direful 
prognostications too deeply to heart. He 
calmly refuted their arguments and theories 
by getting well in a disconcertingly short 
time and by hieing him off to Spain to 
afford the good people of Madrid and 
Barcelona some samples of delightful piano 
playing. 

Had it not been that he had pledged 
himself for a long American tour he might 
have remained in Spain and its vicinity 
longer than he did. For they were over- 
joyed with his work in Madrid and Barce- 
lona and, besides, some ingenious concert 
manager of those regions had conceived 
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Mr. Schelling and His Dogs—One of 
Them Plays Ultra-Modern Chords on 
the Piano 


the luminous idea of despatching him down 
to Majorca to play Chopin’s Preludes on 
the very spot where they were composed. 
Unfortunately for the Majorcans the idea 
had come somewhat tardily into being and 
so Chopin’s Preludes as done by Mr. 
Schelling will have to wait some time for 
an airing in their birthplace. 

November at an end, Mr. Schelling as- 
sembled his belonging, installed a piano in 
one of the staterooms of the Augusta Vie- 
toria and came to New York with Mrs. 
Schelling and Mr. Nicholas Wetmore Pea- 
body. Mr. Nicholas is Mr. Schelling’s 
inseparable companion and if you don’t 
like him you are not atrue friend of the 
pianist. To dispense with prolonged in- 
troductory formalities, be it known at once 
that Nicholas is Mr. Schelling’s far-famed 
dog, a much-pampered creature and the 
father of the numerous canine progeny 
that pass their days in serene contentment 


































Ernest Schelling, the Noted American Pianist, in the Music Room of His Home 
in the United States Making a Concert Tour 


on the luxurious Schelling estate on the 
Lake of Geneva. He is a fairly gracious 
beast to look upon and his extraordinarily 
developed mentality makes him as genuine 
a Wunderhund as ever: played ultra-mod- 
ern chords on the*piano with his fore paws 
or manifested a fondness for milk choco- 
late and marrons glacés. 

Less constant to his devoted wife and 
his plenteous offspring than to his master 
he has followed the latter on his travels 
without scrupling about the feelings of the 
family circle at home. He was the only 
one on the steamer (so vouches Mr. 
Schelling) whom the fury of the elements 
and the tossing of the ship could not move 
to seasickness. He reclined aristocrati- 
cally in a cabine-de-luxe when the mood 
so prompted him and promenaded the deck 
when he stood in need of exercise. Stew- 
ards tended his every want, officers looked 
upon him with glances of respect, and the 
captain visited him for an interview. 

If you are not disposed to credulity Mr. 
Schelling will be pleased to produce the 
necessary witnesses! 


Nicholas Bored by the Interview 


At any rate Nicholas graciously deigned 
to be present in the flesh when, a few. days 
after htsuarrival, the pianist spoke with a 
representative*of Musicav AMERICA. He 
mounted a-gtlt-edged sofa, disposed him- 
self wearily on silken cushions and looked 
bored. Subsequently he was induced with 
the aid of some high-priced imported bon- 
bons to mount the piano stool and play, 
as well as to signify his willingness to die 
for his country and his master, but to live 
for woman suffrage! 

The metronome which stands upon the 
artist's piano is not for the purpose of 
Nicholas’s practising but for Mr. Schell- 
ing’s. A metronome in the vicinity of a 
noted pianist is always a sort of direct in- 
vitation to musical observers to go ahead 
and ask embarrassing questions. Was 
Mr. Schelling really addicted to its use? 
Was he actually disposed to fly in the 
face of those traditions which regard it 
as of questionable dignity and taste to keep 
one of the ticking pyramids in full view 
of strangers? 

“T use it only for technical work,” he 
replied reassuringly in answer to the in- 
evitable question. “The fact is my late 
illness has caused me to lose a good deal 
of necessary technical practice and now I 
try to make it up every day. I practice 
scales and octave passages with my metro- 
nome and try to gain back whatever flexi- 
bility and speed I may have lost through 
my enforced abstinence from exercise. I 
start with the instrument at about seventy 
and gradually work up the same passage 
to a speed, let me say, of 110. I did some 
practising on the steamer. But the boat 
shook so that I found myself forced. to 
hold on to the piano for fear of its getting 
away from me. Why, I even felt my 
piano rocking most alarmingly during my 
recital the other day.” 

Ardent as may be the warmth of Mr 
Schelling’s welcomes in the course of his 
present tour it is scarcely likely that they 
will equal the peculiar one he received in 
Barcelona this Fall. “I had finished my 
recital and had retired to the green room,” 


he declared, “and was detained there for 
some time by those anxious to greet me. 
Imagine my astonishment when on my re- 
turn to the hotel I found the street blocked, 
the trolley cars stopped by the crowd and 
every evidence of a popular expectation of 
great happenings. “ As I started to enter 
the hotel the throng separated and made 
a wide path for me, at the same time 
breaking out into prolonged applause and 
friendly shouts complimentary to my play- 
ing. In the meanwhile the police were at 


their wits’ ends over the fact that my ar-: 


rival had brought traffic to a standstill and 
it was only with difficulty that the car 
tracks were finally cleared. But no one 
showed a disposition to’ budge from the 
hotel until I had condescended to acknowl- 
edge their applause somewhat in the man- 
ner of a crowned head, by appearing on the 
balcony above, bowing and looking highly 
pleased. 
When the Spaniards Hissed Patti 


“Spanish audiences are immensely en- 
thusiastic but they are not afraid to hiss 
a performer if his or her work does not 
please them. I have heard a story to the 
effect that Patti when in her prime visited 
a Spanish city but refused to rehearse with 
the orchestra for her concert, averring that 
one so great as:she needed no rehearsal 
and that the orchestra should manage as 
best it could when*the concert took place. 
The consequence was that somebody 
blundered and there was a bad slip of some 
kind. The audience hissed the singer 
furiously and Patti was beside herself with 
rage. Returning to her house she insisted 
that she would never sing for a Spanish 
audience again. When her manager called 
upon her he found that she had still an- 
other grievance against the courtesy of 
that particular town. ‘Whenever I arrive 
anywhere else,’ she cried, ‘the various mu- 
nicipal dignitaries, the mayor, the bishop 
and everyone else of importance make it 
their duty to call and pay me their respects. 
They have not done so here. - What is the 
matter?’ The manager endeavored to 
calm her and eventually obtained her con- 
sent to take a drive with him the follow- 
ing afternoon. In the meanwhile he se- 
cured the visiting card of every person of 
distinction in the town, put them on a huge 
tray and left it at the hotel. When she 
returned from her drive they were handed 
to her and she was told = they all had 
called to see her while she was out. This 
dev e effectually flattered and placated her 
and she reconsider ed her decision about 
singing in that city.” 

If his trip to Spain had served for noth- 
ing else it would still have been worth while 
as having permitted Mr. Schelling to ac- 
quaint himself with the music of the com- 
poser Granados, for whom he now feels a 
profound respect and admiration. 

“Granados seems to be doing for the 
music of Spain what Chopin did for that 
of Poland,” he said. “His works are 
amazing in their intensely Spanish quality 
and atmosphere—though they are _ not 
merely Spanish in the conventional man- 
ner. I have been busily studying his set 
of piano pieces called ‘Goyescas,’ which 
were inspired by the paintings of Goyas. 
They are exceedingly difficult—difficult not 





















in Switzerland—Mr. Schelling Is Now 


only technically but also in conception. AIl- 
though one feels in them the influence of 
the innumerable folksongs of Spain his 
work is distinctly of his own creation. 
Granados has also written an opera and 
some orchestral works. He seems to be 
achieving what the other Spanish com- 
poser, Albeniz, tried but failed to do. His 
work has none of that superficiality which 
is the weak point of Albeniz. It is strange 
enough that a country with as great a va- 
riety of folkmusic as Spain should not 
have produced a composer of high rank 
up to the present. But I believe that great 
things may be expected of Granados. I 
met him in Spain and he played over many 
of his works to me. They have depth, 
picturesqueness, and a very modern spirit.” 

Those who heard Mr. Schelling’s mas- 
terly interpretation of the Liszt B Minor 
Sonata at his New York recital may be 
amazed to learn that he was practically al- 
together unfamiliar with the work until 
this Summer. “I heard it played only once 
before,” he related: “It was by Paderewski 
some six or seven years ago. I did not, 
however, remember it very clearly and so 
had practically no other conception of it 
to guide or influence my own. While I 
was recovering from the effect of my op- 
eration last Summer I made it a point to 
look ovér a number of works. The Liszt 
Sonata was one of those that fell into my 
hands. I read it over and over, more and 
more fascinated and was gradually con 
sumed by an intense desire to play it. | 
knew the work almost perfectly before | 
had an opportunity to play a note of it on 
the piano. My ideas as to its interpreta- 
tion were almost completely formed. My 
present performance of it 1s the result of 
just about six weeks’ study. I played it at 
some of my Spanish concerts and the audi 
ences were delighted over it. It is a thing 
that makes a steadily deepening impression 
upon me the more I think of i 


Tells of His Compositions 


“IT also did some composing while I was 
ill. Somehow or other a number of th: 
things were lost and now I do not remem 
ber them. But I am not too deeply per 
turbed, for the things I write when I am 
sick are not, perhaps, quite what I should 
do when I am well. I have a number of 
things half finished in my mind—in fact 
[I have had for some time—but I get s 
little opportunity to work at them! Per 
— I do prefer composition to playing 
but I should not give up playing without a 
struggle. After all there is such endless 
satisfaction in it when one is in the mood 
One experiences a peculiar stimulus in 
playing in a concert hall and before a pub 
lic that one is never conscious of when 
playing for oneself. A certain introspectiv: 
faculty, a certain element of self-analysis is 
Lrought into being in a way that cannot be 
induced by any other means than the pres 
ence of many listeners. The pianist’s abil 
ity to hear himself is never developed to s 
acute a point as it is at a public appear- 
ance. And this ability to listen to himself 
is one of the most essential faculties for 
a musician. Such being the case it really 
seems almost unfortunate that a pianist 
cannot do his practising in a concert hall 
ar.d before: an audience.” H. F. P. 
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RDISON’S GENIUS 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC 
FOR THE MASSES 


[Continued from page 1] 

of living, and after attempting to do so 
for a time I found myself back in the har- 
ness again, working harder than ever.” 

“What is absorbing your attention? 
Along what lines are you working?” he 
was asked. 

Thinking and Dreaming About Music 


“Music,” he said, with emphasis. “I am 
thinking about nothing but musie these 
days; am working along musical lines and 
| am dreaming about music. And when | 
get through I shall know all about it. 

“T am reading everything I can get hold 
of that refers to music. | am reading your 
paper and the papers that the other fellows 
get out. I am reading what is being done 
in music at home and abroad. I| am read- 
ing everything I can find that has ever been 
written about music and I am surprised 
that so little is known about music! 

“And I am going to keep up this study 
for at least two years yet. When I get 
through my investigations I expect to 
know all about it. 

“T have been astonished to find how 
much discord there is in music; how much 
waste there is. How much that is com- 
posed which is worthless. I am going to 
find out why more people are not interested 
in music. In brief, I am going to find out 
what is the matter with music. 

“T have already discovered that music is 
pitched too high; that much one hears is 
disagreeable; that singers force their 
voices; that the majority of compositions 
are futile, unintelligible, not worth the 
time spent in writing. Why should not 
more people be interested in so-called good 
music? Is it not largely the fault of the 
composers? Take the effort and time used 
in working out a symphony. Consider the 
finished product. How much of it is worth 
while? How much should never have been 
composed to bore the public? 

“Since we began making records, which 
are aimed to meet every wish and taste of 
the public, we have manufactured 124,- 
000,000 of them. These have included 
everything in the nature of music that 
ever has been written. 

“T believe that these 124,000,000 records 
will tell the story of what the public wants. 
| have men working now on a compilation 
of these records and their reports are com- 
ing in. They will tell how many coon song 
records have been sold, how many ballads 
have been sold, how many operatic selec- 
tions have been sold, how many _ duets, 
quartets, sextets. They will tell the pop- 
ularity of sacred music, of dance music 
the whole story. Then I have listened to 


thousands of these records myself. I have 
tried to put myself in the mind of one 
swayed only by scientific lines. I have 


tried to analyze the appeal of rhythm, of 
emotion, of inner beauty, of even tempo. 
“More than thirty grand operas alone 
have been played for me. I have listened 
to 14,000 | think I have discovered 


S( nye S 





From a Stereograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


Thomas A. Edison Watching the Operation of One of His Phonographic Inventions 


with records that will appeal to the public. 
[ am going to find out just what the public 
wants.” 


Mr. Edison is using some of the ideas he 


has picked tip in his music investigations in 
a new 
soon be offered to the public. 
dred of these records have already been 
made by the staff of singers and musicians 
who are employed py his company. 


records which will 
Several hun- 


series of disc 


The phonograph is generally regarded 


a grand opera performance. Naturally, 


only a limited few can_attend each per- 
formance. The poor man is barred. Why 
should the opera singers and the _ great 
actors be so limited in their scope? Why 


should not their efforts be appreciated by 
millions ? 

“The talking-machine and the moving 
picture in synchrony will make this pos- 
sible, and it will not cost much either. 
Before long it will be possible to give an 








WHAT THOS. A. EDISON THINKS ABOUT MUSIC 


I AM surprised that so little is Known about music! 
| am Astonished to find how much discord there is in music; how much waste there 
is. How much that is composed which is worthless. 


the matter with music. 
The time is coming when singers will 
ters with the entire world as their audience. 


Why should opera singers be limited in their scope? 


be appreciated by millions? 


Music is pitched too high; much one hears is disagreeable. 
go to phonograph studios instead of to thea- 


| am going to find out what is 


Why should not their efforts 








as the 
hundred 


the 


or drama 


most sensational of Edison’s five 

inventions, and is his favorite. 
He intends to continue experimenting with 
phonograph until the end of his days 
He believes that most of the entertainment 


of the future will come to be provided by 
the talking-machine, in 


conjunction * with 


the moving picture, and his ambition along 
this line-is to combine the two in such a 
way that a complete performance ot opera 


will be furnished in the home 











Mr. 








Edison Experimenting with the Phonograph—From a Photograph Made After 


He Had Remained at Work for Four Days Without Sleep 


me new things. It may be that | can see 
hings in music that no one else can be- 
use of my deafness; certainly, I have 
found much to jar as well as much that is 
eautiful. The result of my investigations 
nd study will be to furnish the public 


“The timesis coming,” he said, “when the 
actors and singers will perform in phono- 
graph studios instead of in the theater, and 
instead of am audience of a_ thousand 
or so the entire world will furnish the au 
dience. It costs $6 a seat to hear and see 


entire act of drama or opera on the phono 
graph 

“Take our leading actors 
lowe, Maude Adams, Viola 
sham; or our comic opera 
grand opera How 
would be for posterity if they could be 
and heard in all their leading 
Or, going farther back, how interesting it 
would be to see and hear Mrs. Siddons, 
lorrest, Macready, Booth, Barrett, Kean 
and the other famous figures of the stage. 
The next generation of stars will not die 
with their artistic death. The phonograph 
and the moving picture will preserve them.” 

Mr. Edison has already a great collection 
ranging from Tolstoi to 
velt. He takes great pride in this collec 
tion, which is constantly being increased 

Mr. Edison has himself .made thousands 
of records. All of his public speeches are 
made in this way. He has always refused 
to stand on his feet in public and make 
But he does not have to. His 
phonograph speeches are as vigorously ap 
plauded as if delivered by the inventor in 


Sothern, Mar 
\llen, Iaver- 
stars, or our 
singers interesting it 


seen roles ! 


or voices Roose- 


spe eches 


person 
History of Edison’s Phonograph Inventions 
Kdison’s first phonograph patent was 
taken out in 1877 and at first the instru 
ment was regarded as a toy, although Edi- 
son himself had faith in its future as a 
useful instrument. He was regarded as a 
dreamer. On the model of the first phono 
graph about fifty other machines wer 
Luilt. but the S¢ were destroved in subse 
quent inventions 


Edison early discovered 
that tinfoil was practically 
recorder because it did not 
pression accurately So’ he 
tention to discovering a 
on which to record sound waves, 
stitute being wax Later he discarded 
wax and tried stearate of Stearin 1s 
one of the proximate principles of animal 
fat, lard, tallow and the like 


worthless as a 
retain the im 
turned his at 
composition 
the 


new 
sub 
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SOCda 


An exhibition of the first phonograph 
was attended by a number of newspaper 
reporters, including the late Amos Cum 
mings, later a Congressman, then a re- 
porter on the New York Sun. He returned 


to his office and wrote columns about the 


new machine that would “talk.” Nobody 
in the office believed him for a time, but 
the editor of the paper finally printed the 
Cummings story with much misgiving. It 
ran many columns and next day Edison 
was hailed as the wizard of the hour. 

Mr. Edison tells many interesting stories 
of the early days of the phonograph. One 
of the best was the reception it received-in 
Berlin. When Kaiser Wilhelm heard of 
the invention and learned that A. T. E. 
Wangemann, of the Edison experimental 
department, was in Berlin with a machine 
he made a special request that Wangemann 
take the phonograph to the Palace, where 
the Emperor’s private apartments were and 
explain how the machine worked. He took 
it apart, put it together again, explained 
the principles and made records until the 
young monarch knew almost as much about 
the phonograph as did the inventor. His 
Majesty then asked Wangemann to return 
to the Palace that night and give a lecture 
to the Court on the subject. 

Wangemann agreed and faced a brilliant 
assemblage. Just as Wangemann was about 
to begin the Emperor stepped forward and 
himself did the demonstration. His lec- 
ture lasted two hours. ‘The Kaiser’s voice 


is in a record said to be in the Phono- 
graphic Archives at Harvard. The first 
public exhibition of the phonograph in 


Kngland took place at Crystal Palace in 
f888, but prior to that there was a public 
view attended by Mr. Gladstone, Earl of 
\berdeen, Sir John Fowler and others. 

In Russia the phonograph was looked 
upon with disapproval at first. It was 
not known what harm might come to the 
government by the machine. Now Russia 
is a good market for talking-machines. 


ey 


NO HAMMERSTEIN DECISION 


Metropolitan Directors Defer Action on 
Opera in English Project 


No decision was reached at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House last week with regard 
to the petition of Oscar Hammerstein to be 
allowed to produce opera in English in New 
York There were seven of the fourteen 
directors present and they gave out the fol 
lowing statement at the conclusion of their 
deliberations 

“In view of the absence of several] direc 
tors, action upon all matters was deferred 
until a subsequent meeting, which will prob 


ably be held in a few days 
“T consider the withholding of a de 
cision a favorable indication,’ said Ham 


merstein afterwards. “If the Metropolitan 


will grant me the required permission | 
promise to give such opera in English as 
has never been heard in this country and 
in an edifice bearing the name ‘Nationai 
Opera House’ ” 


Kubelik Operated Upon for Appendicitis 


reached New York this 
that Jan Kubelik, the famous Bohemian 
violinist, was taken ill with appendicitis on 
his European tour. An operation was per 
formed and as far as cotild be ascertained 
ondition is favorable 


week 


\ report 


the violinist’s ( 


The late Coleridge-Taylor left an estate 
yf the value of $4,370 
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A MORE GERMANIC “MEISTERSINGER” 





Alfred Hertz’s Version of Wagner’s Comic Opera Supplants Tosca- 
nini’s at the Metropolitan—Some Wisely Restored ‘‘Cuts”— 
‘‘Aida”” Has Its First Performance of the Season 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


w* GNER’S “Gétterddmmerung,”’ 
Wednesday evening, December 4. 
Fremstad, Homer, Fornia; 
Messrs. Burrian, Griswold, Goritz, 
Weil; Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Puccini’s “‘Manon Lescaut,’’ Thurs- 
day evening, December 5. Mmes. Borl, 
Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, Reiss, 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco, 

Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” Friday 
evening, December 6. Mmes. Destinn, 
Homer; Messrs..Jérn, Weil, Goritz, 
Reiss, Griswold, Hinshaw. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Gounod’s “Faust,” Saturday after- 
noon, December 7. Mmes. Farrar, 
Fornia; Messrs. Slezak, Rothier, Gilly. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Verdi’s ‘‘Aida,’’ Monday evening, 
December 9. Mmes. Destinn, Homer, 
Fornia; Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Mmes. 











Y producing the most melodious of all 
operas, Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” on 
Friday evening of last week the Metropol- 
itan gracefully absolved itself and made 
due amends for last season’s delay which 
resulted in deferring the first performance 
of the immortal comedy to the tail end of 
the operatic year and in allowing time for 
only two or three presentations altogether. 
Those who had imagined that the opera 
would be obliged to await the arrival of 
Mr. Toscanini, who has boasted possession 
of it during the last two years, were disillu- 
sionized,; for Mr. Hertz was quietly re- 
stored to rulership—for the time being at 
least. That the audience was large goes 
without saying. It almost invariably is on 
“Meistersinger” nights. 

Before mentioning the doings of the in- 
dividual singers it will not be amiss to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hertz. Assuredly as perfect 
a Wagnerite as Mr. Toscanini, he showed 
greater practical wisdom than the latter by 
restoring a number of the cuts that were 
in vogue before the Italian conductor took 
the opera in charge and gave what was 
well-nigh an unabridged version. Thanks 
to Mr. Hertz’s judicious and well-planned 
excisions the duration of the performance 
is reduced some twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. There may still be room for fur- 
ther improvement, of course, but the ad- 
vantage alréady gained is none the less 
noteworthy. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that if Mr. Toscanini resumes his control 
over “Die Meistersinger” he will remain 
faithful to the emendations of his dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Superb as have always been the Italian 
conductor’s readings of this sublime score 
there are certain elements in Mr. Hertz’s 
which harmonize even more sensibly with 
the spirit of the piece. Less insistent than 
the former in accentuating to the last de- 
gree the luscious beauties of every melodic 
line he is, nevertheless, more successful in 
revealing the essentially Germanic elements 
of Wagner’s comedy. And is not “Die 
Meistersinger,” after all, the most thor- 
oughly German of all the Wagnerian op- 
eras? He brings to light every detail of 
humor with which the score abounds. His 
reading of the overture was the finest 
heard in New York in recent years. It 
offered no detail vulnerable to criticism 
whether as regards tempo, precision or ef- 
fective contrasts of the stately, the lyrical 
or the caustically satirical episodes. Inthe 
second act Mr. Hertz was faithful to Wag- 
ner’s expressed intentions by furnishing the 
Watchman a real ox-horn upon which to 
blow his call—a picturesque detail that has 
hitherto been marred by substituting a 
trombone for the ox-horn. And _ how 
tenderly Mr. Hertz did the soulful intro- 
duction to the last act! 


Individual Honors 


The chorus covered itself with glory in 
the riot scene and in the thrilling ensembles 
of the last scene. Chief honors among the 
individual singers fell to Mmes. Destinn 
and Homer, to Messrs. Goritz, Reiss, Gris- 
wold and Weil. Mme. Destinn, as Eva, 
sang with inspiring beatity and Mme. 
Homer seems to be finding more in the réle 
of Magdalena than she used to. Mr. Go- 
ritz’s Beckmesser is, of course, above criti- 
cism, He convulsed the audience as thor- 


oughly last week as he has always done in 
past years. Mr. Jérn’s Walther has 
neither advanced nor deteriorated. He 
sings some of the music well, but only too 
much of it without the slightest apparent 
feeling for nuance. A mezza voce seems 


impossible to him and his phrasing gives 
only too much cause for reproach. Mr. 











gard for pitch. Mr. Gilly’s Amonasro is a 
striking and powerful characterization and 
Mr. Rothier’s Ramfis conforms to the 
standards set for this role during the last 
two years or so. 


Mr. Polacco gave a reading of the score 


that was vivid in its appreciation of dra- 
matic values and replete with tasteful nu- 
ances. There were a few moments of 
rhythmic disagreement between the doings 
of the orchestra and the stage, but they 
were not of serious account. 


The Second “‘Gétterdammerung” 


The second “G6tterdd4mmerung” of the 
season on Wednesday evening of last week 
was a stirring performance, even though 
less satisfactory in some respects than that 
of.a few weeks earlier. The cast was in 
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Vera Curtis, the Young American Soprano, Who Is Successfully Standing the Test 
of Her First Season at the Metropolitan 


Weil’s Sachs was better last week than it 
has been thus far. He sang it well and 
gave the role far more breadth and human 
beauty than has hitherto been the case. It 
is not yet what it should be, but there 
seems every reason to hope—judging by 
this performance—that he will develop into 
a very commendable Sachs. Mr. Griswold’s 
Pogner was, as always, a beautiful imper- 
sonation and Mr. Reiss’s David leaves 
little to be desired. Mr. Hinshaw was un- 
fortunately suffering from a cold, but even 
with this handicap he managed to do 
justice to the amusing part of Kothner. 
“Aida,” usually one of the first offerings 
of the season, did not have its first hear- 
ing until last Monday evening. The great- 
est of Italian operas is also one of the 
most popular and there was an overflowing 
audience. The cast was essentially the 
same as in the past. Mr. Caruso has sung 
“Celeste Aida” better than he did last Mon- 
day, when he sang much of it below pitch. 
And is it not time that one who has at- 
tained such eminence should scorn to fol- 
low the vulgar tradition which deliberately 
alters the composer’s intention by changing 
the pianissimo high B flat at the close of 
the aria to a bellowed fortissimo? During 
the rest of the evening the great tenor did 
well, though he has done better this sea- 
son. Mme. Destinn, on the othér hand, 
sang with dramatic intensity and cap- 
tivating loveliness of tone, particularly in 
the upper register. Her intonation was 
faultless even in such a stumbling block as 
the delicate close of the “O patria mia.” 
Her delivery of this number marked the 
evening’s climax. Mme. Homer’s Amneris 
was at its best vocall~ and dramatically. 
Rita Fornia sang the music of the 
Priestess, though much of it with little re- 





all respects the same. Mme. Fremstad has 
sung the music with’ more freedom and 
greater beauty of tone than she did on 
this occasion, but her delineation of Briinn- 
hilde was otherwise as thrilling as ever. 
In the face of such a poignantly eloquent 
portrayal who could have the heart to cavil 
at a few vocal flaws? Mr. Burrian, the 
Stegfried, ought'to dispense with his con- 
ventional and un-Wagnerian habit of rising 
from the ground and standing unassisted 
to sing his last lines after receiving his 
death blow. Mmes. Homer and Fornia and 
Messrs. Griswold, Weil and Goritz made 
the most of their respective roles. Mr. 
Hertz was inclined to be less temperate 
with the accompaniments than he has been 
of late and he engulfed the singers in more 
than one instance. In the first act, fur- 
thermore, the orchestra played roughly and 
badly out of tune. 

Interest in Saturday afternoon’s repeti- 
tion of “Faust” centered in Leo Slezak’s 
assumption of the title rdle. It was the 
first time he had sung it and he made a 
favorable if not profound impression. He 
sang smoothly, though with occasional evi- 
dences of throatiness, and his enunciation 
was clear. His acting was straightforward, 
dignified and effective and it is doubtful if 
Faust has ever before been endowed with 
such majestic and massive physical propor- 
tions. Miss Farrar’s Marguerite and Mr. 
Rothier’s Mephistopheles possessed familiar 
virtues, and Mr. Gilly, in voice and de- 
meanor, was a noble Valentin. Mr. Stu- 
rani conducted a performance that was not 
too inspiriting, and in several other par- 
ticulars it was again apparent that this pro- 
duction is not representative of the Metro- 
politan’s best efforts. 

The Thursday night subscribers had an 


opportunity to renew acquaintance with the 
opening opera of the season, Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” with Caruso, Lucrezia 
Bori, Scotti and de Segurola delighting the 
audience in their usual rdles. Since it has 
been proved that not even the presence of 
Caruso can make “drawing cards” out of 
some operas, the vast number of standees 
on this occasion indicated that the work 
itself is destined to-win lasting favor in 
the season’s répertoire. 





BARITONE A FIRE HERO 





Olshansky, of Boston Opera, Saves Lives 
of Fellow Artists and Others 


Boston, Dec. 9.—By his presence of 
mind and promptness of action, Bernardo 
Olshansky, baritone of the Boston Opera 
Company, undoubtedly saved many lives, 
including those of several of his associates 
of the Opera, when the Hotel Putnam, an 
apartment hotel, caught fire about 3:30 
o'clock this morning. 

Olshansky’s room was on the fourth 
floor. He was awakened by the smoke and, 
in his nightclothes, ran from door to door 
calmly giving warning of the fire. About 
100 fled. from the hotel in their night- 
clothes and reached the street in safety to 
be cared for in the New England Con- 
servatory, which was thrown open for their 
accommodation. 

Among those rescued were Evelyn Scot- 
ney, the soprano, and her husband, Howard 
White, basso; Umberto Sachetti, the tenor, 
and Charles Strony, assistant conductor, 
all of the Boston Opera. 





Mme. Alda Closes Tour with Ovation 
in York, Pa. 


York, Pa., Dec. 6—Mme. Frances Alda 
closed her concert tour in a recital here 
last night. She was accompanied by Sig- 
nor Pati and was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception after the performance. The pro- 
gram of the prima donna embraced com- 
positions of French, German and English 
masters and her efforts were so well re- 
ceived that the audience was loath to 
leave when the final number was given, and 
the singer was compelled to add a number 
of encores. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the York Oratorio So- 
ciety. 





Maurice Renaud will sing in the South 
of France as well as in Paris this Winter. 

















MISS VERA 


BARSTOW 


Violinist 
WILL GIVE HER FIRST 


New York Recital 


IN THE NEW 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Thursday, January 9th, 1913 
Sole Direction 


MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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LITTLE VIOLIN MUSIC OF VALUE BEING WRITTEN TO-DAY, 


Composers Too Ready to Sub- 
merge Their Individuality in 
Pursuit of a Cult-—-An Enemy 
of Sensationalists— Concerto as 
a Permanent Form-—--Beethoven 
and Brahms the Finest Examples 
—tThe Violinist as a Composer— 
Conflict of the Creative and Ex- 
ecutive Impulses—Ysaye Dubbed 
the “Greatest” by His Fellow 
Artist—The Soldier-Violinist 


ERE is good news! 
Fritz Kreisler is to return to America 
next season for an extensive tour. 

In the case of a good many entirely 
worthy artists such an announcement might 
excite only moderate interest. Not so, 
however, with Kreisler. In his case there 
is a thrill of gratitude that goes with it. 
To have too much of an artist like Kreisler 
is impossible, and his exceedingly limited 
tour of this season has merely succeeded 
in making violinistic Oliver Twists of us 
all. In New York, for example, the vio- 


linist has but three appearances, two with 
orchestra and one in recital—an all too 
stingy allowance. 

Mr. Kreisler will come next year under 
the directions of C. A. Ellis, of Boston, and 
will play a great deal with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in addition to his recital 
appearances. 

It was on Monday of this week that 
Mr. Kreisler himself confided the comple- 
tion of negotiations for his return to 
America next year to a representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICA. Late in the afternoon, 
seated in his apartments overlooking Fifth 
Avenue, he gave a part of his much- 
coveted time to the exposition of matters 
which to him are as important as any- 
thing could be. Genial, alert, extremely 
sensitive to esthetic influences, he talks 
with that same conviction and authority 
that his playing carries with it. He is an 
artist whose utterances should not be con- 
fined to matters of the concert-platform, 
for he is a profound thinker with ideas 
which his musical achievements cannot 
possibly communicate to the world. 


An Opinion of America 


“Two hundred and fifty concerts in 
1910-11, two hundred last year—and this 
year will record quite as many—made me 
feel that next year should be a year of rest. 
But I could not refuse the splendid offer 
to come to America, for I love to be here.” 
(And one can see by the way he says this 
that America is very dear to him.) 

“There are tremendous possibilities here 
musically, and I recognize the growth since 
my last tour. Everywnere I find a keener 
interest displayed in serious musical art 
and also an advance in the maintaining of 
orchestras, opera, etc., in the several cities. 
On the other hand, a greater manifesta- 
tion of purely commercial competition is 
noticeable. Of course, creative art cannot 
‘lourish against too much commercial com- 
petition. But in twenty years, perhaps, 
\merica will have attained to its place of 
‘ommercial preéminence and then it will 
settle down to the production of fine art- 
works.” 

Ask Mr. Kreisler about such matters as 
the development of the violinistic art and 
you will not find him in the least wrapped 
up in his own relations to it. Speak to him 
ibout the status of works of contemporary 
omposers for his instrument and he will 
inswer that what is turned out that is good 
is “shockingly little,” to quote him exactly. 

le believes in the Elgar Concerto in B 
Minor and in Felix Weingartner’s new con- 
erto which he is himself to play. Cyril 
Scott’s he finds to be “conscious” music, in 
the sense that “men of twenty or twenty- 
ive write with the same severity as though 
hey were sixty,” and Arnold Schoénberg, 
vho was mentioned even though he is not 

violin composer, is “puzzling.” 
“He is an old classmate of mine,” said 
ir. Kreisler, “but I have lost track of him 
f late. What I have heard of his is not 
iusic to me; that is, it has no relation to 
hat I consider music to be. J wonder 
hether he is sincere.’ For sincerity is 
ie quality for which Fritz Kreisler seeks, 
ie guiding principle in his own supremely 
vonderful work. If Schdnberg is sincere, 
ell and good, but if he is posing, then the 
esultant product is repellent. 





M.A- Stocking 
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SAYS FRITZ KREISLER 





Fritz Kreisler, Master Violinist, as He Appeared at His Recent New York Concert with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
To the Left of the Center Picture Appears Conductor Karl Muck 


It is not easy to keep on the subject of 
violin with this artist. As has been inti- 
mated, he concerns himself with those 
questions, musical and otherwise, which 


have a certain value for posterity—in short - 


the bigger things in human _ existence. 
Asked whether his sympathies were not 
with modern music he set forth the fol- 
lowing : 

Too Little Individuality 


“With all genuine development I am, of 
course, heart and soul in sympathty. What 
I deplore is the rapid swallowing up of the 
individual. To-day one is no longer him- 
self, one is no longer an individualized per- 
sonality in musical creative work, but one 
is a follower of some distinct cult. You 
have Debussy and his followers, Ravel and 
his, Dukas and his imitators, Strauss and 
the Straussites, Reger and so on and on 
into the lesser men. The leaders of these 
schools are frequently men of undoubted 
genius, but just as often sensationalists. 
Who will deny the genius of Richard 
Strauss? But he has, in my _ opinion, 
dragged music down from its high estate in 
attempting to depict such a horrible subject 
as the ‘Elektra.’ Here is the sensational- 
ism to which I refer, the searching for 
something that will startle by reason of its 
very dissimilarity to.anything that has gone 
before it. Music to me is not intended to be 
used as a background for such dramas as 
Strauss has chosen in this case. It is above 
all an aristocratic art!” 

But the question of the violin comes up 
even in the discussion of broader things. 
There has been a tendency among many 
musicians to predict the doom of the con- 
certo, chiefly because of its properties of 
display, which; it is stated by some, are not 
any longer a successful means of holding 
modern audiences. Mr. Kreisler, master 
violinist, and master musician, repudiates 
the charge with emphasis. Here are his 
words: “One reason alone can I see for 
this and that is the fact that our concert- 
goers have to-day grown so restless that 
they wish not to listen to long composi- 
tions. In opera such impatience has already 
begun to manifest itself. Take London 
where you get a ‘potted’ version of ‘Car- 
men’ ‘I Pagliacci,’ etc., with the music 
jumbled together so that many of the finest 
things are missed. In a hundred years who 
knows but that a ‘potted’ version of the 
Beethoven Concerto will be in vogue! 

“The form itself, however, would seem 
to me to be permanent. It may be made 
freer, in the way Liszt worked out the 
symphonic poem from the symphony, but 
it cannot be wiped out. And you will note 
that the greatest concertos are very nearly 
all long.” 

The Beethoven and the Brahms Con- 
certos are equally great to Mr. Kreisler; 
he finds in them the finest that there is ir 
the literature. And he maintains that the 
srahms is not at all “against the violin,” 
as a wag of a critic once wrote, but that it 
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Formerly with Manhattan Opera House 
71 West 116th St., New York 
Yel 2563 Harlem 


calls for a new kind of technic which 
Brahms through his genius evolved. 
Kreisiler’s Own Compositions 

The universal approval won by Mr. 


Kreisler’s own charming compositions for 
violin, which practically every violinist of 
note has played within the last few years, 
led to an inquiry into how far he was inter- 
ested in composition. “You may be sur- 
prised to learn,’ he answered, “that I 
originally wrote and arranged these pieces 





KREISLERIANA 


"THERE are tremendous possibilities 
for music in America and I recog- 
nize the progress since my last tour. 

What | deplore In present-day music 
is the rapid swallowing-up of the indi- 
vidual, To-day one is no longer one’s- 
self in musical creative work but a fol- 
lower of some distinct cult. 

Music, to me, is not Intended to be 
used as a background for such dra- 
matic horrors as there are in ‘Elek- 
tra’; it is above all an aristocratic art. 

It is only the mediocre artist who 
plays the same on all occasions. 

Many a time the artist, fallen short 
of his own ideal, walks off the plat- 
form dejected, unhappy, while the 
audience applauds with untiring ardor. 

We must return to something sim- 
pler than we have to-day—Reduce the 
means of obtaining effects and you 
compel the composer to say some- 
thing. 











for my own programs without any thought 
of ever publishing them. I played them 
and found that many were beginning to 
imitate them. In self-defense I published 
them, and their reception by the public has 
truly astonished me. My ‘Liebesfreud,’ 
‘Liebesleid’ and ‘SchG6n-Rosmarin’ are 
original, not arrangements, though | 
brought them out as Alt-Wiener Tanz 
weisen (Old Vienna Dance Tunes), so 
that when I played them I would not have 
the name Kreisler as composer so often on 
the program. 

“You ask if I contemplate composing a 
big work for my instrument. I have had 
several ideas, but have little time to work 
them out. Then, too, I am a merciless self- 
critic and cannot write much without being 
entirely dissatisfied with it. Furthermore, 
being a violinist, I encounter a conflict be- 
tween the executive and creative impulses. 
For instance, if I should write a large work 
I should want it to be music of real value. 
I should want the musical thought to be 
uppermost. In this I might succeed, and 
yet my violinist’s training would lead me 
almost involuntarily to write technical pas- 
sages which would enter into conflict with 
the true message of the work. So the prob- 
lem is a hard one, but I may yet solve it.” 


Ysaye “‘The Greatest”’ 


Without entering into any inquiry as to 
the comparative merits of contemporary 


violinists, for such ratings of fellow-artists 
are, of course, not to be asked, Mr. Kreis- 
ler (whom many critics consider deserving 
of the title himself) paid a highly interest- 
ing tribute to the man he calls “the great- 
est. 

“Ysaye is the greatest,” he said. “It may 
be as you suggest that the critical world 
has found that the Belgian violinist is un- 
even in his work, and his nlaying much 
finer at certain times than at others. But 
vou must remember that Ysaye bears a 
message, a great message and you must fol- 
low closely to receive it. He does not de- 
liver it every time he plays but when he 
does. it is wonderful! It is only the medi- 
ocre artist who plays the same on all occa- 
sions, striking a certain level to which he 
adheres without fluctuation. But the great 
artists have their moments. And they are 
worth waiting for. 

“And the artist has his ideals, too, those 
things which he can never attain. Many 
is the time that he walks off the platform 
after finishing a work, dejected, unhappy, 
while the audience applauds with untiring 
ardor. He falls short of his own ideal 
often, even when the public is satisfied 
with him. It is this, in fact, that makes for 
the development of his artistic self, and 
spurs him on in his striving.” 


An Austrian Army Officer 


In connection with Mr. Kreisler’s posi- 
tion as an officer in the Austrian army (if 
war should break out with Servia he 
would be called to the front), it was sug- 
gested that artists of eminence ought to be 
exempt from army service. But Mr. Kreis- 
ler sees no reason for this, for in that case 
doctors, lawyers and other professional 
men, in his opinion, would likewise have to 
be spared, and the forces would thus be 
depleted by hundreds of thousands. His 
sentiment, his patriotism is well-expressed 
in his own simple words: “There may not 
be a war, though it looks as though there 
will be; if there is, I shall go gladly.” 

As the conversation closed Mr. Kreisler 
returned to the subject of musical ten- 
dencies. “We must return to something 
simpler than we have to-day,” he said; “and 
the first step in this direction is to simplify 
the means. As long as compusers write for 
sixteen horns, ten trumpets and seventeen 
harps, there will be those who will go them 
one better. Reduce the means of obtain- 
ing effects and you compel the composer to 
say something. Writing for a mammoth 
orchestra is like wrapping a huge cloak 
around nothing. I think Strauss has be- 
gun to realize this, for in his ‘Ariadne auf 
Naxos’ he is sparing in his use of the in- 
struments. This procedure will aid much 
in the rejuvenation of music. We are now 
in a stage of transition, out of which some 
emancipator must arise to lead us.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





Cincinnati Orchestra Home in Peril 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 11—~A_ fire’ which 
started in the Gibson House at 8 o’clock 
last night caused a heavy loss to the ten- 
ants of the adjoining Union Trust Build- 
ing, which houses the offices of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association. 
The building will be an almost total loss. 
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EMMY DESTIN 











as Mme. 
Butterfly 


Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna Makes a Profound Impression 
in Her Supremely Effective Portrayal of The Puccini Réle 











‘‘Her Voice was of golden quality and the subtleties of her art and the generous out- 
pouring of her glorious organ were never more irresistible’’—PAi/ip Hale in the Herald, 


Emmy Destinn Wins New 
Laurels as Butterfly 


[FROM THE BOSTON JOURNAL] 


Emmy Destinn, the rarest Bohemian girl the 
operatic stage has seen of late, and Riccardo 
Martin, America’s foremost tenor, lent a truly 
epic splendor to last night’s performance of 
“Mme. Butterfly’ at the Boston Opera House. 
This was the middle of the Puccini series that 
began with a novel ‘“‘Boheme”’ Wednesday night 
and is to end with an equally novel ‘Tosca 
on Monday night. All in all, with Bori, Destinn 
and Garden in the title roles, this is the most 
attractive trio of Puccini performances ever given 
in the country, if not in all the wide musical 
world. 

Mme. Destinn, as before, proved herself an in- 
comparable Butterfly. The fact that she does 
not look the part—since Cio-Cio San is obliged 
by the librettist to say she is only sweet fifteen 
—makes it all the more permissible to dispense 
with the ridiculous doll in the second act and 
substitute a ‘child actor,’’ like the one that flav- 


ors the performance of ‘‘Passers-by.”” It was 
a articularly wonderful doll last night—a 
perfect blonde, accredited to conspicuously 


brunette parents 


‘‘Madama Butterfly” 
at the Opera House 








EMMY DESTINN SCORES HER USUAL TRI- 
UMPH 


Rest of Cast Share in Honors of an Absorbing 
Presentation of Puccini’s Idyll 





[FROM THE BOSTON DAILY AD- 
VERTISER| 

Miss Emmy Destinn, the chief dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan opera, New York, 
appeared at the Boston opera last evening and 
repeated her strikingly interesting performance 
of Cio Cio San in the Puccini-Long music drama, 
‘“‘Madama Butterfly,’’ which she has given here 
in previous seasons. 

There was a larger audience than assembled 
for ‘“‘La Boheme’ on Wednesday. This was 
right and proper, for, although the performance 
of ‘‘Boheme”’ disclosed two interesting singers, 
the presentation of “Butterfly’’ offered a great 
singer whose reputation is as firmly fixed in 
Boston as in New York, Paris, Berlin or London. 
Miss Destinn last evening again made her por- 
tfayal of the abandoned geisha compellingly in 
teresting through the sheer beauty of her voice 
and her vocal art. 

For those whose requirements for realism 
on the operatic goes so far as to demand that the 
singer look the part, Miss Destinn’s Butterfly 
can never be quite satisfactory. No stretch of 
the imagination can transform a woman of Emmy 
Destinn’s size into a delicate, small, flitting 
birdlike geisha. Miss Destinn accepts the in- 
evitable avoirdupois just as her audience must 
accept it. She does not make the scene in the 
second act as light and airily graceful as some 
Butterflys. She scatters the flowers rather 
heavily. On the other hand there is no ridicu- 
lousness in attempting to be unduly arch or coy. 
Handicapped physically, Miss Destinn still 
makes her Butterfly one of the most brilliant, 
one of the most constantly absorbing of the many 
who have sung Puccini’s music. 

Possessed of one of the most gorgeous soprano 
voices that present day opera lovers can hear, 
Miss Destinn, whether she is singing in dramatic 
opera or purely lyric opera, sings like a mistress 
of the art of song. How few singers can sing 
as Miss Destinn sang last evening, page after page, 
with perfect intonation. The entrance song of 
Butterfly, the long duet at the close of the first 
act; the exquisite opening bars of the ‘“‘One Fine 
Day,” the highly colored tones at the close of 
the aria, the final theatrical, even more than 
that, dramatic pages that are given to Butterfly 
were sung as they are seldom sung. To the 
lovers of great singing Miss Destinn’s comings 
and going will be events of almost paramount 
importance at the Boston opera. 





Miss Destinn’s Butterfly 


AN IMPERSONATION OUT OF PURE SONG 


The Singer’s Remarkable Place on Our Operatic 
Stage—A Geisha That Lived in the Beauty 
and the Power of Her Singing—-Her Service 
to Puccini’s Music and Its Similar Virtues 


[FROM THE BOSTON TRAN- 
SCRIPT] 

Now there is no singer on our present operatic 
stage to compare in mastery of the art of song 
with Emmy Destinn. Some singers come 
to us and go from us with their young capacities 
still unripe. Others we know only in a matur- 
ity that hovers on the edge of decline. We have 
had Miss Destinn and we still have her, as her 
reappearance in ‘“‘Madama Butterfly’’ proved at 
the Opera House last evening, in the fulness of 
her prime. Often, in the perversity of things, 
the singer of artistry glamors with her art and 
the imagination behind a voice that in itself lacks 
distinctions. Miss Destinn has been doubly for- 
tunate. . The quality of her voice would acclaim 


her had she but the common artistry of instinct, 
training, expefiénce. It is a voice of lovely 
timbre, like to fothing so much in the softness 
of its texture and the variety of its color as the 
voice of the clarinet when a virtuoso plays sen- 
sitively upon it. Miss Destinn’s upper tones 
are of an exquisite softness and brightness, pro- 
duced without effort, unmarred by a single flaw. 
Her middle tones are of a rich and wine-like 
warmth; her lower have the poignancy without 
hardness of the lower notes of that same clari- 
net. Her voice flows evenly.and clearly through 
all its range. Her sustained song never loses 
its quality of smooth and rounding curve gather- 
ing to its climax; her 

declamation never 


Golden Quality of Voice and 
Subtlety of Art Irresistible 


PHILIP HALE IN BOSTON 
HERALD 


Would that there were more operatic singers 
with the voice, the technical skill, and the musi- 
cal and dramatic sincerity of Miss Emmy Destinn! 
The world knows little about her except that 
she is one of the most illustrious artists now giv- 
ing vitality_to operatic roles. In Bohemia, her 
: own country, she is 
praised for her literary 





loses its musical beauty 
and yet is as plastic 
and various of expres- 
sion as human speech 
itself. -Her singing 
maintains its quality 
of beautiful song; yet 
it glows with a hun- 
dred changing tints of 
the mood, the thought, 
the emotion of the 
moment, reveals her 
personage, becomes as 
its voice. Histrioni- 
cally in the narrow 
sense of the word Miss 
Destinn is an ordinary 
actress making the 
conventional signs at 
the appropriate places. 
Operatically, she-is a 
remarkable actress, be- 
cause she characterizes 
her personage vividly 
and imparts emotions 
most movingly by the 
sheer communicating 
beauty and the reveal- 
ing power of her song. 

And so it is that 
Miss Destinn’s Butter- 
fly seemed once more 
to have its beautiful 
and pathetic being in 
her tones. Across the 


bridge to the little 
house on the hill 
above the har- 


bor came the girl and 
her Geisha train, and 
in the ecstatic loveli- 
ness of her approach- 
ing song was the rap- 
ture of self-surrender 
in which Cio-Cio-San 
gives herself. The 
Geisha’s spirit lived in 
Miss 
No less it mounted in 
them to the larger 








Destinn’s tones. ama 


attainments and her 
flaming patriotism. 
Here we know her only 
as a singer. 


Respecting her art, 
she does not descend 
to sensational ad vertis- 
ing. Taking a _ part 
that others have taken 
before her, she does 
not find it necessary to 
chatter about her ‘“‘own 
conception” of the 
character; she has 
nothing to say about 
the ‘‘psychology”’ of 
the part. As yet she 
has not acquainted the 
public with her views 
on the subject of diet, 
nor has she discussed 
the recent election. 
She is not a woman 
of ‘‘unique personal- 
ity,’’ who incidentally 
sings. in opera. 

Her voice last night 
was of golden quality 
and the subtleties of 
her art and the gen- 
erous outpouring of 
her glorious organ were 
never more irresistible. 
What infinite variety 
in expression. What 
delicacy and lightness 
in the more playful 
moment! The fleet- 
ness of expression in 
the conversational 
music might have been 
envied by Auber'’s 
favorite prima donna, 
fascinating in ‘Le 
Domino Noir,’’ or in 
another of hissparkling 
operas that first of all 
demand elegance in 
diction. And in the 








ardors of the duet in 
the moonlight. The 
piteous little tragedy 
begins. The girl sits 
waiting in the deso- 
late house and two-fold in Miss Destinn’s speech 
of song went the agony of endurance and of hope 
unfulfilled and the still pride of trust that was 
indomitable. In her tones the vision of the child 
glorified was of piteous playfulness; her song in 
the outburst of confidence seemed the idealized 
voice of the faith that the orchestra was pro 
claiming. In the duet of the flowers, the beauty 
of the music and the beauty of Butterfly’s joy 
were as one in Miss Destinn’s singing. The final 
scene of suicide is too much an episode for act- 
ing, in the narrow sense, to suit Miss Destinn; 
but when Puccini has put this other passion of 
surrender and obliteration into his music, its 
accents were in the singer’s wan tones. ‘lhere 
have been many hbuttertlies, each denoting the 
girl and her little tragedy in her own way. Miss 
Destinn’s alone is the way of pure and imparting 
song. 
* x x 


[FROM THE BOSTON AMERICAN] 

But after all, the important matter is the singing 
Emmy Destinn, as a voice, is unique on the opera 
stage today. I have never heard anybody sing 
the music of Butterfly as she sings it; she is un- 
approachable. Her voice is a pertect organ 
from top to bottom, and she plays upon it with 
a skill that is wholly delightful. The glory of 
her high notes is something that all who heard 
her last night will bear witness, and the mellow 
richness of her middle and lower register needs no 
testimony. 


Prate all you like about the dramatic values, 
facial expression, action and such things. Give 
me a voice like Destinn’s and her actions may 
resemble a cigar store Indian's without bringing 
forth any lamentation from me. Candor com- 
pels us to admit that Emmy Destinn is rather 
beamy and she looks very much more like a 
Germany lady than she does a Japanese, but if 
we overlook bulk we find her very plamly de- 
picting the emotions of a little woman whose 
husband is staying out late and who finally turns 
up with another lady. 


Emmy Destinn as ‘“‘Madam Butterfly” 


more emotional scenes 
of Puccini’s drama this 
voice was now cares- 
sing, now vibrant with 
passion. 

Never did Miss Destinn allow the audienc® 
to forget the Japanese woman in the thought 
that an occidental operatic singer was imperson- 
ating her. Let it be granted that in some respects 
the Japan of Puccini and his librettist is no more 
the land of the Mikado and his people than the 
Japan of Gilbert and Sullivan. It is not necessary 
to dwell on this subject. The moment a country 
enters into opera, it acquires operatic manners 
and customs. Opera is the most meretricious 
of:the arts. Let us accept the illusions, the de- 
ceptions, the absurdities. A Japanese might 
look at Butterfly’s room as represented on the 
stage last night and smile and say: “It’s a beau 
tiful scene; it is effective; but let me point out 
to you why it is not faithfully Japanese.’ For 
operatic purposes the room was Japanese, and 
especially so to those who have never been in 
Japan. 

Madama Butterfly is a loving and deserted 
woman who, to suit the convenience of dramat- 
ist, librettist, composer, is for the time being a 
Japanese. Miss Destinn lived the life of this 
woman. She brought the tragedy—a universal, 
not a local, tragedy—home to the rapt spectator 
and hearer. 


—Copyright Mishkin 





Destinn is Great as Butterfly 


[FROM THE BOSTON RECORD] 

Miss Emmy Destinn, the chief dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan opera, New York, 
appeared at the Boston opera last evening and 
repeated her strikingly interesting performance 
of Cio Cio San in the Puccini-Long music drama, 
“*Madama Butterfly,’’ which she has given here 
in previous seasons. 

Possessed of one of the most gorgeous soprano 
voices that present day opera lovers can hear 
Miss Destinn, whether she is singing in dramatic 
opera or purely lyric opera sings like a mistress of 
the art of song. How few singers can sing as Miss 
Destinn sang last evening, page after page, 
with perfect intonation. The entrance song of 
Butterfly, the long duet at the close of the first 
act, the exquisite opening bars of the ‘‘One Fine 
Day,”’ the highly colored tones at the close of 


‘ 


the aria, the final theatrical, even more than 
that, dramatic pages that are given to Butterfly 
were sung as they are seldom sung. To the lov- 
ers of great singing Miss Destinn’s comings and 
going will be events of almost paramount im- 
portance at the Boston opera. 


* * * 
[FROM THE BOSTON POST] 


Mme. Destinn's Butterfly is one of the most 
striking features of the American operatic stage, 
and both she and Mr. Martin, at the beginning 
of og opera season, were in excellent voice last 
night. 


_ It is not only Mme. Destinn’s rare skill in song; 
it is the subtlety of each gesture and facial ex- 
pression, the logic with which every bit of the 
dramatic fabric is . knitted to the whole. To 
watch the woman of the first act, was to know 
in advance the woman of the third. Mme. 
Destinn has proves here more than once in 
this part, and has received her just reward from 
her public, and yet, those who watched her last 
night felt as though they had seen something 
wholly new. It is the exceptional union of great 
art and of overwhelming humanity that makes 
Mme. Destinn so convincing in this as in other 
roles. And her voice is superbly fitted for the 
rendering of dramatic passages, as well as for 
the singing of such music as that of the love duet 
of the first act, and certain passages of the second. 
The music appears almost greater than it is as 
Mme. Destinn sings it. From the beginning to 
the end of an opera not too rich in musical in- 
terest, she absorbs her hearer. This is a prima 
donna’s opera, in the more modern sense of the 
word. A prima donna represented it nobly last 
night, 


* * * 
[FROM THE BOSTON GLOBE] 


It is not necessary now to inquire too searching- 
ly into the causes which make Miss Destinn’s 
singing of Puccini’s music the highest expres- 
sion of vocal art. Some were disturbed at the 
soprano’s first appearance here in the part several 
seasons ago, that Nature had not made her the 
physical counterpart of the geisha. ‘To them her 
eminence as a mistress of interpretative song 
was strangely dimmed 


It is enough to say that again last night Miss 
Destinn gave sincere pleasure to all who treasure 
even so antique a thing as tradition in the art of 
singing; a tradition which offers tone that com- 
pels and thrills by its sheer beauty, and the 
command of a range of interpretation devices 
_ search out and illumine the thought of every 
ine. 

To hear the distinguished soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House sing this music is to hear 
a vocal characterization which begins with the 
prettiness, spontaneity and the adorable and 
provocative reticence of the Japanese.women in 
coquetry, and traverses the range of the knowl- 
edge of life, of suffering and isolation, and reaches 
the greatest heights to which the tragedy of hum- 
an passion can go. The color of tone, the man- 
ner of accentuation and the emotional impulse 
of the surface play of the first act are not those 
of the bitterness which accompanies the knowl- 
edge of betrayal in the third. 


Here is a woman in the bloom of her fullest 
powers as an artist, who learned how to sing— 
not indifferently, but well. The penetrating, 
haunting, disturbing purity of the voice heard 
off stage in the entrance music is not so much 
due to emotion as to the manner in which the 
voice was built. And yet it has been said by 
some who have heard these tones back stage 
that they are singularly unpleasant. Such are 
the strange contradictions of singing. When a 
singer is able to spin out unbroken phrase into 
a fine thread of silken tone, as does Miss Destinn 
in passages of breathless softness, that singer 
still may feel tolerably secure from vocal ship- 
wreck. 

Miss Destinn’s stature as an artist is not meas- 
ured by her mastery of these technical essentials, 
which begin with the breath and include poise of 
voice and good diction. These are but the tools 
of intelligence, of musical taste and a keen dra 
matic instinct. Her voice was an _ eloquent 
publisher of a wide range of moods last night 
playfulness, momentary fear, the adoration of 
innocence, passing vexation at Suzuki, girlish 
impatience over the letter, pique at Yamadori, 
fury at Goro and the sudden anguish at the con- 
sul’s hint of the truth. There were moments 
when the general performance lacked the con- 
viction of others which have preceded it. This 
was not without its effect on Miss Destinn, but 
she sang as few women today know how to sing. 





Emmy Destinn 
Charms in Opera 


Delights With Her Interpretation of “Butterfly” 
in Puccini’s Opera 





BERTWALL IN 
TRAVELER 

Few are the artists singing today that can ap- 
proach the Butterfly of Miss Emmy Destinn as 
portrayed last evening at the Boston Opera 
House before a large audience in Puccini’s ‘‘Mme. 
Butterfly.”” Miss Destinn completely loses 
herself in the role of the Japanese girl and vocal- 
ly and dramatically gives one of the most inter- 
esting and convincing interpretations the Amer- 
ican stage has seen. Her thoroughly artistic 


acting and singing was easily the feature of the 
evening. 


FRANK BOSTON 
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GIVE YOUR AUDIENCES A THRILL, 
SAYS WHITEHILL; THAT WILL KEEP 








ORATORIO FROM LOSING ITS HOLD 


Day Has Passed when a Choral Masterpiece Can Be Sung Like 
a Church Service—Dramatic Intensity the Need and Artistic 
Singing the Means of Supplying It— Modernized Interpreta- 
tions of Mendelssohn and WHandel—Their Justification— 
What We Can Learn from English Audiences 








66 OU must give your audience a thrill 

in an oratorio performance if you 
wish to keep the public interested in this 
form of music.” 

This solution of a problem that has been 
vexing lovers of the great choral works in 
America was offered the other day by 
Clarence Whitehill, the Chicago Opera 
Company baritone, in his New York apart- 
ment, where he was preparing for a short 
concert tour previous to resuming his ap- 
pearances with the Dippel forces. Mr. 
Whitehill’s views gained additional au- 
thority from the fact that two days before 
he had given just such a thrilling perform- 
ance in “Elijah” with the Oratorio Society 
of New York, after being hailed in Eng- 
land as one of the best Elijahs known to 
that home of oratorio. 

“This is the age of thrills,’ commented 
the singer, “and whether or not it is caused 
by the fact that our nerves are at a high 
tension, it is true that people demand this 
element in music, as in everything else. 
Former lovers of oratorio who have be- 
come absorbed in opera find this element 
missing in the ordinary conventional 
choral performance, and consequently they 
are liable to stay away. How are these 
persons to be attracted back to the oratorio 
performances? By giving them a thrill, 
just as Caruso, Geraldine Farrar or any 
other leading artist accomplishes this re- 
sult in an opera performance. 

“Of course, there are many kinds of 
thrills which music can give, and a thrill 
is by no means to be defined as the result 
of sensational or inartistic effects in sing- 
ing. On the contrary, there can be no 
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more satisfying thrill than that produced 
by beautiful singing. No, the oratorio 
singer must call into play every resource 











jected, even though they may call forth 
ejaculations of ‘Overdoing it!’ from the 
purists. In conservative England the ora- 
torio stronghold, these modernized inter- 
pretations are highly relished by the critics 
as well as the audiences which face Sir 
Henry Wood and other progressive con- 
ductors. In the search for new and effect- 
ive singers one prominent operatic artist 
was engaged for one of these performances, 
and though she was so unfamiliar with the 
part as to keep the conductor in a state of 
distraction, still she infused her interpreta- 
tion with so much dramatic fire as to move 
her hearers deeply.” 

With the qualities of these British audi- 
ences Mr. Whitehill was most pleasantly 
impressed, finding in them some character- 
istics that could profitably be absorbed by 
our American oratorio audiences. “With 
the English people,” commented the _ bari- 
tone, “oratorio is a religion. In the au- 
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Clarence Whitehill, the American Baritone of Operatic and Oratorio Fame, in the 
Study of His New York Apartment 


of his artistry if he hopes to give an im- 
pressive performance of the right kind. 


Secret of Causing Thrills 


“Dramatic intensity is the secret of im- 
parting the necessary thrill to the singing 
of oratorio. The day has passed when a 
choral masterpiece is to be sung like a 
church service. No one would think of 
eliminating any of the religious quality in 
the master works, but will they be any the 
less devotional if they are made dramat- 
ically inspiring? Nothing could be more 
dramatic than some of the incidents in the 
Bible, and the very fact that the story of 
‘Elijah’ has lasted for two thousand years 
speaks pretty well for its enduring powers 
as drama. The deep impression which has 
been created by this work in its operatic 
form is another sign of its dramatic po- 
tentiality. 

“Let no one imagine that Mendelssohn 
and Handel are turning in their graves with 
anguish over the modernization of their 
oratorios. If they were alive to-day they 
would probably recommend just such 
brushing the dust off their scores as that 
done by Sir Henry Wood, who is at least 
one of the greatest oratorio conductors in 
the world. This English authority outlines 
his reading of the various scores with a 
view to making the performance as dra- 
matically vivid as possible. Where the 
notes themselves do not carry all the em- 
phasis that is required by the dramatic ne- 
cessities, he suggests reading into the inter- 
pretation such qualities as will give it more 
force. 

“Some commentators on the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s performance of ‘Elijah’ noted some 
of these emendations in my interpretation, 
such as a use of sixteenth notes in one 
passage where eighths are indicated in the 
score, yet in these instances I was simply 
following the markings which Sir Henry 
Wood had outlined with a view to making 
the particular passage more forceful 

Flesh-and-Blood Characters 


“We are inclined to overlook the fact 
that the characters in these works were 
flesh-and-blood persons, not symbolical 
representations of abstract qualities; there- 
fore any legitimate aids toward making 
them live and breathe are not to be re- 


diences at the Birmingham Festival were 
all sorts of oratorio-goers from the humbler 
music-lovers to the members of the nobility 
who had come down from London for the 
occasion. Imagine New York society people 
traveling to Boston or Philadelphia for an 
oratorio performance! ‘There in the Bir- 
mingham audience one saw people whom 
one had met at Bayreuth, at the Paris 
Opéra or other Continental music centers, 
and it was a joy for them to come and 
hear these choral works performed. 

“Furthermore they came to the perfarm- 
ances on time, because they would not have 
been admitted unless they had been prompt. 
Surely that would be a good rule for us 
to adopt in America. At Carnegie Hall the 
other evening Louis Koemmenich told me 
that there would have to be a pause after 
iny first recitative in ‘Elijah’ to allow the 
late arrivals time to find their seats. How 
can the singers maintain the continuity of 
the dramatic story when such interruptions 
continue until nine o’clock. 


Enforcing Punctuality 


“As the oratorio singers are without the 
aid of costumes and scenery but are seen 
seated on the platform calmly waiting for 
their solos, it is very hard to keep the audi- 
ence from noticing the mere machinery of 
oratorio-giving unless the hearers are held 
at rapt attention. This cannot be done, of 
course, when the thread of the story is 
broken by the late comers. If you make a 
rule that the doors are to be closed after 
the beginning of performance you may de 
pend upon it that the auditors will make it 
a point to get there on time. If it is neces 
sary to accommodate the late diners let the 
performance begin a little later. 

“Another hint that we might take from 
the English oratorio audiences is their re. 
fraining from applause during the course of 
the work and reserving such tribute for the 
close of the performance. While the singer 
likes applause and is stimulated by it, he 
still must regard it as sotnewhat of a sac 
rilege when his delivery of one of the 
noble prayers or laments is followed by 
a burst of handclapping. If the ‘perfect 
Wagnerites’ preserve an attitude of silence 
during one-of the music dramas, surely the 
oratorio audiences can do as much for the 
inspiring religious works. My idea of 


thrilling an oratorio gathering would not 
be by outbursts of sound or vocal pyro- 
technics, but by such rare beauty of sing- 
ing and such dramatic fervor as to awe the 
audience into reverent silence until the final 
note of the performance.” mm &. ©. 





NOVEL CHEATHAM AUDIENCE 


Brooklyn Teachers Charmed with Art 
of Noted “Diseuse” 


Before an audience including members 
of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
Kitty Cheatham was heard in a delightful 
program at Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, on 
December 6. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Bessie Hyams. Two old French 
songs, “Menuet de Martini” (seventeenth 
century) and “Les Trois Princesses (six- 
teenth ‘century), arranged by Weckerlin, 
were interpreted with a refinement of art. 
“An Old Romance,” written for Miss Cheat- 
ham by Guy D’Hardelot, was followed by 
three offerings, each illustrating the char- 
acteristics of a different kind of child. In 
this connection were the Peabody “Con- 
cerning Love,” J. A. Carpenter’s “Dancing” 
and “Violets,” by R. Huntington Woodman, 
The diplomatic child, the practical child and 
the poetic child were impersonated in an 
inimitable manner. 

Old Negro songs and stories comprised 
the second part of the program. Two 
French Canadian “Habitant” sketches, “Lit- 
tle Lac Grenier” and. “Leetle Bateese,” by 
W. H. Drummond, were presented with 
graphic fidelity. “The Wiggly Woggly Pol- 
liwog,” by Harvey W. Loomis, and John 
McGhies’ “The Froggies’ Lullaby” were both 
written for Miss Cheatham. and she made 
them supremely delightful. Her appealing 
delivery of “Punchinello,” by Malloy, and 
“Keep on Looking fo’ de Bright, Bright 
Skies” gained as an encore “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat,” by Burleigh. ts: 4 FZ 


“TANNHAUSER” IN BROOKLYN 





A Worthy Performance Despite Substi- 
tutions in Company 


“Tannhauser” was given at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, 
December 7, and owing to the indisposition 
of Hermann Weil, Otto Goritz. sang the 
role of Wolfram. Alfred Hertz was also 
compelled to be absent, the baton being as- 
sumed by Hans Morgenstern, who _ per- 
formed his duties with satisfactory results. 

While the performance deserves much 
praise, it cannot be said that it was given in 
as smooth and flawless a fashion as that of 
“Aida” on the previous Saturday night. 
Considering the circumstances, Wolfram 
could hardly be blamed for singing be- 
low pitch. Carl Burrian, in the title role, 
was conscientious and overcame many try- 
ing passages with considerable grace. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer has seldom been seen 
to better advantage. Her Venus was majes- 
tic and powerful, with voice of beautiful 
quality, in this respect sharing honors with 
Elisabeth, sung by Mme. Olive Fremstad. 
This singer fulfilled her part with superb 
ease and the charm of her voice was recog- 
nized in long applause. Herbert Wither- 
spoon as the Landgraf, Albert Reiss as 
Walther, William Hinshaw as_ Biterolf, 
Julius Bayer as Heinrich and Basil Ruys- 
dael as Reinmar contributed strongly, and 
the shepherd song of Lenora Sparkes had 
much delicate beauty. tr Sa 8 


POSSART WITH DAMROSCH 


Pianist in Musicianly Performance of 
Mozart Concerto 


The New York Svmphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch, gave the sec- 
ond concert of its series at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on the afternoon of 
December 7. The exquisite Unfinished 
Symphony of Schubert was played after an 
interesting explanatory-talk by Mr. Dam 
rosch. 

In Mozart’s B Flat Piano Concerto Mme. 
Cornelia Rider Possart, the American pian- 
ist, was heard. Without undue emotion, this 
well-known artist played with detailed elo- 
quence and mastery. Always preserving a 
praiseworthy continence Mme. _ Possart 
set forth the melodies of the Mozart work 
in a musicianly fashion. 

Heard for the first time was “Ma Mere 
Oye” (Mother Goose), by Maurice Ravel, 
a most interesting novelty. Goldmark’s 
Scherzo, op. 45, closed the program 

i iy ¢ 


What Oratorio Needs 


The audience and chorus called Mr. 
Koemmenich back, too, comments W. B. 
Chase, of the New York Evening Sun, 
concerning a recent performance of the 
Oratorio Society of New York. Oratorio 
needs some one like this broad-shouldered 
military little leader, if it is not, like 
Shakespeare, to be banished utterly from 
Broadway. 
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MARIO SAMMARCOS 


Triumphs in “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 
As Testified To in the London Press of Last June 


> 











“Among the principal artists Signor Sam- 
marco merits first place. His impersonation of 
Rafaele, the head of the Camorrists, is a splen- 
didly. life-like study of character. Signor Sam- 
marco is not afraid to be uncompromisingly ple- 
beian.”—IIlustrated London News, June 8. 


x * * 


“That so rare an actor as Sammarfeo should 
carry off the first honors is not surprising. But 
he has never, surely, done anything more 
audaciously successful than his part as Rafaele, 
an extraordinarily subtle study of .an Italian 
dandy of the lowest, vulgarest kind. As we saw 
him on the stage, Rafaele was a person to be 
got away from as quickly as possible, a type 
such as one wishes to dismiss from one’s mind. 
Yet, so cleverly did Sammarco play that, when 
he was there, he was always, and easily, the 
principal figure, from which our gaze could not 
be turned. As regards singing, both he and 
* * * were at their best.’—The Academy. 


2K 1K * 


“Of all the artists, Signor Sammarco, as Ra- 
faele, deserves the first place. He is the swagger- 
ing brutal Italian ruffan to the life. Every detail 
of dress, every attitude, every gesture—even the 
‘is true to life. In 
his love-making he catches the right note, and 
his singing in the duet with Maliella in the sec- 
ond act was superb.”—Daily News. . 


twirling of the cheap cane 


* * * 


“Signor Sammarco’s picture of the horrible 
Rafaele is both vocally and dramatically as fine 
an impersonation as one could wish for, the 
mellow beauty of an exceptionally round and 
even voice, the upper notes of which are so splen- 
didly resonant, helping to make his performance 
one of those things which linger in the memory 
of the most captious critic long after the curtain 
has been rung down.”—The Morning Adver- 
tiser. 

* ok * 

“Signor Sammarco’s Rafaele is one of his 
It is tailé dans le vif. We can see 
the likes of him in the neighborhood of Hatton 
Gardens every day.”—The World. 


triumphs. 


+ x x 


“Sammarco’s Rafaele is a masterly bit of act- 
ing; what a piece of insouciant braggartship!” 

The Graphic. 

* x * 

“What is truly astonishing is that there could 
be gathered together anywhere an audience suf- 
ficiently blasé to witness such a superb presenta- 
tion of unmitigated blackguardism as Mr. Sam- 
marco’s Rafaele without according him a salvo of 
hisses. I, at any rate, shall take this opportunity 
of complimenting Mr. Sammarco on his per- 
formance in superlatives by asking him to con- 
sider himself (as Rafaele) soundly 
whipped.”—The Musical Standard. 


horse- 





“Signor Sammarco, whose ‘make-up’ was de- 
lightful, gave an exceedingly clever character 
study of Rafaele, admirable alike in its clever 
touches in acting, and fine, virile style of sing- 
ing.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


Sammarco as “Rafaele” 


“An exceedingly clever study of the Camorrist 
leader was given by Signor Sammarco—he hit 
off the rough, direct sensuality exactly as re- 
quired. The part is the most straightforward 
and convincing of the three.”—The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“The performance was excellent. First and 
foremost comes Signor Sammarco, who was 
wonderfully lifelike as Rafaele, the leader of 
the Camorra. He looked as if he had stepped 
straight out of a ‘shilling shocker.’ He sang his 
duet with Maliella in the second act superbly.” — 
The Manchester Guardian. 


* ca * 


“The Rafaele of Signor Sammarco is a ‘slice 


of life.’ ’’—The Star. 


“Signor Sammarco provided a_ wonderful 
study of Rafaele, who is nothing more than a 
ruffian of the lowest type. To say that he was 
the self-sufficient cad to the life is to pay him 


a high compliment.”—The Morning Post. 


“Of Signor Sammarco it is unnecessary to 
speak. He is one of the really great artists of 
the operatic world.”—The Tatler. 


* *x * 


“The Rafaele of Signor Sammarco was a 
vivid realization of the sensual, brutal, low- 
class Neapolitan, and his singing, especially in 
the second act, was superb.”—Reynold’s. 


* * * 


“Signor Sammarco’s performance is a really 
great one. He suggests perfectly the man’s vul- 
gar swagger and conceit, and sartorially he is a 
joy. The very cut of his striped flannel suit re- 
veals Rafaele’s temperament, and the jewelry, 
gaudy hatband, and twirling cane make up a 
clever presentment. The music is well suited to 
him, and he sings it with admirable art.”—The 
People. : 

a ok * 

“A striking performance was that of Mr. Sam- 
marco as the Camorrist; he both looked and 
acted the character to the life, and his singing 
was above reproach.’—The Lady's Pictortal. 


a ee 


“Signor Sammarco as Rafaele, his swagger- 


‘ing rival, for the affections of Maliella, gave a 


striking performance.’’—Z/ilustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 
* * x 
“Signor Sammarco gave a graphic. study of 
the callous Rafaele, and as usual, sang the 
music most artistically.”—The Era. 


* * * 


“Signor Sammarco makes the head of the 
Camorra a horrible little bounder, a very clever 
character study this.”"—The Sporting Times. 


* * * 


“Signor Sammarco was delightful, singing 
and acting with splendid vivacity and abandon.”’ 
-Manchester Courier. 


ok * * 


“Signor Sammarco made Rafaele altogether 
unforgettable.”—-Aberdeen Free Press. 


aE eee 


“Signor Sammarco could scarcely have im- 
proved upon his finished portrait of the rakish 
Rafaele.”—The Scotsman. 


ee ee 


“Though Signor Sammarco’s Rafaele was 
full of the heedless, heartless gayety one asso- 
ciates with the part, he sang superbly.”—The 
Birmingham Gazette. 


* * * 


“Signor Sammarco, as Rafaele, was naturally 
much more in the picture, and it spoke volumes 
for his artistic sincerity that in his capacity as 
an up-to-date Neapolitan rough, in festal attire, 
he was willing to wear such singularly unbe- 
coming clothes.”—Westminster Gazette. 
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NOT A “MUSICAL SLUMMING TOUR” 








Writing a Successful Light Opera the Fulfillment of a Long 
Ambition for Rudolf Friml—Dangers That the Serious 
Composer Encounters When He Essays the Lighter Vein 








N spite of the fact that he has heretofore 
I been known as a composer of music in 
the more serious forms Rudolf Friml is 
serenely unashamed of having written a 
successful comic opera in Emma Trentini’s 
new vehicle, “The Firefly.” This young 
Bohemian composer does not care to be 
enrolled among the serious musicians who 
cover such an incursion into the light opera 
field with the explanation that they are do- 
ing this for mental relaxation—a sort of 


musical slumming tour. On the contrary, 
Mr. Friml declares that it has always been 
his ambition to write a legitimate operetta 
and that it was with this in view that he 
took up his residence in Amerca. 

In the bustling lobby of his New York 
hotel, two days after the triumphant pre- 
miére of his first operatic effort, Mr. 
Friml set forth some of his convictions re- 
garding this line of creative work. _ 

“The conscientious writer of comic op- 
era has a mission in the world, just as 
much as the composers of symphonies or 
music dramas. People do not want to listen 
to symphonies all the time, for 
every one has his lighter 
moods and symphonic music 
may not be satisfying at such 
times. All serious music and 
none of the sparkling kind 
makes Jack a dull boy, indeed. 

“In other words, it is the 
mission of the composer of 
the higher forms to elevate 
and to inspire, while the light 
opera composer’s mission is to 
amuse. Each man has mo- 
ments in his life when amuse- 
ment is just as essential to 
his welfare as _ inspiration 
would be at another time, and 
therefore the writer of light 
opera finds his place in the 
world just as much as the 
composer of a concerto. 

“No composer of a comic 
opera need be ashamed of his 
work, providing that it 1s 
well done. There is no reason why the 
score of the lighter work cannot be mu- 
sicianly, for the painstaking writer devotes 
the same care to polishing off an operetta 
gem as he would exert in creating a scene 
in grand opera. This musicianly thorough- 
ness is quite apart from the content of the 
songs themselves, which must, of course, 
be suited to the needs of the librettist and 
the singers. Here is where the so-called 
serious musician often fails when he at- 
tempts light opera. While there is some- 
thing funny happening on the stage he may 
be soaring in the clouds of exalted inspira- 
tion, with the result that his accompanying 
music is woefully solemn. 


“Those who fancy that Mr. Serious 
Composer is taking a ‘step downward’ 


when he writes a comic opera may well 
consider the question as to whether it is 























“The 


Rudolf 
Firefly,” in Which Emma Trentini Is 


Appearing 


Friml, Composer of 


not almost as difficult in its way for him 
to create this kind of music as it would be 
for the typical writer of musical comedies 
to compose a symphony—that is, leaving 
out the matter of technical equipment. 
“The noint is that Mr. Serious Com- 
poser has been thinking musically along 
one line, while Mr. Broadway Com- 
poser has been thinking along another line, 
and it is generally impossible for the 
former to write naturally and sincerely in 
the latter’s mode, especially as he is very 


liable not to believe in that type of com- 
position. 

“Again the invader from the more se- 
rious field will find that he has to eliminate 
his individual tastes largely for the benefit 
of the production as a whole. His score 
should be constructed so that there will be 
some music in it to suit each of the various 
types of people that make up the audiences. 
There is one Western dramatic critic who 
came to hear ‘The Firefly’ again and again, 
and his favorite song in the piece is the 
one number that I consider least worth 
while. A musical friend of mine is partial 
to another song, which the audiences don’t 
seem to care for—and so on. 

“The ‘high brow’ critic hears certain 
songs in a comic opera which are especially 
light in character and he ejaculates, ‘Triv- 
ial!’ He overlooks the fact that the pro- 
ducers have found by experiment that such 
a sprightly air is a psychological necessity 
at that point in the action. When a mu- 
sical play rolls around toward eleven 
o'clock the only way to hold the audience 
is to keep things moving, wherefore we in- 
troduced in the last act of ‘The Firefly’ a 
wholesome, lively Parisian dance number, 
which is so popular that it has a semi- 
drawback in that it ‘stops the show’ with 
its many encores. Mr. Serious Composer 
might insist that nothing less than a folk 
dance would come up to his ideas for this 
number, but a folk dance would be out of 
place in this scene, as it takes place in a 
modern drawing room. The composer 
must forget himself, in other words, and 
mould his music according to the practical 
needs of the production as they work out 
in the rehearsals and early performances.” 


Writing an Over Night “Hit” 


An instance of this adaptability is found 
in the history of the song, “Sympathy,” 
which scored a hit in the New York pre- 
miécre of “The Firefly.” As pointed out 
by Mr. Friml the original “Sympathy” 
song, written in a different vein, did not 
suit the situation in which it was sung. On 
the Friday before the New York opening 
the composer finished the new version of 
the song; it was introduced in the opera 
on Saturday; on the same day Mr. Friml 
sent the manuscript to New York and the 
Schirmer presses turned out the sheet mu- 
sic of “Sympathy” in time for distribution 
at the Monday performance. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Friml 
came to America first as an assistant to 
Kubelik, whose regular accompanist had 
become ill, and the Bohemian musician 
gave up a tour as solo pianist to accom- 
modate the violinist. Previously Mr. 
Friml had studied composition with Dvo- 
rak and had written two ballets produced 
at the Dresden Court Opera, which gave 
him a taste for writing for the stage. 

“Why do I not write a Bohemian op- 
eretta?”’ echoed the young composer. “Be- 
cause I fear that an opera of Bohemian 
themes might not wear well for an entire 
evening, for although our melodies are 
beautiful many of them are tinged with 
sadness reflected from the life of the 
people, similar to that found in Russian 
songs. I am contemplating, however, a 
Japanese operetta for Miss Trentini, as 
Arthur Hammerstein is anxious to present 
her in a Japanese part, feeling that her 


diminutive size will make her most charm- 
ing in such a character. I may go to Japan 
to absorb the atmosphere and to study the 
national music, even doing much of the 
composition on the spot where the scenes 
are to be laid. I will have about a year 
for the completion of that work, whereas 
‘The Firefly’ had to be written in two 
months.” m @ «. 


ADLER WITH KNEISELS 








Pianist’s Providence Success Causes 


Desire for Recital Hearing 

ProvipENcE, R. I., Dec. 5.—The second 
concert in the Kneisel Quartet series took 
place on Monday afternoon with a most 
satisfactory program, Clarence Adler, the 
pianist, being the assisting artist. The fea- 
ture of the afternoon was the superb per- 
formance of the Brahms B Major Trio, 
played by Messrs. Kneisel, Willeke and 
Adler in a most sympathetic manner. Mr. 
Adler’s brilliant playing of the piano part 
was so thoroughly appreciated that a gen- 
eral desire was expressed for an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this artist in recital. 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Major and two 
movements from César Franck’s Quartet 
in D Major were given with utmost refine- 
ment and beauty. 

On Wednesday afternoon W. L. Hubbard 
gave the second in a series of lectures on 
the operas which the Boston company will 
produce for the first time this season, the 
opera chosen being Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
He was ably assisted by Mrs. Everett, who 
sang the “Lullaby,” from the fourth act, 
and also by Frank L. Waller, who played 
several of the themes on the piano. 

The auditorium of Rockefeller Hall, 
Brown University, was well filled with stu- 
dents and the faculty on Wednesday even- 
ing, when Arthur Whiting gave his second 
recital of chamber music. The program of 
romantic music was rendered most ably 
by Nina Fletcher, violinist, and Bart Wirtz, 
‘cellist, Mr, Whiting explaining the place 
in music of Tartini, Beethoven and 
Brahms. G. F. H. 





Louisville Contralto Returns in Recital 

LouIsvILLE, Dec. 3.—Mrs. Carrie Roth- 
schild Sapinsky, the Louisville contralto, 
after a year of success on tour, returned 
last week for a recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Horner, soprano, and Frederick 
Cowles, pianist. The opulence and appeal 
of Mrs. Sapinsky’s voice and her mastery 
of interpretation were much in evidence 
and her efforts were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by a large assembly of music 
lovers. The program comprised groups of 
German, French, Italian and English songs, 
closing with a duet from “Madama But- 
terfly,” which was sung with Mrs. Horner. 


oe 





“The Folly of Memorizing” 


“I deplore,” said the late Stephen Heller 
on one occasion to his pupil, Isidore 
Philipp, “this folly of memorizing. Why 
play everything by heart? I have heard 
Liszt, Thalberg and Mme. Clara Schumann 
play.with music in front of them. Virtuo- 
sos do not want to play merely the few 
pieces they have learned to play by heart.” 
—The Etude. 
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WERRENRATH MAKES 
DEBUT AS CONDUCTOR 


Baritone Wins Laurels in a New RoGle 
at Choral Concert of the New 
York University 





Reinald Werrenrath made his début as a 
conductor last Tuesday evening in the New 
York University Auditorium conducting 
the University Heights Choral Society. 
The young baritone showed himself to be 
almost as much at home in this field as he 
is in the field 6f song recital. He was as- 
sisted by Eleanor Poehler, mezzo-soprano, 


with Frank Bibb at the piano and W. Lyn- 
don Wright at the organ. 

This was the third concert of the present 
season under what is known as the Campus 
Concert Course, which is in the second 
year of its existence. 

The program opened with three choral 
numbers: Mendelssohn’s “Judge Me, O 
God” (Psalm xliii), and Pinsuti’s “In this 
hour of softened splendor” and “The sea 
hath its pearls.” The last two were sung 
a capella. The chorus numbered fifty. Its 
strength lay in the soprano portion, both 
numerically and vocally. Owing te the 
deficiency of men singers the tone was un- 
even and there were times when the male 
parts could not be heard. Mr. Werrenrath 
worked hard, however, and achieved good 
results, considering the many difficulties 
under which he has had to labor to make 
this concert a success. He explained this 
to his audience, saying how difficult it had 
been to get the members to attend rehear- 
sals, as college or - home duties took up so 
much time. The soloist of the evening 
followed. She sang two of - Richard 
Strauss’s songs, “Zueignung” and “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” “L’amour de moi” 
and “Where Corals Lie,” by Elgar. Miss 
Poehler displayed a light but pleasing 
mezzo-soprano voice and her enunciation 
was remarkably clear. The first half of 
the program closed with the chorus in the 
Blue Danube Waltz (arranged by Hans 
Lichter). This was done so well that at 
the close Mr. Werrenrath was forced to 
bow his thanks several times, in which he 
finally had his chorus join him. 

Miss Poehler and chorus began the sec- 
ond half of the program with the Ha- 
banera from “Carmen,” rendered in Eng- 
lish. A chorus of women’s voices followed 
in “Ashes of Roses” and Chaminade’s “The 
Sailor’s Christmas,” with incidental solo 
by Miss Corthell, soprano. Miss Poehler 
then gave Mr. Bibb’s “Recollection” and 
“Sea Poem” (words by Lawrence A. Mc- 
Louth). The “Sea Poem” was particulariy 


good and both had to be repeated. 


Miss Poehler, who is from Minneapolis 
and who was making her first appearance 
in New York, completely won her audience 
in “Spring’s Singing,” Sidney Homer’s 
“How’s My Boy!” and the “Shadow 
March” of Theresa del Riego. She was 
loudly applauded. She responded with 
John Carpenter’s “The Red Head” and 
“Practising,” sung delightfully. Edward 
Elgar’s “Britons, Alert!” (Epilogue from 
“Caractacus”) brought the concert to a 
close. M. 





Eccentricities of Famous Professors 


My student days in Leipsic are full of 
memories of the well-known musicians and 
professors who were gathered there at the 
time, writes Sir Frederick Cowen in the 
London /World. There was Moscheles 
(who had known Beethoven and had been 
the intimate friend of Mendelssohn), with 
his great pianistic gifts and his many little 
peculiarities, such as always measuring to 
a nicety—even to a single sheet of music— 
the exact height of the stool or chair on 
which he sat at the piano, etc. There was 
the great theorist, Hauptmann, whose habit 
of continually taking snuff while he cor- 
rected our counterpoint and fugues caused 
him often to get so confused between the 
two occupations that he indiscriminately 
applied the ink to his nose and the snuff to 
the music paper. (The scent is still strong 
on my exercise-books after the lapse of 
nearly half a century.) Then there was 
Plaidy, who played nothing but five-finger 
exercises, and made us do the same for 
two hours every day; Reinecke, who 
taught us all in his good, old-fashioned way 
but would not allow any modern innova- 
tions; Ferdinand David, for whom Men- 
delssohn composed his violin concerto; Ja- 
dassohn, with his strong lisp, and many 
others. 





Edna Blanche Showalter Loses Suit 
Against Savage 


Edna Blanche Showalter, who sang Min- 
nie in Henry W. Savage’s production of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” lost a suit 
for $8,700 which she brought against Mr. 
Savage for alleged breach of contract. 
Justice Hotchkiss, in the Supreme Court 
of New York last week, instructed the jury 
to return a verdict for the defendant. 
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WOULD HAVE LAW AGAINST “PRODIGIES” 





César Thomson Emphatic in Denouncing the Premature Exploitation 
of Talented Children—A Menace to the Child and an Obstacle 
in the Pathway of True Art—Americans, Like Prodigies, in Too 
Much of a Hurry to Appear in Public, Declares the Belgian 


Violin Master 


RUSSELS, Nov. 15.—When you enter 
the delightfully cozy house of César 
Thomson in Brussels, you have the im- 
pression of being in a venerable domain of 


art presided over by a veritable patriarch in 


music. The master and his vivacious wife, 
an Italian by birth, at once give you the 
feeling of being at home. They are ready 


to discuss music with the ever-youthful en- | 
And considering | 


thusiasm of true artists. 
this enthusiasm, it was rather a surprise to 
me to hear that the eminent violin pedagog 
took anything but an optimistic view of 
present-day violin playing. | Compared 
with a former period, Thomson considers 
violinistic conditions of to-day as _ not 
merely being at a standstill, but even de- 
cidedly retrogressive. Said he: 
“When and where do you find an artist 
of to-day devoting himself to music prim- 
arily for art’s sake? If it is not monetary 


gain, it is personal glory that is aimed at. . 


Where do you find an artist playing the 
violin because he has to play; because it is 
to him as the breath of his nostrils? Of 
course, a great many contemporary violin- 
ists play because they were led into this 
profession in infancy, as it were, and have 
consequently come to look upon it as part 
of their existence,-even where this is not 
the case. And here it seems to me lies one 
of the most harmful influences—the prema- 
ture appearances of ‘prodigies.’ 

“T am most decidedly averse to having 
prodigies appear in public. 
advise an international law forbidding 
children to appear in public before they 
have attained a certain age. As you know, 
laws exist in some countries prohibiting 
the premature employment of children in 
factories and. even as _ co-operators in 
theaters. It seems even more ill-advised 
that children, as delicate as artistically 
talented children are apt to be, should be 
subjected to such a nervous strain as ac- 





I would even ! 








Horatio Connell 
Bass-Baritone 


Mr. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune— 
“His voice, of fine, natural quality, has 
been evenly developed and he has a most 
commendable taste and a very considerable 
finish of ‘style. He deserves to be greeted 
as a welcome addition to New York’s musi- 
cal circles.” 


Man’g’t: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


-- hea a public apearance in a concert 
all. 

“If a physically powerful child, still 
growing, were compelled to strain every 
muscle daily in carrying heavy weights, you 
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Thomson, Belgium’s Famous 


Violinist and Pedagog 


César 


would soon have a ruin of what had prom- 
ised to become’a splendid type of man or 
woman. And if such is the natural result 
in a purely physical instance, it is still 
more to be feared in the case of.a musical 
child with its extraordinarily delicate 
nervous mechanism. And, furthermore, 
those who really have the ideals and the 
welfare of music at heart should deplore 
this lamentably growing custom. For it 
tends to make music commonplace and is 
an obstacle to the natural progress of all 
that can be called true art.” 

As César Thomson has an international 
reputation as master of the violin, I was 
led to ask him what he thought of our 
countrymen as violin performers. I re- 
ceived a very straightforward answer: 

“T admire their diligence, their persever- 
ance and their intelligence, but I deplore 
their hurry, their lack of thoroughness and 
consequent lack of inspiration,” said Thom- 
son. “Of course, I speak of Americans in 


general when [ say this. I have had Ameri- 
can pupils who did excellent, even extraor- 
dinary work, but I find that your country- 
men are somewhat similar to the ‘prodigy’ 
we have just been speaking of. They in- 
sist upon getting into public work before 
they are ripe for it. And you know your- 
self that, if a young artist begins a profes- 
sional career before he is ready for it, it is 
very difficult for him later to resume his 
studies where he left off before making 
his début. O. P. Jacos. 


VIENNA AMERICAN CONCERTS 








Two Pianists and a Violinist Heard to 
Advantage 


Vienna, Nov. 22.—The American 
Musical Club of Vienna, which has re- 
sumed its good work with every indication 
of increasing prosperity, had its first musi- 
cale recently at the handsome rooms of the 
Anglo-American Club in this city. The 
Sevcik pupils, Albert Cornfeld, of Phila- 
delphia, and Ralph Lewando, of Boston, 
accompanied on the piano by Herman 
Wasserman, of New York, gave an excel- 
lent rendering of Bach’s D Minor Con- 
certo. This was followed by Paganini’s 
“Moses Variations,” played by Cornfeld 
with the fine technic for the display of 
which this composition serves. The prom- 
ising young violinist was engaged by 
Godowsky just before his departure for 
America as teacher for his young son, a 
distinction on which his fellow students 
heartily congratulated him. 

At the club’s second musicale, which took 
place yesterday, the American violinist, 
David Hochstein, delighted a large and 
appreciative audience by a number of 
charmingly rendered morceaux, among 
them a graceful Beethoven minuet. A. F. 





Gail Gardner Makes Rome Début as 
“Mimi” 


Rome, Dec. 6—Under the stage name 
of Grovanna Garda, Gail Gardner, the so- 
prano and a cousin of United States Sen- 
ator Elihu Root of New York, made her 
operatic début to-night at the Adriano 
Theater as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” The 
American Ambassador and Mrs. O’Brien 
and many other prominent Americans were 


present to rejoice in the indubitable suc- 
cess of their fellow-countrywoman. Praise 
and applause were bestowed liberally upon 
Miss Gardner, both for her singing and 
her acting. 


$8,000 FOR ACCOMPANIST 








Ludwig Schwab Leaves Kubelik to Be- 
come Singer’s Private Musician 


Jan Kubelik has lost his accompanist, 
Ludwig Schwab. Mrs. Archibald S. White, a 
contralto, formerly prominent as Olive 
Celeste Moore, has engaged Mr. Schwab 
as her private accompanist. “He is the best 
accompanist I happen to know,” said Mrs. 
White in explanation, “and I do not think 
$8,000 a year at all an exhorbitant sum to 
pay such an artist.” 

Mr. Schwab said that he did not like to 
leave Mr. Kubelik, but the violinist was 
booked for four years of travel including 
South Africa, and Mr. Schwab did not feel 
equal to so much travel. Mrs. White. 
whose millionaire husband is a partner of 
Charles P. Taft, was a choir singer before 
she went on the stage. 





Christmas Program by Detroit Club 


_ Detroit, Micn., Dec. 5.—The third morn- 
ing concert of the Detroit Tuesday Mu- 
sicale, on December 3, introduced a Christ- 
mas program in which Fredericka Moebs 
played Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor; the 
Chaminade Quartet sang a Christmas 
hymn of the seventeenth century arranged 
by Max Spicker, while the last number 
of the program was Liza Lehmann’s “No 
Candle Was There and No Fire,” and se- 
lections from a sacred song cycle by Paul 
Bliss. Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford acted as 
accompanist. B €. BB, 





Detroit, Dec. 2.—Mme. Calvé and her 
husband, Mr. Gasparri, together with Emil- 
iano Renaud, pianist, appeared here on 
Thursday evening for the second time in 
the last few months. The soprano sang 
with a warmth of feeling quite lacking in 
her first appearance. Mme. Calvé appeared 
to best advantage. in the aria from 
“Sapho,” Gounod, and_ the - “Habafiera” 
from “Carmen.” E. C. B. 
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Europe Will Send To America 


Josef LHEVINNE 


This Season No Pianist More Distinguished 


And More Truly Admired Than The Brilliant Russian 





Lhevinne is frequently called the Second Rubinstein. His Achievements both in 
Europe and America have been of a character that leaves no room for doubt as 





to his title to a conspicuous place among Pianoforte Masters of the day. 
arrives in America at Christmas, and will remain but three months. 
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MUSIC AND CONSCIOUSNESS 





sciousness”’ 


A Residual Problem in the “Emotion Question”—-Emotion Accor- 
ding to Dictionary Definition and Popular Idea—Need of 
Reckoning with Latter—What this Leads to in Understanding 
Music’s Appeal—Confusion Between “Emotion’’ and ‘“Con- 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


‘ 











N two recent articles in MusicaAL AMER- 
1cA I have brought forward what I be- 
lieve to be imperative reasons why we 
should cease to crucify music upon the out- 
grown terms “intellectual” and especially 
“emotional” by which it has long been cus- 
tomary to define its appeal. 

In one of these articles I pointed out a 
number of ways in which music appeals— 
to the sense of sight, color, tonal design, 
memory, association, to muscular move- 
ment, etc—which do not come under the 
head of “emotion” as commonly under- 
stood. As I am writing of this matter for 
the sake of the people, and not for pro- 
fessors in schoolrooms, I wish to urge that 
it is the popular idea of “emotion” with 
which we must deal and not the definition 


of the dictionary or the psychological lab- 
oratory. Lexicographers and psychologists 
may analyze these matters as tney will; 
but it is the people who create them in the 
first place, and with whom the issues of 
our national musical progress rest. And 
the people must be met where they stand, 
and not upon the basis of certain dic- 
tionary lore which we may think they 
should acquire. 


Popular Idea of ‘‘Emotion’’ 


Now by “emotion” people generally mean 
excitement, perturbation, as the excitement 
of fear or joy, or one of the many emo- 
tions which arise when the course of true 
love fails to run smoothly. The dictionary, 
however, goes further than to define emo- 
tion as actual “excitement” or “perturba- 
tion” of the mind, or rather goes less far, 
and defines it also as “movement” of the 
mind—i. e. activity of the mind which does 
not rise to the intensity of excitement or 
perturbation. This mere motion of the 
mind, its capacity to respond to some stim- 
ulus without being actually “worked up” 
over it, has very little to do with the pop- 
ular idea of emotion, which pictures it as 
a state of agitation, and leans strongly to 
the “perturbation” side of the dictionary 
definition. 

A few days ago I had occasion to speak 
to a group of people on this question of 
freeing music from the Laocoon serpent 
coils of its present definition, as regards 
its appeal, and of lifting to a higher honor 
in the thought of men. In a discussion 
which followed it was maintained by one 
person that these non-emotional modes of 
music’s appeal, as to the sense of sight, 
color, association, etc., led directly back 
‘to emotion again, since,- for example, the 
imaginary sight of something could cause 
an emotion; and thus, even granting these 
other modes of musical appeal, they could 
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in the end all be brought under the head 
of emotion. It was distressing indeed, 
after beginning to get music out of the 
toils, to encounter one whose sole desire 
was to get it back into them again! 


A New Perspective Needed 


Nevertheless I was glad that this particu- 
lar question arose, for a view of it from 
the right angle will help immensely in see- 
ing the practical truth involved in the mat- 
ter, and in gaining the new perspective 
which is so greatly needed to-day. First, 
however, let us look at the element of 
falsehood in the position taken by the 
person mentioned, and which lies rather in 
the non-effectiveness of that position than 
in the intrinsic nature of it. For while it 
may prove to be true, academically, that 
anything whatsoever which merely moves 
or gains the attention of the mind, without 
actually “exciting” it, can be said to pro- 
duce “emotion,” that is very far from the 
popular idea of emotion, and it is false to 
assume that the people, en masse, are going 
to change their idea of the meaning of a 
word for the sake of anything or anybody. 
And it is not merely ignorant people who 
hold this popular idea of the word emo- 


tion, as a rather high state of excitation; 


most, if not all, of the poets and prose 
writers of our era have given the word the 
meaning which it has among the people. 
[It would be sheer insanity to suppose that 
the people could be made to change their 
common conception and use of any word. 
But just as the people are loath to alter 
the meaning of a common word to fit it 
to a wider and unusual meaning, they are 
eager to accept a new word to cover such 
a wider and unusual meaning which, while 
popularly grasped, still remains unnamed. 
So, we find ourselves in search of a word. 

For music to excite or “work up” the 
mind to a notable degree, and for music 
merely to excite or awaken the attention 
of the mind, in one or all of the numerous 
ways in which this can be done, are two 
very different matters. The attention of 
the mind can thus be held in many more 
ways than those in which it can be actually 
excited or perturbed. This mere causing 
of any motion of the mind, however slight, 
i. €., the mere gaining of its attention, may 
fall technically within the definition of 
emotion ; but it certainly does not represent 
the people’s idea of emotion. The people 
have only to observe the effect made upon 
them by listening to music (as was proved 
by recent experiments in the psychological 
laboratory at Clark University) to realize 
that it affects them in many ways other 
than those which they themselves are ac- 
customed to regard as “emotional,” ways 
more fully described in my earlier articles, 
and merely hinted at in this. With this 
appeal to the mind in unlimited ways and 
directions, it is plain to see how one who 
has not waked up to the simple truth, and 
who still clings to the old “emotion” super- 
stition about music, would be led, as was 
the editor of one of our great dailies re- 
cently, to apologize for music’s “primarily 
emotional appeal” in seeking to enlist sup- 
port fora great musical cause. 


A New Word Required 


What we stand in need of, then, is a 
word more inclusive than “emotion” as 
commonly understood, and which takes in 
at a single stroke not only what we or- 
dinarily mean by the emotions, but all the 
less intense and wholly unintense move- 
ments of the mind, visual impressions, 
esthetic perceptions, association of ideas, 
etc., called into existence by music as well. 
There is but one thing in which all known 
movements of the mind unite, and that is 
—consciousness. It is consciousness itself 
to which music makes its primary appeal. 
Every one knows this _ instinctively—for 
every one knows that the immediate effect 
of any musical tone is to attract the atten- 
tion, 1. e., to stimulate the consciousness. 
To what part of the consciousness the mu- 
sic shall go after it has gained its entrance 
into it is quite another, and a secondary 
matter. There seems to be no phase or 
area of the consciousness that music can- 
not stimulate, if it is the right music and 


the right consciousness. And some persons 
respond universally to music. The emo- 
tions, as generally understood, are but one 
region, one department of the conscious- 
ness. 

Our consciousness is the whole play- 
ground of our life. When we recognize 
that music can start the play in any quar- 
ter of it, in a number of regions of it at 
once, and even set the whole of it in ac- 
tion, we have begun to recognize how vast 
is the appeal of music. We then know 
how needful it is, for music’s fulfilment of 
itself, that we free our minds of the 
cramping thought that music, however well 
it may express them, concerns itself only, 
or mainly, with the “emotions.” 





MANNERS ON THE STAGE 





Eccentricities and Affectations Not 
Easily Pardoned by Public 


Managers and audiences ask nowadays 
that artists be ladies and gentlemen. Pe- 
culiar attire, eccentric actions, and all the 
characteristics that used to designate cer- 
tain “artists” are, as a writer in the Pitts- 
burgh Spectator reminds us, no longer 
popular. If a soloist appears upon the 
platform and looks or acts anything dif- 
ferent from a human being, the audience is 
prejudiced against that soloist instead of 
being predisposed in his favor. We are 
taught to believe that a man can be a great 
genius, a brilliant virtuoso and still be a 
rational human being. 

The pianist who smirks, or the one who 
ogles his audience, the soprano who falsely 
pleads “indisposition,” or the bass who 
rages at his audience in tone and look are 
types of soloists the public takes not to its 
heart. When plans are made for future 
engagements and contracts are made out, 
these folk, like certain late Presidential 
candidates, are left high and dry. 

David Bispham among men and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink among women are two 
of the most beloved soloists upon the plat- 
form to-day. Why, asks the man from 
Munhall? Because they are warmhearted 
gentlefolk, as well as great singers. Kind- 
liness glows within them, geniality beams 
from them. There are many great singers 
the country over, but from Hellgate to 
Golden Gate there are few who equal these 
in popularity. 





Enthusiastic Reception to Persinger in 
Boulder, Col. 


Bou.per, CoL., Nov. 27.—A_ conspiracy 
between old Boreas and the local weather 
man failed to dampen the ardor of Boulder 
music-lovers, as shown by the enthusiastic 
audience which welcomed Louis Persinger, 
the American violinist, who was the first 
artist presented by the Friday Musical 
Club. He gave an excellent program, as- 
sisted by the club chorus. Mr. Persinger’s 
playing was marked by a high order of 
musical intelligence controlled by a fully 
developed technic. His tone, bowing and 
phrasing were noticeatle, especially for the 
extreme delicacy with which they were ex- 
ecuted, without the least attempt to force 
the expression. The accompanist, Samuel 
Chotzinoff, gave an artistic finish to Per- 
singer’s interpolations. The Club Chorus 
sang two charming groups of songs. 


E. T. A. 

Mme. Matzenauer Here with Tenor 
Husband 

Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, was a pas- 
senger on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
reaching New York on December 4. With 
her was her husband, Signor Fontano, 
whom she married last Summer. Signor 
Fontano is a Wagnerian tenor but does not 
expect to sing in this country. Both he and 
Mme. Matzenauer sang in Buenos Ayres 
last Summer. 





Medal for Mme. Tetrazzini 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini sailed for this 
country December 7 for her annual season 
in concert and opera. Before leaving Lon- 
don last week she was soloist at a concert 
of the London Philharmonic Society and 
was presented with the society’s gold medal. 





Busy Month for Violinist Jacobs 


December has already proved to be an 
unusually busy month for Max Jacobs, the 
New York violinist. He was heard twice 
on December 1, in the afternoon in a pri- 
vate musicale at the home of Mrs. Fuller, 


in the evening at the Educational Alliance, 
on the 3rd at Carnegi¢ Lyceum when his 
first regular quartet toncert took place, 
twice on the 8th in the afternoon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at the concert for the 
“Widowed Mothers’ Funds,” and at Del- 
monico’s in the evening, on the 11th at Dr. 
Cadman’s Church in Brooklyn and on the 
14th at a private musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Alexander. He &ppears more than 
a half dozen times in concert and recital 
before the end of .the month. 





Hamburg recently heard the first per- 
formance of a new symphony by an Italian 
composer named Frances¢o Neglia. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


D’Annunzio, Now in High Favor with Composers, May Be 
Puccinj’s Next Collaborator—Harold Bauer Tells Londoners 
He Has Attained the Ambition of His Boyhood— More 
Music at Home Needed, Urges London Critic—171 Women 
Composers “‘in the Larger Forms’’ Since 1875 —Libretto 
Contest in France Promises Desired Results—Apropos of 
the London Philharmonic’s Be-Medaling of Tetrazzini 








LEASED, doubtless, with the outcome 
of his cojlaboration with Mascagni on 

the as yet unproduced “Parisina”; grati- 
fied, too, it is reasonable to suppose, by 
the new incarnation of his “Dead City” 
as an opera that has engaged the blended 
creative talents of two French pianists, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, if appearances do not 


deceive in this particular instance, has 
lately been coquetting with that supreme 
marketer of “best sellers” in the opera 
world, Giacomo Puccini. The _ circum- 


stances that aroused suspicion are thus 
described in Le Monde Artiste: 

“It wag at Bordeaux, about a week ago, 
in one of the rooms of the restaurant at 
the sign of the Chapon fin. A patron 
seated at a table elegantly prepared for 
two people seemed to be expecting a com- 
panion who was manifestly late. Minutes 
passed, the guest was beginniny to grow 
impatient, when the door opened and the 
expected late-comer hastened toward the 
table where his friend received him with 
outstretched arms. Breakfast was served 
and then the two friends arrived at the 
stage for a cigar and a cigarette, began to 
talk messa voce as if taking precautions 
against les indiscrétions. Now, what could 
have been the subject of this conference of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, come from neighbor- 
ing Arachon, “where he has a villa, and 
Giacomo Puccini, who had made the jour- 


ney from Milan expressly for a consulta-. 


tion with the poet?” 
* * x 
_ Luisa Tetrazzini said when the 
venerable Philharmonic Society of 
London presented her with its coveted gold 
medal at the third concert of its IoIst sea- 
son last week, or whether shé said any- 
thing at all, the cable has not detailed ; but 
what Harold Bauer said at the previous 
concert when, after playing the Beethoven 
Concerto in G Major and the Brahms 
“Waltzer,” op. 39, he was similarly dec- 
orated was that he had now attained the 
ambition. of his boyhood. The last recip- 
ient of this honor previous to Bauer was 
Pablo Casals, Spain’s wonder-’cellist. The 
Florentine soprano’s Philharmonic pro- 
gram numbers last week were the “Couplets 
du Mysoli” from David’s “La Perle du 
Brésil,” Grieg’s “Solveig’s Song” and 
Percy Pitt’s “Sérénade du Passant.” 
There were other elements of an unusual 
nature in the program. There was a sec- 
ond soloist, quite as much in evidence as 


Mme. Tetrazzini, and two of the three 
numbers assigned to the orchestra were 
novelties by British composers. The sec- 


ond soloist was the Russian pianist, Basil 
Sapellnikoff, a frequent visitor to England 
of late years, who played the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto, also Arensky’s “Pres de 
la Mer” and Tausig’s arrangement of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” A re- 
cently completed “Symphony in four linked 
movements” by C. Hubert Parry had its 
first performance anywhere, the composer 
conducting, while a first hearing in Eng- 
land was given to Charles Macpherson’s 
“Fantasy on Four Scotch Tunes.” Special 
prices, which ranged up to five dollars, 
were charged for this concert. 

The exact nature of the policy that gov- 
erns the Philharmonic in choosing its med- 
alists is not always decipherable to the 
non-Philharmonic observer. While Tet- 
razzini was receiving this stamp and seal 
of official recognition, Nellie Melba, who, 


notwithstanding her association of long 
years’ standing with the English music 


world, has never yet been the recipient of 
a courtesy extended in times past to Patti, 
Tietjens, Nilsson, Albani, Louise Kirkby- 
Lunn and Charles Santley, was singing in 
one of the English provincial cities em- 
braced in the tour she is now making prior 
to putting a vocal girdle around the earth. 

The composition of her “concert party” 


seems to be elastic in character, adjusting 
itself, evidently, to the standing of the dif- 
ferent towns visited in the musical Dun 
or Bradstreet. For whereas Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Edmund Burke, the Canadian 
basso, and Josef Szigeti, the Hungarian 
violinist, were her associates, with the 











“it was my misfortune frequently to find 
myself in a seat at some famous chamber 
concert next to a terrific enthusiast. Un- 
happily, his enthusiasm had nothing to do 
with the performance. It was roused en- 
tirely by the amount of difficulty to this 
particular hearer in following the various 
keys through which the music passed; and 
the enthusiasm was vented on me, for the 
enthusiast used to dig me in the ribs, and 
remark in a hoarse whisper, ‘G minor,’ ‘F 
sharp,’ ‘B flat,’ or whatever key the players 
happened to be plaving in at that particu- 
lar moment. At home one may limit one’s 
audience to enthusiasts who will not talk 
during the performance, and one can call 
for precisely that music which one desires 
to listen to. Further, one is not bound to 
the everlasting program of quartets by 
Haydn, Beethoven, and one more or less 
modern work.” 

All of which is true enough, but then 
“one” is rarely a Mr. de Coppet with a 
Flonzaley Quartet at beck and call. 

A stronger claim for the superiority of 








The Dance of the Apaches in Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Madonna” as 
Given at the Vienna People’s Opera 


Hutist Philippe Gaubert, at her Birming- 
ham concert, Susanne Morvay, a young 
Hungarian pianist, Frederick Ranalow and 


Arnold Trowell, the ’cellist, took their 
places at Southport. The Australian diva 
has added the now familiar aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise” to her program 
repertoire from “Lucia,” “Tosca,” ‘“Bo- 
heme” and “Hamlet’ this year. 

k * 


UT London’s Philharmonic Society has 
not been dwelling in lovely isolation 

as a dispenser of honors to the musically 
elect. The Royal Swedish Academy in 
Stockholm has just added six names to 
the list of its foreign members. Only one 
of the six additions is not a resident of 
Germany—that is Sgambati, the Italian 
pianist composer. The others are Teresa 
Carréeno and Ferruccio Busoni, Engelbert 
Humperdinck, Max von _ Schillings, the 


conductor-composer, and Georg Hiittner, 
of Dortmund. 
* * + 
OR more “chamber-music at home,” 
more “Hausmusik,” as the Germans 


say, “music of friends,” as Richard Wal- 
thew puts it, Robin H. Legge makes what 
many may consider a timely plea in the 
London Daily Telegraph. Is there now- 
adays, he asks, as much music “made” in 
our homes as there used to be in the 
quieter days before the era of hurry. wor- 
ry, scurry? Speaking for England, he 
thinks not. 

Camille Mauclair, who makes out an 
eloquent case for house-music in his book, 
“La Religion de la Musique,” is quoted as 
maintaining that chamber-music should ex 
ist only in the atmosphere of intimacy. 
Concert-rooms, he notes, are not always 
as pleasant places as they might be for 
audiences convened to hear three long 
works—the conventional fare. Seats are 
often very uncomfortable, the air is stuffy 
and somniferous and our neighbors are 
given to untimely chatter. 

“IT remember many years ago, when liv 
ing abroad,” observes the London critic, 
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music in the private music-room over mu- 
sic in the concert room is put forward by 
W. W. Cobbett, an English musician of 
forty years’ practical experience in cham- 
ber music, who says that when a group of 
accomplished string players appears onthe 
platform of a large hall to play a pro- 
gram of music originally conceived for the 
chamber, the style of actual playing is 
bound to vary from that which the same 
artists would employ in private. It is then 
a miniature orchestra in which the per- 
formers are inclined to change the bow 
more frequently, to press it more vigor- 
ously on the strings, to indulge generally 
in stronger accents, and to forego some 
of the finer nuances. And if a pianist is 
of the party he likewise will be found to 
use more force, a change of style imposed 
upon him by the size of the hall. 

It is rumored in London that Sir Hu- 
bert Parry has been evolving a scheme to 
establish a chamber music club “at which 
members will be assured of finding the 
ingredients of a trio or a quartet, much 
as a golfer is assured of a game if on 
putting in an appearance at his club with- 
out a partner he may play a round with a 
professional.” 

. ss 
HERE is no better fellow to be found 
than Charles M. Widor, but even he 
is not altogether without a tinge of malice, 
Says Le Monde Artiste. 

One of his pupils recently submitted to 
him a sonatina he had composed for piano 
and violin. 

“T have never studied the violin,” ex 
plained the youth, “but this is what we can 
do to get the effect: I can play the piano 
part and whistle the violin part wherever 
it comes in.” 

“No, don’t do that, my friend,” said M 
Widor, “don’t do it yourself—Isn’t the pub 
lic there for that?” 

* * * 


ES dalabe the ink scarcely dry on the score 
of their operatic version of Gabriel 
d’Annunzio’s “The Dead City,” Raoul 
Pugno and his collaborator and erstwhile 
pupil, Nadia Boulanger, have been casting 
about for a vehicle of lighter, more del 
icate coloring for their continued team- 





work. Through Maurice Léna, the poet 
of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” whose 
suggestion was seconded by Henri Cain, 
they have found a subject of naive grace 
in “The Redemption of Colin Muset,” 
drawn from a mystical legend of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Their imaginations aglow over 
the possibilities of the tale, they have al- 
ready’ set to work on their second opera 
while yet their first awaits a public hearing. 

The premiére of “The Dead City” is 
now scheduled for the beginning of next 
season at the Opéra Comique. High are 
the hopes roused by such excerpts of the 
music as the composers have played for 
friends. In developing so absorbing a 
passion for enlarging the literature of the 
lyric stage Pugno is following the example 
set by his fellow-pianist of more cosmo- 
politan blood, Eugen d’ Albert. 

* * x 


NCE more the musical statistician has 
made known the fruits of his indus- 
try, this time to inform the world that 
since 1875 there have been 171 women 
composers. Would you ask where they 
have been hiding themselves—or been hid- 
den by their friends—he will tell you that 
France has produced 94, Italy 38, Germany 
25, England 9, Holland 2, Russia, Spain 
and Sweden 1 apiece. The fact that the 
list is supposed to be restricted to women 
who have composed “in the larger forms” 
whets one’s curiosity to know where are 
France’s “ninety-four,” to say nothing of 
Italy's “thirty-eight” and  Germany’s 
“twenty-five.” 





k * Ok 

OTH political and artistic interests were 

to be served by the gala concert of 
l'rench music arranged to be given at Cov- 
ent Garden Theater, London, on Tuésday 
of this week and repeated at Albert Hall 
two nights later. The political character 
of it was demonstrated by the fact thatthe 
French Government for the first time was 
officially patronizing an enterprise df this 
nature. 

The concert was arranged by a Franco- 
English Committee, at the head of which 
in France is Countess Greffulhe, an enthu- 
siastic patroness of music, who has been 
long identified with the Société des Grandes 
Auditions. Both French and English aris- 
tocracies were well represented among the 
promoters. The committee’s purpose was 
twofold: to inaugurate an energetic cam- 
paign for French music in England and, 
by that means, to help reinforce the En- 
tente Cordiale. In no sense was the un- 
dertaking a business venture, as all the 
expenses were paid by the committee, 
leaving the proceeds of the two concerts 
to be turned over in full to the Red Cross 
Society for the benefit of the victims of 
the Balkan War. 

The forces engaged for the program in- 
cluded the Colonne Orchestra, under Ga- 
briel Pierné’s baton, and Mlle. Demougeot, 
one of the Paris Opéra sopranos. 

x * x 

sensational methods of preliminary 

booming can insure a success for him 
a new violinist with the euphonious name 
of Melsa, as guiltless of prefix as of after- 
adjunct, need lose no sleep over the fre- 
quently worrisome details of début ap- 
pearances so long as he retains the services 
of his present London manager. That re 
sourceful individual, after blowing a loud 
and long blast in the advertising columns 
of London dailies proclaiming the fact that 
the hall in which the new violin player 
was to make his Berlin début was sold out 
a fortnight in advance, serves this “notice” 
on “concert-givers throughout Great 
Britain” : 

“T am bringing out a new violin player, 
Melsa by name. He is 20 years old, and 
has short hair, nevertheless’—wherefore 
the “nevertheless’:—‘in less than two 
months’ time the whole world will talk of 
him and his art. I have never presented a 
failure and I ask you not to complete your 
engagements for next season until you have 
heard all about Melsa. His London début 
is fixed for January next Melsa is the 
best violin player I have ever managed.” 

The insistent use of “violin player” in- 
stead of “violinist” breathes a suspicious 
suggestion of evasion. Why not say 
“fiddler” and be done with it? 

[Continued on next page] 
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ISAPPOINTING as have been the re- 
sults of a recent parallel contest in 
a lighter field in this country, a competition 
opened in France in an effort to bring to 
light at least one good opera libretto has 
produced no fewer than seven that are 
pronounced tout ad fait remarquable, with 
many still to be read. A wealthy Paris 
patron of music, de Soussaye, by name, 
who recognizes that the books of operas 
too often betray a lamentable poverty of 
imagination, offered, not long since, a prize 
of $300 for the best unpublished libretto 
submitted to a mixed jury drawn from the 
Académie francaise and the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, the latter being represented 
by Charles M. Widor and Paladilhe, the 
I'rench Academy by Jules Clarétie, Jean 
Richepin and Maurice Donnay. The prom- 
ised award tempted sixty-eight dreamers 
of dreams—or nightmares, as the case may 
be—for the lyric stage to enter the lists. 





AS’ interesting Brahms manuscript has 
been found in-a private collection in 
Germany. It is a volume provided by 
Clara Schumann with the simple title 
“Lieder,” which contains thirty-three Ger- 
man folksongs in Brahms’s own _ hand- 
writing, four for mixed chorus a capella, 


the others for a solo voice with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Eight of these songs have 
never been published. 

“-s¢.-¢ 


UBLIMELY independent of environ- 
ment, Richard Strauss can compose 
anywhere—in a noisy hotel, in his garden, 


in a carriage, in a railway train. “My. 


pocket music manuscript book never leaves 
me,” a German periodical quotes him, 
“whether I am taking a walk or sitting at 
a table eating and drinking. Whenever a 
motiv comes to me I waste no time but 
immediately make a note of the musical 
suggestion in my book. One of the most 
important melodies in ‘Elektra’ arose in 
my imagination while I was sitting at a 


cardtable playing —o 
* 


ECENT excavations at Memphis 
brought to light, along with a num- 
ber of domestic utensils, five little cymbals 
about five inches in diameter. That these 
instruments, as_ the Musical News ob- 
serves, were much used in Egypt, is proven 
by the mural paintings and carvings in the 
tombs. As. an instance of moderns and an- 
cients joining hands, there is an effective 
part written for cymbals of this kind by 
Berlioz in the “Sanctus” of his “Re- 
quiem.” hi 2x2. 








EXPERT TELLS WHY OLD VIOLINS REMAIN SUPREME 





| Pagers a casual glance across the base- 
ment of the violin shop of John Mar- 


kert;- the’ dealer in stringed instruments 
down on West Eighth street, New 
York, Should be enough to turn ~the 
lover of good fiddles green and yel- 
low with envy. Ranged. about the 
walls and extending from floor’ to 
ceiling are rows upon rows. of* violins, 
‘cellos, violas—many of them master cre- 


ations of the very highest value. They are 
wrapped up in thick brown paper with 
jealous care and so are surrounded with a 
sort of mysterious atmosphere that only 
serves to stimulate the curiosity of those 
who realize the full significance of art 
works of this kind. This modest little base- 
ment is, in a way, a violinist’s paradise in 
miniature. 

Mr. Markert has for many years been 
accumulatng these treasures and every suc- 
ceeding season adds liberally to his stock. He 
has been singularly fortunate in acquiring 
valuable old instruments, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, both by his own efforts 
and those of friends and helpers. At times 
the acquisition of a highly valuable one 
has entailed a surprisingly small expend- 
iture, though, as Mr. Markert himself ad- 
mits, there is a strong element of in- 
definiteness involved in the outlay neces- 
sary to secure violins, violas and ’cellos. 
Sometimes well-nigh priceless ones fall 
into his possession for a comparatively 
small sum. At others one must pay much 
for a thing of relative mediocrity. 

Tests, trials and experiments of all 
kinds to the contrary notwithstanding, Mr. 
Markert persists strongly in his faith for 
these instruments that have a career of a 
century or two behind them. The recent 
conclusions of a jury of Parisian connois- 
seurs in a test of the comparative merits 
of the old and the new have not tended to 
shake his faith in the least. 

“If the old instruments were 
be undistinguishable from the 
told a representative of MusicaL AMERICA 
a few days past, “it is safe to surmise that 
the test was not sufficiently searching in 
all its details. The great distinguishing 
trait between the two kinds is the amaz- 
ing responsiveness of the old in the at- 
tainment of all kinds of delicate effects in 
rapid and highly complicated passages. 
For slow, legato playing the difference is 
imperceptible—that is, of course, if the two 
instruments be of equally good make. One 
can gauge the full extent of the supe- 
riority of the old only in the more exact- 
ing phases of playing and it is possible that 
those who made the tests in Paris did not 
subject their instruments to the closest 
scrutiny from the most essential stand- 
point. 


found to 
new,” he 


“Now it is perfectly likely that in due 
course.of time the best violins made to-day 
will acquire those points of pre-eminent ex- 
cellence that-now distinguish the old. The 
quality of responsiveness is determined by 
age. The oldér the instrument the more 
responsive and I believe that the full meas- 
ure*of responsiveness is not disclosed for a 


‘century or even.a-htindred and fifty years. 


If you had «the choice of two pears, for 
instance, would you not rather eat the one 
that had had ample time to ripen than one 
which was still hard and green? Nat- 
urally, I do not mean to say that all pres- 
ent-day violins will be desirable in a cen- 
tury or two. Some might exist for a thou- 
sand years and never be worth the han- 
dling. 

“Traffic in stringed instruments to-day 
has been materially stimulated by the 
vogue of mechanical piano-players and 
talking-machines. The interest in violin- 
playing has never been more. widespread. 
As music becomes more widely diffused 
through the medium of these mechanical 
devices one finds more people anxious to 
do their own playing of the masterpieces 
with which they thus become familiar, 
We sell great numbers of instruments to 
amateurs—business people and _ students. 
And it is a well-known fact that amateurs 
want the very best instruments they can 


get.” mm &. F. 





Grace Davis Heard in “Stabat Mater” 


Grace Davis, the gifted soprano, sang 
with much success in the concert given on 
November 23 by the Athletic Association 
of the South Orange High School of South 
Orange, N. J. Her selections were “A 
Rose Rhyme,” by Mary Turner Salter; 
“Across the Hill” and Ecstasy by Walter 


Morse Rummel; Hahn’s “Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes” and Dell’ Acqua’s “Villa- 
nelle.” On December 1 Miss Davis was 


heard in the soprano part of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the Mount Morris Bap- 
tist Church under direction of A. Y. Cor- 
nell, the other soloist being Nevada Van 
oe Veer, Albert Quesnel and Frederick 
Weld. 





Titta Ruffo’s Farewell Concert 


Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone, will be 
heard for the last time this season on Sun- 
day evening, December 15, in the Hippo- 
drome, New York. Maggie Teyte and 
Margaret Keyes will be heard in the same 
program, and Nahan Franko and his »r- 
chestra will play several popular selections. 


David Dubinsky, violinist, was the solo- 
ist at a musicale given by the Socialist 
Literary Society, of Philadelphia, on No- 
vember 17. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSER'S CAREER ABROAD 


Stanislav Letovsky Adds Comic 
Opera to Other Works of Varied 
Styles 
ey LETOVSKY, an Amer- 


can, in spite of his foreign name, 
and now conductor at the Opera in the 
city of Posen, Germany, has completed a 
comic opera in three acts called “Die Dame 
am Putztisch,” to a libretto by Walter 
Ramsohr. Mr. Letovsky was born of 
Bohemian parents in Omaha, where he 
studied piano for four years under Joseph 
Gahm, pianist, now resident in New York. 
The precocity of his talents was such that 
he was sent for study to Berlin, where 
he studied composition for a year with 


Hugo Kaun, and continued his piano 
studies with Richard Burmeister. Here 
he also had the artistic advice of Paul 


Juon, on whose recommendation his com- 
positions were published by the celebrated 
3erlin firm of Schlesinger. Shortly after 
he received a call to Kiel, where at 
the age of seventeen he conducted at the 
Stadt Theater, his work receiving the com- 
mendation of Marcella Craft, of the 
Munich opera. Later he was called to 
Posen, where for two years he has at- 
tracted wide attention, having at short 
notice conducted Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” 
and Wagner’s “Ring.” 

He has published a Piano Sonata in D 
flat, a work of large dimensions, which 
was praised by Leopold Godowsky; Four 
Ballads, Variations on an Original Theme, 
and Five Pieces for Piano, also many 

















Stanislav Composer-Pianist 


Letovsky, 
and Conductor of Opera at Posen, 
Germany 


songs, while he has in manuscript large 
works in practically every form, showing 
decided originality and a fine technic. He 
is also said to be a pianist of excellent 
attainment. 





A LAMOUREUX CONCERT 
FROM BERLIN VIEWPOINT 


Chevillard a Highly Able and Individual 
Conductor—Stirring Reading of 
“Tannhauser” Overture 


Paris, Nov. 15.—The regular Lamoureux 
Concert, under Camille Chevillard, last 
Sunday afternoon, furnished me with a 
bit of a surprise in the fact that, though 
the French capital is still accused by many 
of being imbued with a goodly amount of 
chauvinism, the “Tannhauser” Overture 
made the “hit” of the evening. Again a 
proof that true art is and ever will be 
international. A record of this concert 
from one pre-eminently accustomed to the 
musical season in Berlin may be of inter- 
est. 

Haydn’s- Symphony in -D Major opened 
the program. Not only did I find Chevil- 
lard to be a conductor of profound mu- 
sical grasp, but, as especially evinced in the 
first and last movements, also equipped 
with a very individual and interesting in- 
terpretative ability, and, although one 
might expect it in a Frenchman, there was 
no ignoring the beautiful! simplicity of 
Haydn. 

The succeeding number was Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Orphée,” in which both or- 
chestra and conductor were at home. I 
have never heard any German orchestra 
render this work with such crystal clear- 
ness. I am not saying exactly that the 
french way was an improvement over the 
German, but it was to me at least a highly 
interesting change. Of the following work 
little is to be said, for the composer him- 
self evidently had nothing to say. It was 
a Fantasie for piano and orchestra by Ch. 
Quef, which was given a first hearing. 
Che musical figures and phrases were cer- 
tainly fantastic. French impressionistic 
school? No! For the French impression- 
ist, when. you have become accustomed- to 
him, tells you a great deal. I was pleased 
to see that the large French audience, com- 
pletely filling the Salle Gaveau, did not 


allow its courtesy to get the better of its 
musical judgment. The applause was even 
less than luke-warm. The piano part was 
interpreted by M. G. de Lausnay, who 
possesses a certain superficial technic, but 
seemed to lack strength in his fingers to 
give the work its proper expression. 

The “Tannhauser” Overture gave me a 
p'easurable surprise. Frankly, I had not 


expected such tonal magnitude, such a 
voluminous climax from this orchestra 
which is unquestionably tonally lighter 


than the German orchestra. M. Chevillard 
certainly gave his hearers a splendid read- 
ing of the work. In fact, he reminded me 
more of the never-to-be-forgotten Anton 
Seidl than any one whom I have heard 
since. The applause was spontaneous and 
like an avalanche of sound. Perhaps it 
may be permissible to say right here that, 
improbable as it may sound, the brass of 
the French orchestra is superior to that 
of the Germans. There is less explosive- 
ness and more delicacy as well as concen- 
trated volume. 

The following work, another Fantasie, 
for piano, organ and orchestra, by Peril- 
hou, was a premiére in the Concerts Lam- 
oureux. Rather superior to its preceding 
namesake, it is scarcely to be considered 
a grateful work, although it does not suf- 
fer from lack of logical continuity and at 
times even reveals a pronounced talent for 
melodic inventiveness. The concluding 
Saint-Saéns Symphony in C Minor, for 
piano, organ and orchestra, was for the 
writer the treat of the evening. It was 
given with sp'endid artistry. 


©. P. Jacos. 





Horatio Connell’s Tour 


Horatio Connell, baritone, has begun a 
tour which will take him into the Middle 
West. The tour began with an appear- 
ance with the St. Botolph Club in Boston 
on December 8 and a recital before the 
Middlesex Club of Lowell on the next 
afternoon. Then come recitals and con- 
certs at Wausau, Wis., Tuesday Musical 
Club, Grand Rapids; Knoxville; Ill.; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., and Notre 
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derness, their twilight melancholy, and their rich musical quality 
entitle them to a high place among the songs of the nations. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 
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Their wild humor, their ten- 


Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. Sev- 
eral of these are re-engagements. 

This tour necessitated Mr. Connell’s re- 
fusing several engagements in the East 
during the early part of the month. This 
record of seven recitals in ten days with 
a jump from Boston to Wisconsin is in 
itself probably a record. 


VICTOR MAUREL TO ENTER 
THE LIGHT OPERA RANKS 


Noted Baritone Will Appear as “Na- 
poleon” in Reinhardt’s “Napoleon 
and His Wives” 


Victor Maurel, the noted grand opera 
baritone, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and who was one 
of the leading stars with that organization 
fifteen years ago, will, early in January, 
make his début as a light opera star. 

Mr. Maurel has been living in New York 
for several years and has for some time 
been considering the advisability of ap- 
pearing in comic opera, but has been de- 
terred owing to the difficulty of securing 
a work which he felt would fit his tal- 
ents and personality, but that having been 
secured the final arrangements were easily 
concluded. 

The piece selected for him is the ro- 
mantic Viennese light opera, “Napoleon 
and His Wives,” by Heinrich Reinhardt, 
composer of “The Spring Maid” and other 
successful light operas well known in 
Europe and America. 

“Napoleon and His Wives” has_ been 
presented in a number of the larger Euro- 
pean cities and has met with such success 
that there was much bidding among Amer- 
ican managers for the English-speaking 
rights, which were finally secured by Jo- 
seph W. Gaites. 

Mr. Maurel, whose great success in 
grand opera was due fully as much to his 
ability as an actor as his voice, will create 
the part of Napoleon, a rodle demanding 
marked vocal and histrionic talent. 

The Americanized version of the operetta 
will be called “The Purple Rose” and the 
translation from the original German has 
been made by Mme. Fred de Gresac, a 
librettist of ability and who is in private 
life the wife of Mr. Maurel. The lyrics 
are by Frederick Duncan and additional 
vocal numbers will be supplied by William 
Irederick Peters. 

Rehearsals were begun this week and the 
first presentation of the piece will be made 
in a nearby city, after which it will be 
brought to one of the Broadway theaters. 


BOWMAN-GANZ RECITAL 





Soprano and Pianist Entertain at 
Musicale Given in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 7.—The last of the 
series of musicals given at the Washing- 
ton, under the auspices of Mrs. Robert 
Wallace Elliott and Mrs. Robert S. Gra 
ham took place on Monday afternoon when 
Beatrice Bowman, soprano, and Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, appeared as soloists. This 
was one of the most enjoyable musicals 
viven in Newark thus far this season, and 
the soloists were compelled to respond to 
many encores. Miss Bowman was ne\er 
heard to better advantage locally than on 
this occasion. Possessing a_ coloratura 
voice of beautiful quality, which she has 
under excellent control, she sang the “Caro 
Nome” aria from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” the 
waltz from Gounod’s “Roméo and Juliette,” 
and the Polonaise from Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Mignon.” Her other selections were De- 
bussy’s “Mandoline,” Saint-Saéns “Le 
Bonheure est chose légére” and Thayer’s 
“My Laddie.” 

Mr. Ganz, who made his first appearance 
in Newark on this occasion, met with a 
cordial reception and left amid great salvos 
of applause. The enthusiasm of his audi- 
ence grew in-a perfect crescendo from his 
first bow to his departure. Beauty of tone, 
daintiness and grace, charm of nuance and 
withal tremendous reserve power to draw 
on at dramatic moments or to produce 
sonorous effects, were characteristics which 
made his playing a delight. His numbers 
were Chopin’s Berceuse and Waltz in A 
lat, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Blanchet’s 
Serenade. These were especially marked 
hy a wonderful singing tone and were much 
applauded. Then followed Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of the Rakoczy march and the 
Petraca sonata, and two Brahms numbers: 
Intermezzo Op. 118, No. 6, Capriccio, Op. 
-6, No. 2. There were also two numbers 
showing Mr. Ganz as a composer, his 
“Serenade” and “Peasant Dance.” 

S. W. 


Berlin Hears New Violinist 


3ERLIN, Dec. 7.—Daniel Melsa, violinist 
and protégé of Mrs. David J. Hill, made 
his début to-night in the Beethoven Saal 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra and gave 
a good account of himself in an ambitious 
program 
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KREISLER RISES 10 
OLYMPIAN HEIGHTS 


Gives an Unforgettable Perform- 
ance of Beethoven Concerto 
with Boston Orchestra 


After Fritz Kreisler had played the first 
movement of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo at the first December concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Thursday evening of 
last week there was a storm of applause 
which lasted fully two minutes and which 
much rather suggested an ovation be- 
stowed on some favorite performer at the 
very end of such a work than merely after 


its opening division. At the close of the 
concerto the delight of the most dignified 
of symphony audiences had increased cor- 
respondingly and the great violinist, whom 
New York heard for the first time in two 
years, was recalled seven, eight, nine times, 
while the enthusiasm continued without the 
slightest idea of a decrescendo. It seemed 
as though even the most conservatively 
disposed were more or less secretly hoping 
that the decree against extras might for 
once be relaxed. Unhappily there was no 
piano on the stage and a repetition of the 
final concerto movement would scarcely 
have been practical, so’ the applausive 
clamor was after a time reluctantly hissed 
into silence. 

Mr. Kreisler’s reappearance would alone 
have sufficed to make this visit of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra one of the red-letter dates 
on the season’s calendar. There was only 
one poignantly depressing note to mar the 
intense pleasure of the evening, namely, 
the realization that to this pair of concerts 
Mr. Kreisler’s New York appearances are 
limited for the year.and that music-lovers 
will not be able to revel in even a single 
recital. 

Reckless as the statement may seem it 
is unlikely that Beethoven’s concerto has 
received a more ideally perfect presenta- 
tion at the hands of any virtuoso during 
the hundred and six years of its existence. 
It is under circumstances such as these 
that a commentator feels keenly the im- 


possibility of rendering anything like 
justice to artistry so consummate by the 
meager set of conventional laudatory 
phrases. To praise the miraculous beauty 
of Kreisler’s tone, the nobility of his style, 
the inexpressible loftiness and _ poetic 
splendor of his interpretation, the flaw- 
lessness of his technic seems little short of 
impertinence. If his playing of the Bee- 
thoven work last week. was not the very 
essence of perfection it approached this 
ideal goal about as closely as is possible 
in this material world. The artist would 
be a master among masters if it were only 
for his delivery of the marvelous cadenza 
which he himself has written for the sirst 
movement. Mr. Kreisler has achieved 
many wonders in the past in this city. But 
never has he done anything more ‘com- 
pletely overwhelming than last week. It 
made the greatest performances of the 
work heard here in recent years shrink and 
pale by comparison. 

Although the great violinist’s perform- 
ance marked the climax of the evening the 
remainder of the concert was of excep- 
tional interest. The first number of the 
program was Sibelius’s First Symphony .in 
E Minor. Dr. Muck brought it out in 1907, 
but it has not been hospitably treated by 
conductors since, thovgh it is well worth 
occasional hearings. Less insistent in sus- 
tained somberness than many of Sibelius’s 
later works it is not of equal worth 
throughout. Yet it bears, on the whole, 
the peculiar emotional hallmarks of its 


composer. Always intense in its vitality 
and frequent potency of tragic suggestion, 
it is rugged, trenchant and incisive, though 
these elements are tempered with flashes 
of lyrical suavity. And Sibelius has a 
fund of rude, rough, “unbuttoned” htimor 
—to use Beethoven’s expression—as is evi- 
denced in the immensely fascinating, tur- 
bulent, ponderous, elephantine  scherzo. 
This and the soulful, elegiac andante are 
its best movements. There is a distinct 
falling off in the finale. The symphony 
savors strongly of Tschaikowsky in mood 
and orchestral color. Melodically the 
work is undisguisedly rich. 


The work was magnificently played and 
well received, notably the scherzo. The 
program was brought to the close with 
Brahms’s splendidly inspiring “Academic” 
Overture—a work that must win the af- 
fection of even the most inflexible anti- 
Brahmsite, especially when it is played 
with as much fire as Dr. Muck and his 
men put into it. fH. F. F. 


Kreisler Plays the Brahms Concerto 


Carnegie Hall was again filled to ca- 
pacity, every seat occupied, boxes full and 
standees in the parquet as well as in the 
upper balconies, at the Saturday matinée 
of the Boston Orchestra. A conservative 
program read as follows: 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 8; Schumann, Over- 
ture, ‘‘Genoveva,” op. 81; Brahms, Concerto for 


Violin, op. 77, Fritz Kreisler; Beethoven, Over- 
ture, ““Leonore, No, 3,” op. 72. 

The presence of Fritz Kreisler as soloist 
was largely responsible for the extraordi- 
nary size of the audience, for he has many 
admirers in New York. To hear him play 
the Brahms Concerto is a privilege and 
none who could gain admission on Satur- 
day allowed it to escape him. There is no 
need of entering into his interpretation of 
the work, which he has made his own pos- 
sibly more markedly than any other living 
violinist; his tone, his style, his technic, 
his own cadenza for it—in which he has 
improvised on the main themes in true 
master fashion—stand far above criticism. 
He is a “master of masters” among con- 
temporary violinists, a performer and a 
musician of the highest rank. At the close 
of the work he was recalled again and 
again, the applause continuing unabatedly 
for several minutes. 

Dr. Muck read the Beethoven with di- 
rectness and force, and brought out every 
beauty of the “little symphony,”. as it has 
been aptly called. If there was a fault, it 
was in the third movement where the 
woodwinds anticipated one of their en- 
trances. The rarely heard “Genoveva” 
Overture was beautifully played and much 
applauded. Particularly noteworthy was 
the accompaniment to the Brahms, which 
was played symphonically, not as a sup- 
porting part. A stirring reading of the 
“Leonore” brought the afternoon to a joy- 


ous close. A. W. K. 





BROCKWAY’S OWN MUSIC 
ENJOYED IN CLEVELAND 


Pianist Shares Honors with Mme. 
Dimitrieff and Hudson-Alexander 
in Week’s Programs 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 7.—Howard Brockway, 
in a recital at the Fortnightly Club; Nina 
Dimitrieff as soloist at the Mendelssohn 
Club, in a program largely composed of 
Russian music, and Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander with the Singers’ Club, have 
made up the week’s offering to Cleveland 
music-lovers. 

Brockway’s group of his own composi- 
tions attracted especial attention. It in- 
cluded “Humoreske” of delicate staccato 
effect, “At Twilight” and “Murmuring 
Water” of modern tonalities, and “Bal- 
lade, op. 10” in serious and dramatic vein. 
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His many Cleveland friends welcomed the 
opportunity to hear Mr. Brockway in the 
Knickerbocker Theater, where the Fort- 
nightly concerts are now held, as in the 
small and intimate auditorium, the special 
qualities of warm tone and delicate nu- 
ance which mark his playing are heard to 
great advantage. 

Mme. Dimitrieff was in excellent voice, 
winning much applause for her Russian 
songs, while the Mendelssohn Club, under 
Ralph Everett Sapp, showed careful prep- 
aration in an elaborate and difficult pro- 
gram. The singer’s club chorus has an 
enormous popularity, and for the first con- 
cert of the season Director Albert Rees 
Davis marshaled 115 men that sang as if 
they had been practising all Summer. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander gave an aria 
from “Semiramide” with a high degree of 
finish in the technique of coloratura sing- 
ing, and many songs. Mrs. Alexander is 
a Cleveland girl. Her friends were gen- 
erous in their applause and their gifts of 
flowers. The extreme beauty of her voice 
and her skilful use of it were never more 
in evidence. ALICE BRADLEY. 





The Critical Humorist 

Where it is a question of criticising 
others the humorists, musical and other- 
wise, have ample opportunity for exer- 
cising their faculties. Von Bilow once 
said of a certain pianist, “He has a technic 
which enables him to overcome the sim- 
plest passage with the greatest difficulty.” 
Porpora, one of the greatest singing mas- 
ters of all times, once passed through a 
German convent, and the monks begged 
him to remain during a service so that he 





might hear their organist, for whom they 
had a great respect. The service finished, 
the superior said, “Now, Signor Porpora, 
what do you think of the organist?” 
“Well,”.replied Porpora. “Well,” inter- 
rupted the prior, “he is a clever man, isn’t 
he—and likewise he is a good man—quite 
pure and simple.” “Oh! as for his sim- 
plicity,” said Porpora, “I grant you that, 
for his left hand knoweth not what his 
right hand doth.”—The Etude. 


BEEL QUARTET CONCERT 





San Francisco also Applauds Pacific 


Musical Society’s Program 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 2—The Beel Quar- 
tet, at its second concert given at the St. 
Francis on Tuesday evening offered, be- 
sides the Haydn Quartet in D and Bee- 
thoven Quartet in G minor, the Debussy 
Quartet in G Minor. The big audience 
found great pleasure in listening to this 
work given in its entirety for the first 
time in San Francisco. 

The Pacific Musical Society’s program 
last Wednesday morning was as follows: 

Piano solos, Davidsbiindler (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
18), Schumann; Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Chopin, 
Ashley Pettis; songs, ‘‘Waldesgesprach,’’ Schumann; 
‘“‘Ave Maria,” Schubert; ‘‘Verborgenheit,” Hugo 
Wolf, Aldanita Wolfskill, Mrs. L. Desenberg, ac- 
companist; Grand Duo Concertant (op. 48) for 
Piano and Clarinet, Von Weber, Mrs. William 
Ritter and Nicola Zannini. 

Mr. Pettis played the Schumann in such 
manner as to convince his hearers of his 
genuine interpretative insight. Another 
pianist who won the admiration of the au- 
dience for her unusual playing was Mrs. 
Ritter. mn 5. 
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TINA LERNER BARNS 
OVATION IN FRISCO 


Pianist Surprises Symphony Or- 
chestra Audience by her Playing 
of Concerto 


Dec. 2.—The of 
~~ 

of last the 

San Francisco Orchestra cannot be spoken 


SAN FRANCISCO, pair 


symphony concerts week by 


of without first mentioning the beautiful 
young Russian pianist, Tina Lerner. As 
soloist at both concerts on Friday and 
Sunday afternoons she scored a triumph 
that has been surpassed by none and 
equalled by but few. The dignity an 


poise of her personality won her auditors 
as we'l as her magnificent performance of 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B_ Flat 
Minor, played at both concerts. 

There were murmurings of surprise 
approval throughout the house as the first 
chords fell with breadth and power fro: 
ler dainty fingers, and such vociferots 
applause at the close of each movement has 
seldom been heard at recent orchestra 
concerts. The audiences which packed thie 
Cort at both concerts fairly implored Miss 
Lerner with hand clapping to give them 
some extra but the young pianist 
only responded with many returns to the 
stage, bowing acknowledgment. 

Henry Hadley and his instrumentalists 
have not often given as good an account 
of themselves as support to a soloist as 
on this occasion. The little artist seemed 
to inspire them into playing with that pre- 
cision that made superb ensemble and Mr. 
Hadley held the orchestral tone in sufh- 
cient check. 

The regular symphony program includ- 
ed the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the “Tannhauser” overture. 

Enthusiasm usually prevails at the popu- 
lar concerts, especially those held on an 
occasional Sunday afternoon, when the 
music lover, hungry for orchestral music, 
but unable to attend the regular series, is 
present. Mr. Hadley very generously of- 
fered several extra numbers to a _ pro- 
gram that opened with the Mendelssohn 
“Ruy Blas” overture and Grieg’s “Heart 
Wounds” and “Last Spring.” One of the 
Liszt “Liebestraum” and the Strauss Tone 
Poem, “Death and Transfiguration,’ were 
final numbers. 2s 


7 
and 
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Orchestral Fantasy on Indian Melody 
Heard at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, O., Dec. 
tasy on an Indian 
Heacox, was played 
Wednesday evening by the Oberlin Con 
servatory Orchestra. Professor Heacox is 
head of the theory department in the Con 


‘Arapaho,” a fan- 
by Arthur E 
first time last 


7 
melody 
for the 


servatory and is a pupil of Shreck, of 
Leipsic, and of Vincent d'Indy. He se- 
cured from the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology 
a melody of the Arapaho Indians used in 
their Ghost Dance, and from this theme 
he has cleverly constructed an orchestral 
piece of no small dimensions. Beginning 
in a mysterious mood it works through 





ON THE WAY TO A “CRICKET ON THE HEARTH”? REHEARSAL 
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UST before the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company left Philadelphia to take up its duties in the West, some of the principals 
in the production of Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the Hearth’’—one of Andreas Dippel’s expeditions into the realm of “Opera in 
English”’—were photographed at the stage entrance of the Metropolitan Opera House in the Quaker City. The snapshot, repro- 
duced herewith, represents from left to right, Mabel Riegelman, Henri Scott, Helen Stanley, Riccardo Martin, regularly of the Metro- 
politan but “lent” to the Philadelphia company for this production, Maggie Teyte and Messrs. Almanz and Moore. 
several increasing climaxes to a finale of YSAYE AT METROPOLITAN Irish songs, notably “The Foggy Dew” 
barbaric velocity. The composition was and “Mother Machree.” Mme. Maconda 
splendidly played by the orchestra and it i ati : : made a distinctly favorable impression at 
was pon with the greatest enthusiasm Violinist with Amato and Vera Curtis jer first appearance here. In ‘ Mp -rintemps”’ 
by the audience. Heard by Huge Crowd and “The Last Rose of Summer” she was 
; The Metropolitan Opera House was not pi —— ge rage forth oo oA 
; : large enough last Sunday to contain a'l ——— Speers 7 ees ee 
Washington Composer Presides Over a who were desirous of heating Eugen due discretion. M. N. S. 
Program of Her Works Ysaye, the violinist, and Pasquale Amato 7 F , : ; ‘ 
\V ASHINGTON, Dec. 6. Washington and Vera Curtis, of the Metropolitan, 11) Eugen d’Albert Brings Suit for His 
found that it held within its midst a the fourth of the Sunday concerts. There Fourth Divorce 
talented composer in the concert given last a Lig sgn to nt Fisker cage ag? gen VIENNA, Dec. 7 \fter having divorced 
week with a program entirely made up of — Or one more bY the time tne or ree wive vuge , . » mlamias. 
the works of Wiss Lewis Willoughby <chestra, under Mr. Polecco, played the Conc Ne ts. wim teouhe sun conten 
lons, who presided at the piano. Her OPEMNs overture. i his fourth His present. wife who as 
compositions displayed a delicacy of feel Mr. Ysaye played the \ leuxtemps Con Frau Fulda divorced her husband to marry 
ing and a thoroughly musical charm. The Cette in D Minor, Svendsen’s Romance and d’ Albert is said to be very ill in a Vienna 
vocal numbers as delivered effectively by Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso, and was sanitarium as the result of throwing her 
Vera Hambly, mezzo-soprano, were “Sweet called ack so often that he had to add an self from a moving train. after <a nireie- 
ls Tipperary in the Spring,” “If Love Were = , :' ment with her husband over gowns and 
What the Rose Is,” “The Tide Rises, the om oe re ape >> bonnets. I*rau d’Albert 1s said to have 
rT": = ” oT : . ” Ts HH : , 4 ays Oes )' a Ovie S 4 2 oO eC ‘ ~ . ° t 7 : 
Sing,” oFeiry Song,” yd “The Years o “Pagliacci” Prologue. He was also heard as Cee a reat i. 
he Spring.” ' Two dances, Hungarian and in the “Eri tu’ from “The Masked Ball,” truct ‘d his attorney V for 
an written by Mrs. Tons, were vers and here also his singing was electrifying. a shachute omar tli pAlbort’ csies 
eracefully and appropriately interpreted Miss Curtis sang an aria from \ida,” and from his third wife was granted just thir- 
by Helen Griffith. The composer also later two songs by Clough-Leiter and teen months ago ° 
played a solo, “The Song of the Arian Keichart. She possesses a most attractive _ 
Women,” a descriptive piece from the mage presence and sang in a way to draw L Is f Salt Lake Pianis 
words of Maude Radford Warren. warm applause Under Mr Polacco, the ee » — onmen 
WoW orchestra played with splendid spirit Sart Lake City, Utan, Dec. 5.—Mrs 
Judith Evans Brines, concert pianist, won 
[rene Scharrer, who will be one of the McCormack and Mme. Maconda in Joint "¢W laurels at the Consolidated Music Hall 
be , oo Me ahh -cesdiegg eee Recital at Milwoukes on the evening of November 30. She 
pianists new to \merica thi oe, We proved herself a finished musician in a 
an assisting artist at Pauline Donalda’s re MiILwavukeEk, Dec. 6.—The song recital program including such numbers as Schu- 
cent coneert in Londen by John McCormack, the Irish tenor, and) = mann’s “Kreisleriana,” “The Wedding Day 
_ Mme. Charlotte Maconda, the soprano, on at Troldhaugen,” by Grieg; the Moszkow 
Director HANDEL ano December 1 was thoroughly appreciated by ski Etude, op. 24, No. 1, and numbers by 
HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL- «4 large audience. Practically every song  Kjerulf, Bendel, Chopin, Godard and Men 
LO CLUB, BOSTON; BOS- on Mr. McCormack’s program was en delssohn. Mrs. Brines was assisted by 
TON FESTIVAL ORCHES- == cored twice, and with his clear enuncia- George Skelton, violinist, who in his usual 
TRA, STEWART’S MILI- tion not a word was lost in the various masterly manner interpreted Goldmark’s 
TARY BAND. numbers. specially appreciated were — suite, op. 11, No. 3, and “Der Zephir,” by 
Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” and the Jeno Hubay. am mh 2 
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MISS HINKLE AT HER BEST 
WITH NEWARK CHORUS 


Soprano Appears with Dr. Mees’s 
Orpheus Club in Concert of Ex- 
ceptional Merit 

Newark, N. J.; Dec. 9.—The. twenty- 
fourth session of the Orpheus Club was 
ushered in on Thursday evening at Wal- 
lace Hall. Dr. Arthur Mees, as usual, 
conducted, and the soloist was Florence 


Hinkte, soprano, with Messrs. Charles H. 
Baker and. Irvin F. Randolph accompa- 
nists. An audience that overflowed the 
lobby of the hall attested to the popularity 


of the club’s offerings and those of the . 


soloist. The club sang: 


Chadwick’s “Pack, Clouds, Away”; Koschat's 
“Forsaken”; Othegraven’s “The Handorgan 
Man”: Hiller’s ‘Easter Morn,” with soprano obbli- 
ato by Miss Hinkle; Scharwenka’s “Happy Light, 
Fapey Day’; MacDowell’s. “Dance of _ the 
Gnomes” and ‘‘Cradle Song”; Horatio Parker’s 
“The Shan .Van Voght,” ‘‘At the Mid Hour of 
Night”. and “Kitty agee’’; Bruno Huhn’s “In- 
victus.”” 

All of these numbers, excepting Hiller’s 
“Eastern Morn” -and the “Invictus” by 
Huhn, were sung a capella, and the society 
achieved generally good results. The best 
work was done in Hiller’s composition, 
where..the club brought forth a splendid 
volume of tone, evenly balanced, and of 
excellent quality. Miss Hinkle’s obbligato 
was beautifully sung, and the difficult ac- 
companiment played most excellently by 
Mr. Randolph. 

Miss Hinkle’s numbers comprised two 
groups of songs, preceded by the aria, 
“Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” To this she added the favorite 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water” by Cadman. 
The other songs were Liszt’s “O, Komm’ 
im Traum,” Massenet’s “Chant Proven- 
cal,” Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,’ Woodman’s 
“Birthday,” Purcell’s “Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands,” MHeckscher’s “Norse 
Maiden’s Lament,” Haile’s “In the Moon- 
light,” and MacFayden’s “Love Is the 
Wind,” with Gilbert Spross’s scintillating 
“Will o’ the Wisp” as encore number. 
Miss Hinkle was in excellent voice and 
that is saying a great deal. She has never 
made a better impression in Newark. 

Dr. Mees has accomplished wonders 
with the chorus, his splendid musicianship 
and inspirational conducting being impor- 
tant factors in the artistic results achieved 
on this occasion. 

In Mr. Randolph the Orpheus Club has 
found a worthy successor to Mr. Webbe, 
the former accompanist. Mr. Randolph 
displayed a facile technic and thorough 
understanding of the director’s wishes and 
proved his thorough mastery in the art of 
accompanying by never permitting his part 
to become over-prominent, yet always sup- 
porting the club and the soloist aes 3 

S. W. 





JULIA CULP IN BERLIN 


Singer in Rare Form for Her Second 
Concert There 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—After such a medley 
of heterogeneous music as one hears in 
a Berlin concert season, I can conceive 
of no greater treat than songs of Schu- 
mann and Brahms sung by such a superb 
artist as Julia Culp. Seats for her second 
concert on Thursday in Beethoven Hall 
were completely sold out. 

I have never heard Mme. Culp in better 
voice. One wonders whence this woman 
draws such a variety of musical expres- 
sion. She is in a world of dreams one 
minute and ardently passionate the next, 
now naively simple and again stern as an 
avenging fury. And through all these 
changing moods her magnificent, voluptu- 
ous mezzo-soprano retains its sensuous 
beauty, that peculiar fascinating power that 
is all her own. The applause was deafen- 
ing—most annoyingly so—after such a 
delicate thing as, for instance, Schumann’s 
“Mondnacht.” Many celebrities of the 
musical world were in evidence and ali 
willingly paid homage to the splendid art 
of this woman. Erich Wolff sat at the 
piano. Can one imagine a more perfect 
arrangement for song interpretation? 
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Harpist Obliged to Decline Seventeen 
Engagements for One Day 


Annie Louise David, harpist, has had to 
decline seventeen engagements for Sunday, 
December 22. She will on that day play 
in Brooklyn in the morning and New York 
in the afternoon and evening. Among her 
other December engagements may be men- 
tioned an appearance at the Hotel Plaza on 
December 19 with Alma Gluck and Ed- 
mond Clément; New Haven, Conn.; 
Arlington, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J.: East 
Orange, N. J., with William C. Carl, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with John 
Hyatt Brewer, in Brooklyn, and in five 
other New York engagements. 





Success in Philadelphia 
Continues 


Leopold STOKOWSKI'S 











Unabated 


The following excerpts from recent press notices show how complete 


is the success won by 


The New Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY. 


_ The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
is to be congratulated on securing in the 
new leader, Leopold Stokowski, a mu- 
sician’ who directs Beethoven superbly, not 
only, as at yesterday’s concert, in the in- 
tense, dramatic moments in which the C 
Minor Symphony abounds, but also in the 
more intimate and expressive sides of the 
work. Not since the memorable reading 
given this masterpiece by the late Gustave 


. Mahler two seasons ago has such a satis- 


factory, evenly balanced and altogether 
artistic rendition of any of the Beethoven 
Symphonies been heard here. There has 
been a lamentable dearth of Beethoven's 
orchestral works recently. Stokowski’s 
pronounced ability in the direction of in- 
terpreting this master should enable us 
to enjoy the composer oftener. There are 
few conductors who read Beethoven with 
anything approaching a human _ touch. 
Yet of all composers he was the most hu- 
man—the most vital and intensely alive. 
A leader, therefore, who can conjure for 
his auditors the true height and breadth 
of Beethoven, maintaing at the same time 
a formalism of presentation in keeping 
with the importance of the ideas ex- 
pressed, has achieved a feat that alone 
should win renown.—Philadelphia Record, 
Oct. 19th, 1912. 


The audience heard the immortal Fifth 
Symphony—the C minor—read in a way 
unusual in the Academy of Music for 
some years. Almost, it seemed that this 
poignantly human symphony, with great 
emotions breaking the bounds of classic 
form, carried a direct message through 
subtly spiritual means to the audience in 
the mass and as individuals. Almost, it 
seemed, too, that Mr. Gericke or Mr. 
Scheel in his earlier days or some other 
“seasoned old-timer’’ were conducting. 
That is why the rendition was so differ- 
ent from any heard in the auditorium for 
many seasons; that is why Mr. Stokowski 
shared stellar honors with a ‘‘star’”’ solo- 
ist. The traditions of Beethoven’s work, 
its classic contour, were maintained, or 
rather, restored; yet the deed was unac- 
companied and unhampered by formalism 
or dryness; the result lacked not at all 
in character and color; it had, moreover, 
the individuality that is the personal 
equation of Mr. Stokowski. No music- 
lover will lose respect for the new con- 
ductor because he has shown respect for 
the classics. If his restoration of correct 
readings, text and. tempi, etc., have such 
effect in future symphonies as in the 
titanic rendition of the Fifth, no regret 
will be felt for the absence of ‘‘personal’’ 
readings with their distorted tempi and 
exaggerated emphasis. — Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph, Oct. 19th, 1912. 


He finely caught the heroic accents 
which the C minor is meant to sound. He 
perfectly apprehended and_e splendidly 
communicated, and with an extraordinary 
fire and force and fervor, the nobility and 
dignity and gravity of its varied message, 
and there was never a moment when the 
suspicion was suggested that he was seek- 
ing to do anything else than to play the 
music as it was written, and to express 
the whole thought of the composer.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 19th, 1912. 


The Beethoven C minor Fifth Symphony 
which is the second number of the pro- 
gram, was read with all-encompassing 
sympathy and power.—Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin, Oct. 19th, 1912. 


Beethoven may not have been the mag- 
net which drew a vast audience filling 
every seat in the Academy, to yesterday’s 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink was the solo- 
ist, but Beethoven was assuredly not to 
be denied his recognition after Mr. 
Stokowski had finished his reading of the 
fifth symphony. The interpretation was 
eloquent, poetic, illuminative. * * * 
Mr. Stokowski, who led once more with- 
out a score, revealed nothing especially 
new in his rendition of the Beethoven 
masterpiece, but he did something actu- 
ally finer and more commendable than 
that. He respected the tempo, the form, 
flavor and spirit of the work, as it has not 
been respected here in some _ seasons. 
Carl Pohlig’s erratic love of contrast and 
unjustifiable light and shade gave way to 
a reading of harmonious, exquisite and 
reverent beauty. — Philadelphia North 
American, Oct. 19th, 1912. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM. 


The strong hold that Stokowski already 
has upon the music-lovers of this city was 


demonstrated at every opportunity to a 
marked degree. There is nothing unnatu- 
ral done to create this, but it is spon- 
taneous through the masterly genius of 
the most modest of conductors. Stokow- 
ski conducted the entire program without 
a score, and was so enwrapped in his 
work that the hidden force of everything 
he did in the way of directing was thor- 
oughly understood by his musicians as 
well as his audience. He is a conductor 
with the magnetic capacity of holding 
everyone within hearing concentrated to 
him and absorbing every particle of musi- 
cal force and depth that he has to trans- 
mit.—Philadelphia Press, Oct. 26th, 1912. 


The Slavic March, which opened the 
concert, was given a distinctive reading 
by Mr. Stokowski, who interprets Tschai- 
kowsky with a passion and sympathy that 
recall Anton Seidl.—Philadelphia Evening 
Item, Oct. 26th, 1912. 


It was a great afternoon for the con- 
ductor, a fiery one for the players, and a 
stirring one for the audience. And at the 
end of the playing, when the audience 
failed to end its applause at the usual 
time, Stokowski motioned to the musi- 
cians to rise and share the honors with 
him.—Philadelphia Evening Times, Oct. 
26th, 1912. 


As he (Stokowski) is a Pole, though 
born in London, it could be understood 
that he looks upon Tschaikowsky’s works 
con amore: it can be better understood 
after attending his really remarkable in- 
terpretations yesterday afternoon at the 
Academy of Music. * * * Whether in 
the more delicate passages, in the strains 
of melancholy, or the resounding tri- 
umphal cadenzas, the conductor showed 
his complete understanding, perfect sym- 
pathy with and artistic conception of the 
composer’s musical ideals. Such an inter- 
pretation is rare, and the merit must in 
part be ascribed to racial influences, for 
although it is not difficult to admire Slavic 
music, it is not often easy to play it with 
that flexibility and exact comprehension 
of detail which Mr. Stokowski betrayed at 
every moment. It is certain that every 
listener discovered in this work (Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony) beauties be- 
fore unappreciated and qualities presented 
in a new interpretive phase. * * * As 
usual the conductor used no score, and 
this sheer feat of memory would alone be 
noteworthy, even if there were not back 
of it a comprehensive, enlightening and 
illuminating interpretation of the great 
Russian master. This third pair of con- 
certs will serve to even heighten the ap- 
preciation of the new conductor, although 
adjectives have already been pretty well 
exhausted in sounding his _ praises.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 26th, 1912. 


The program of yesterday’s concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was devoted 
to the compositions of the greatest of the 
Russians. * * * Mr. Stokowski was 
entirely successful in his purpose of set- 
ting before a deeply stirred and reverent 
audience a convincing disclosure of the 
mind and art of a writer who at his best 
profoundly searches the hearts of those 
that have ears to hear.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Oct. 26th, 1912. 


SCHUMANN SYMPHONY NO. 4, 


The concert opened with the Symphony 
No. 4 in D minor of Robert Schumann, 
which was played in one movement, and 
which served to emphasize the fact that 
in Stokowski the orchestra has a con- 
ductor who is in the very fore-front. 
Every concert makes that fact stand 
out more clearly and as conductor and 
men become better acquainted the re- 
sults continte to grow better and bet- 
ter. The treatment accorded the Schu- 
mann Symphony was added evidence of 
the all-around ability of the new con- 
ductor and gave the very large audience 
unbounded pleasure.—Philadelphia Even- 
ing Star, Nov. 2nd, 2. 


It (Schumann’s Symphony No. 4) de- 
pends to an unusual degree for its effec- 
tiveness upon the manner in which its 
message is conveyed. Its complicated 
score needs to be read with a clean in- 
telligence, and exhibited with a finely dis- 
criminating judgment, for it contains 
many pitsfalls for the unwary, and any 
misplacement of the emphasis, any failure 
to follow with an exact appreciation the 
changing contours of the symphonic 
structure is likely to be attended with 
fatal consequences. Yesterday’s perform- 
ance was nothing less than ideal. It 


justified and confirmed all that had been 
hoped for from previous demonstrations 
of Mr. Stokowski’s interpretative genius. 
—Philadeiphia Inquirer, Nov. 2nd, 1912, 


Mr. Stokowski gave a wonderful ex- 
hibition of music mastery in his conduct- 
ing of the Schumann Symphony. It com- 
pares intellectually with the best work he 
has thus far done. Throughout the sym- 
phony, which was played as one move- 
ment, the conductor was at all times 
eloquent, and at every turn his men 
answered him. His audience was deeply 
moved and gave him a most enthusiastic 
recall at its conclusion.—Philadelphia 
Press, Nov. 2nd, 1912. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY NO. 2. 


The whole program was beautifully 
played, with a bright buoyancy of spirit 
and upon occasion with a splendily superb 
sonority. Music that is simple is not 
necessarily easy, and a Haydn score can 
readily be spoiled if it is not rendered 
with an intelligent appreciation of its 
character and a conscientious care for 
the proper execution of its detail. Yes- 
terday’s performance was admirable in its 
lightness and brightness and lucidity and 
in the avoidance of any attempt to get 
more out of the music than it naturally 
contains. Mr. Stokowski did not force 
the note at all.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Nov. 2nd, 1912. 


Haydn’s music in this Symphony has all 
the charm of pure melody and true sim- 
plicity, yet is imbued with the spirit of 
lofty musicianship that betokens’. the 
master. The interpretation yesterday 
was more than adequate; it was superbly 
effective—so fine indeed that at its con- 
clusion the enthusiastic audience con- 
tinued its applause until Mr. Stoakowski, 
after several returns to the platform, had 
all the musicians rise and bow their 
acknowledgments.—Philadeiphia Evening 
Bulletin, Nov. 2nd, 1912. 


LATER CONCERTS. 


The Wagner numbers were given in the 
superb manner ‘that orchestra audiences 
have learned to expect from Mr. Stokow- 
ski's inspired leadership.—Philadelphia 
Evening Item, Nov. 23d, 1912. 


Stokowski’s reading of the Symphony 
(Elgar’s First) was full of nobility with 
an unusual amount of nervous ebb and 
flow of emotion. The inexpressibly beau- 
tiful slow movement was full to the brim 
of yearning and subdued passion. It 
called forth a most spontaneous applause 
and Stokowski requested the men to stand 
and share with him the honor. The sec- 
ond half of the program was made up of 
three popular Wagner numbers. Stokow- 
ski has done nothing as inspiring in the 
brief time that he has been at the head 
of the orchestra, as his reading of the 
Rienzi overture. It was given with a 
force and fire in its climax that fairly 
thrilled the audience.—Philadelphia Press, 
Nov. 23d, 1912. 


Leopold Stokowski put in ‘(the César 
Franck Symphony in D minor) on yester- 
day as the major instrumental feature of 
a program on which Leopold Godowsky, 
the pianist, figured as soloist. Yet even 
the admirable virtuoso, an expert tech- 
nician, a sincere and gifted artist, aroused 
no’ more enthusiasm than did this lovely 
exemplar of French symphonic music. At 
the conclusion of the Franck work, a 
tribute of the heartiest applause was 
accorded an interpretation at once author- 
itative and eloquent, and conceived in the 
singularly appealing spirit of wistful 
mysticism that, without ever approaching 
morbidity, is the Keynote of the sym- 
phony. — Philadeiphia North American, 
Nov. 30th, 1912. ‘ 


It (the César Franck Symphony) was 
admirably played, with the utmost bril- 
liancy of execution and eloquence of ex- 
pression, and with a lucidity of analysis 
and discriminating sense of relative values 
which plainly exhibited and pregnantly 
enforced the full significance of an excep- 
tionally subtle and complex score. It 
needs a conductor with poetry in his soul 
intelligently to apprehend and convinc- 
ingly to interpret the shimmering and 
transcendental music of César Franck, 
and Mr. Stokowski, with his sensitive re- 
sponsiveness to beauty, and his power of 
imaginative insight is such an one. The 
performance was so enthusiastically ap- 
plauded that the members of the orches- 
tra were invited to rise to bow their 
icknowledgments.—Philadeiphia {nqulrer, 
Nov. 30th, 1912. 
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“LITTLE NAPOLEON” OF DUTCH MUSIC 





How Willem Mengelberg Dominates the Concert Situation in Hol- 
land—A True Virtuoso of the Baton and a Champion of the 
Music of Strauss and Mahler—His Widespread Activities and 
the Handicap They Impose Upon Him 











THe Hacue, Nov. 15.—Concert life in 
Amsterdam and in the royal city of The 
Hague is not less developed than in the 
other capitals of Europe. During the con- 
cert season, which lasts from the beginning 
of October until May, a rush towards the 
various concert halls may be witnessed 
every night. 

The best vocal and instrumental soloists 
and: ensembles of the Continent regularly 
visit Holland and in most cases a famous 
name is sufficient to attract a numerous 
and enthusiastic audience. But the great 
attractions of the season are the subscrip- 
tion orchestra concerts given with the co- 
operation of first-rate soloists. And in 


this respect The Hague may be considered 
the center of Dutch musical life. 

The local “Residentie” Orchestra, the 
conductor of which is Henri Viotta, gives 
twelve Sunday matinées and eight popular 
concerts, the latter given and conducted by 
an amateur, Baron van Zuijlen van Nye- 
velt. Then there is the Diligentia Soci- 
ety, with its ten subscription concerts, per- 
formed by the same orchestra. And more- 
over the Amsterdam Concertgebouw- 
Orchestra makes an invasion every week. 
The latter, which is the elder of the two, 
was formerly engaged by the Diligentia 
Society. But since the foundation of the 
Residentie Orchestra the Diligentia has 
considered it its duty to champion the local 
institution. And from that timé on a war 
“to the death” has been going on between 
the two parties in the big concert hall at 
The Hague. 

Is it not a singular thing that the Am- 
sterdam choir and orchestra should open 
their season at the The Hague with Bee- 
thoven’s “Hymn of Joy,” as was the case 
last October, and this simply because the 
Diligentia Society had also put the Ninth 
Symphony on its program, to be performed 
by a local choir and the Residentie Or- 
chestra? 

It may be concluded from the above 
that we are still far from the millennium in 
Dutch musical life. But let us take things 
as they are, with particular reference to 
the Amsterdam commander-in-chief in this 
amusing musical war, the “little Napoleon,” 
Willem Mengelberg. 


A little Napoieon Mengelberg may be, 
but a splendid musician also, who has only 
to set aside his Napoleonic aspirations to 











Willem Mengelberg, “Commander-in- 
Chief” of Musical Amsterdam and a 
Virtuoso Conductor Popular Through- 
out Europe 


be also a marvelous artist. Indeed, Mr. 
Mengelberg is one of the finest virtuosos 
of the baton of this time. Wherever he 
conducts you may be sure that the concert 
hall is filled to overflowing. And the man- 
agers and concert agencies on the Conti- 
nent and abroad are well aware of this. 

After having attended a concert con- 
ducted by Mengelberg in Amsterdam or at 
The Hague, you will find him the next 
week at the desk in the Frankfort Mu- 
seum Concert. And it is not at all a rare 
case that he has in the interval conducted 
two or three concerts in Holland, London, 
Rome, Berlin, Moscow or somewhere else 
in Europe. 











HANDEL’S 





MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 


announces a performance of 


“MESSIAH” 


to be given under the direction of 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Director of Chora ]Music at Columbia University 


with a chorus of 125 selected voices 
and Full Orchestra on 


Wednesday Ev’g, Dec. 18, at Aeolian Hall, New York 
SOLOISTS: 


MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Soprano 


MISS PEARL BENEDICT-JONES, Contralto 
TICKETS ON SALE 


DAN BEDDOE, Tenor 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD, Bass 


AT HALL 

















NEW SONGS 
Marshall Kernochan 


Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 


JUST OUT 


New York 





Song of Ylen 





We Two Together (high voice) 
Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 


(high voice) 








It goes without saying that such-a man- 
ner of practising the art of conducting has 
also its drawback. In the first place, the 
arrangement of Mengelberg’s programs 
bears the mark of it. It is only natural, in 
consequence of his being so encumbered 
with engagements, that Mr. Mengelberg 
should take only a limited number of 
scores on his tours. In this manner the 
programs executed under his guidance dur- 
ing a certain period and in different towns 
resemble each other more than is desirable, 
while a too large place is given to such 
pieces as Ischaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pa- 
thetique,” “Tod und Verklarung,” Vorspiel 
“Tristan” and “Liebestod,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Tannhauser” overtures, “Heldenleben,” 
etc. On the other hand, it must be granted 
that by conducting the same works over 
and over again their performances reach 
the highest degree of perfection. 

In general it may be said that Mengel- 
Lerg’s specialty is the modern school. 
Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler rule 
supreme in our concert halls and certainly 
a more convincing prophet of their works 
than Mengelberg is not imaginable. Yet, 
as ill-luck will have it, the inclinations of 
Mr. Viotta also tend towards the modern 
school. And so it is a deplorable fact that 
the classics are too much neglected in the 
principal concert halls of Holland now- 
adays. 

By casting a glance on a series of con- 
cert programs you will get the impression 
that musical art finds its point of departure 
in Beethoven. Bach and Mozart appear 
rarely on these programs and Haydn is 
totally neglected. 


Criticism in Holland 


Criticism, although very clever and hon- 
est in Holland, timidly hesitates to object 
against this domineering course. For, as 
is well known, it is always a dangerous 
thing to criticize a Napoleon. 

Did you read what happened the other 
day in Frankfort on the occasion of one 
of the first Museum Concerts of this sea- 
son, which concerts, as I mentioned before, 
are conducted by Mr. Mengelberg? 

A protest was printed on the programs 
and a speech was delivered in public by the 
chairman of the society against the critic 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, Paul Bekker 
(the author of the excellent new Bee- 
thoven biography), who had ventured to 
oppose Mr. Mengelberg in some respects. 
However, in this case the mark was over- 
shot, for not only did the Frankfurter 
Zeitung desist from criticizing the Museum 
Concerts and send back its tickets to the 
management, but the other Frankfort 
journals, declaring themselves responsible 
jointly and severally, did the same. H. 


Hearing for Los Angeles Composer and 
Singer in “Pop” Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 2.—At yester- 
day’s popular Sunday concert, directed by 
Edward Lebegott, Dorothy Chevrier, con- 
tralto, was the soloist, singing the “Page’s 
Song” from “The Huguenots.” Miss Chev- 
rier, practically unknown to the local con- 


cert stage, proved to have an excellent 
voice handled with discretion and good 
schooling. The novelty of the program 
was a suite conducted by the composer, 
W. D. McCaughey. It is a Hungarian 
Legend in four movements. This is in 
line with the policy of the management to 


al'ow only local singers on these programs 
and to give local composers of orchestral 
numbers a chance to conduct their own 
compositions. The attendance at these 
concerts have gradually been mounting 
upward from 500 to 1700. 


W. F. G 


to Hold First Dinner 


“Musicolonists” 


The many prominent musicians who are 
interested in the development of Musi- 
colony, the delightful Summer colony 
which was founded by Dr. Franklin Law- 
son on the Rhode Island coast two years 
ago, will have their first Musicolony din- 
ner at the Roma Restaurant in New York 
on Thursday evening, December 19. 









“A Place for 
Every Piece in ite 
Various sizes, de- 
signs and finishes, 
$15.00 to $65.00. 
Monthly payments 
if desired. Cabinets 
for Christmas de- 
livery should be 
selected now. 
CALL OR WRITE 
FOR “BOOKLET 
a”. 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
1 W. 34 h St., New York 


Every Piece, 
Place.’’ 

























LOCAL SOLOIST WITH 
KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 


Carl A. Preyer, Pianist, Plays Own 
“Concertstiick” and Gains Favorable 


Verdict—Alice Nielsen’s Concert 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—The second 
concert by the Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra was given on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Shubert Theater, with Carl A. 
Preyer, pianist, as soloist. Mr. Preyer 
played a concertstiick, op. 49, of his own 
composition, written for piano and or- 
chestra. He is an instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and his compositions 
number about fifty. This one is a sound 
modern work of much value, and it was 
received with enthusiasm. 

The Raff Symphony, “Lenore,” with its 
wonderfully descriptive themes, proved one 
of the best things the orchestra has done. 
Mr. Busch has acquired more freedom in 
his conducting, which was especially no- 
ticeable in the march tempo movement. 
Other numbers were the overture to von 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” a Handel con-- 
certo in F major for two solo violins, a 
solo ’cello and string orchestra, and Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, “Les Préludes,’ which 
was played with vigor and dash. 

Alice Nielsen and her grand opera con- 
cert company were heard in the Willis 
Wood Theater on Friday afternoon. “Our 
Alice,” as she is called here, gave a gen- 
erous program to her many admirers. She 
sang “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” a 
group of German lieder, and a group of 
Knglish songs, besides a scene from “Don 
Pasquali,” with Signor Farnari, and the 
second act from “The Barber of Seville.” 
She has the same winsome grace and her 
voice is more beautiful than ever. The 
members of her company were all well re- 
ceived, particularly Signor Fornari, in his 
famous “Fidelio” song from _ Rossini’s 
“Barbiere.” M. R. M. 





Clara Ascherfeld, pianist of the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty, and Mrs. Margaret 
Cummins Rabold, vocalist, of New York, 
gave a joint recital recently for the Friday 
Morning Club in Washington, D. C. 








New York Critics Again 
Endorse the Art of 


REINALD 


WERRENRATH 





Press Opinions After Mr. Werrenrath’s 
Annual New York Recital: 


N. ¥Y, Sun—Mr. Werrenrath has won 
for himself a high place in the favor 
of this public. He has won it by sound 
art and honest effort. 

N. Y¥. Times—Mr. Werrenrath sang 


with great taste and artistic finish, 
and with very clear and intelligible 
diction. Such singing was a pleasure 
to hear. 

N. Y. Evening Mail—His_ strides 
have brought him into a class which 


contains but few equals. 
N. Y. Tribune—Mr. Werrenrath gave 


a song recital last night, to every 
feature of which the singer’s fine art 
gave unusual charm and interest. 


N. Y. Evening Post—Mr. Werrenrath 
has never done anything better. His 
voice was under perfect control, and 
there was just the right amount of 
sentiment in its coloring. 


Management, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Berlin-Wilmersdort 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 
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Regular Session for Singers Opens Monday, Sept. 23, 1912 
Sulte 70, Carnegie Halil, N. Y. Tel. Col. 5946 


NEW WALTZ SONG 
Spring Greeting 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 
For High Voice 
G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


oun BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Recently returned from Operatic Work In Italy 


Available in CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


Personal Address: 39 East 27th St., New York 
Telephone, 1834 Madison Square 


THOMAS WV. 


MUSGROVE 


Pianist Organist 
c/o Musicians’ Club, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
Tel. 3084 Bryant 


HMarie Pierik 


Management: Harry Culbertson, Chicagc 


Personal Address: 
5488 East End A venue, Chicago 


FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


> FRANK X, DOYLE 


; DRAMATIC TENOR 
CHATEAU DU PARC 
Vanderbilt Ave. & Park PI. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
"Phone 7055 Prospect 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 


Accompanist for Opera Comique and Melba Tours 
With Jean de Reszke 3 Years 


Address: Studio 2 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 
or care Musical America, 
Phone 1260 J Bergen 


DAVID 


DUBINSKY 


VIOLINIST 
2602 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANGEL AGNES 


CHOPOURIAN 


Dramatic Soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Dates now booking Season 1912-13 


Persenal Address: 39 West 94th Street, New York City 
Telephone 3963 Riverside 


DAN BEDDO 


TENOR 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Exclusive M’g’t: R. E. Johnston, 41 St. and Broadway, N.Y. 
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ELEANOR ROSALIE THORNTON 


PIANIST 
Management: KATHARINE BALCH, 252 Marlboro St., Boston 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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PAGDIN 
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Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York Phone 268 Columbus 








| -WHEN ACTING BECOMES CONDUCTOR’S SECOND NATURE 





[Max Smith in New York Press] 


OW many conductors, one wonders, 
can bask in the sunshine of public 
approval without acquiring some of the 
qualities of an actor. How is it possible 
to offer oneself for public inspection year 
in, year out; to display reiteratively to the 
admiring throng a certain set of move- 
ments, poses and gestures; to thrust into 
innermost feelings, 


the limelight one’s 


without growing more or less conscious of 


self? Surely, no matter how spontaneous 
a conductor may be at the outset, no mat- 
ter how ingenuous in his feelings, he must 
grow conscious eventually of cause and 
effect, of his own traits, of his bearing, 
of his actions in all their detail, that im- 
press and command the big body of men 
under his command, that stir up his audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. 

There is nothing sensational in Wein- 
gartner’s actions on the concert stage. 
His movements are extremely reserved. 
He never indulges in gesticulatory extrav- 
agances. His signals are quick and com- 
pelling, but without the eccentric contor- 
tions and sweeping gyrations which are 
supposed to appeal to the gallery. And 
yet, to my way of thinking, Weingartner 
is more of a poseur than the warm- 
blooded and tumultuous Wasilly Safonoff 
with all his physical exuberance. 

He is, in other words, more coldly, 
more deliberately conscious of his audi- 
ence. His very reserve is calculated, his 
very restraint is designed to impress on 
the observer what gigantic results he can 
achieve with a minimum of effort. 

Even Dr. Muck, whose return to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has caused 
rejoicing far and wide, cannot escape en- 
tirely the suspicion of posing, though no 
one would think of calling him theatrical. 
A serious-minded musician he is, no doubt; 
a man who cares more for sincere ap- 
proval than for superficially flattering ap- 
plause. And yet, on several occasions he 
has done the very thing with which Safo- 
noff aroused the scorn of the scoffers; he 
has discarded temporarily his baton, per- 
mitting his men to play on unguided by 
anything save the glance of his eyes or 
the rhythmical twitching of his eyelids. 

Nor can Arturo Toscanini be called an 
exception, for is not his scorn of popular 





approval carried to a point that seems 
somewhat artificial, something of a pose? 
If excessive attention to tributes of ad- 
miration reveals too great concern for the 
opinion of an audience, can it not also be 
asserted that the opposite tendency, car- 
ried to an extreme, shows a similar in- 
clination ? 

Surely it betokens more spontaneity to 
turn face and bow to a mass of applaud- 
ers, as Alfred Hertz does so willingly and 
so genially, than to refuse stubbornly, 
after the manner of Toscanini, to give any 
visible acknowledgment for such demon- 
strations of gratitude. 

“We thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts,” says the public to Alfred Hertz, 
who, despite his gesticulatory vehemence, 
is one of the least pretentious, one of the 
least affected wielders of the baton now 
before the public. 

“T appreciate your kindness,” 
plies amiably and _ politely. 

“We thank you,” the public shouts bois- 
terously at Toscanini, only to receive by 
inference the answer that the proud Italian 
cares not a snap of his finger for the ap- 
proval of the throng. 

There is one way in which a conductor 
may avoid absolutely the natural inclina- 
tion to strut and pose by immersing him- 
self so deeply in the music he is inter- 
preting that all thought of the audience is 
banished from his mind—all _ thovght, 
whether friendly or otherwise. 

Yet how, when the process of conduct- 
ing certain music has become second na- 
ture by frequent repetition, when every 
signal to the orchestra, every outstretch 
of the arms, every gesture of the hands, 
every movement of the head has grown 
more or less mechanical, as it inevitably 
must—how can the thoughts of a man of 
mental activity be confined entirely to the 
score? Think of the number of times 
Arthur. Nikisch has conducted the ‘Tann- 
hauser” overture! Think how many times 
the identical movements of his baton, the 
identical ritardandos, accelerandos, diminu- 
endos, crescendos, accents and nuances, 
produced by the identical signals of his 
hands, have caused the identical effect, not 
on one audience, but on thousands and 
thousands of listeners! 

Could any human being, could a genius 
even remain naively’ unconscious of him- 
self and his auditors under such condi- 
tions? 


Hertz re- 








THE SONGS OF JOSEPH MARX 








[Ernest Newman in London Musical Times] 


CCASIONALLY, 
too engrossed with the beauty of 


perhaps, Marx is 


harmony for its own sake; he spreads 
this part of the fabric so widely that it 
puts a kind of drag upon the vocal mel- 
ody, which is often compelled to move in 
longer and slower notes, with a_ conse- 
quent partial loss of incisiveness and of 
rhythmic interest. 
the impression of lack of variety in the 


This accounts, too, for 


style that some of the songs give us. But 
with Marx, as with Wolf, though the 
main thinking seems to the casual ob- 
server to be done in the pianoforte part, 
and the vocal melody to be an after- 
thought, the latter, on examination, proves 
to have a logic and a raison détre of its 
own. This is notably so in perhaps the 
finest, as it is certainly the richest in text- 
ure, of all the songs, the “Barcarole,” a 
splendidly conceived scheme, splendidly 
carried out on an unusually large scale 
The richness of Marx’s harmonic writing, 
and the admirable way in which it gets to 
the heart of the poem, can be seen again 
to perfection in the “O siisser Tod” and 
the “Hat dich die Liebe bertirt.” 

Marx’s genius appears to be intensive 
rather than extensive, if one may judge 
him as a whole from these songs. Many 
of the poems cover much the same field 
of emotion—or at all events he views them 
from much the same emotional standpoint ; 
and he elaborates and extends the musical 
expression of the feeling to the utmost 
possible. This is perhaps not always de- 
sirable; one occasionally feels that Schu- 
bert or Wolf, for example, would have 
given us the concentrated essence of the 
song in less space and with fewer notes 
than Marx requires, though it would be 
hard to say, indeed, where he has been 
excessive. Some of the songs are master- 
pieces of ease and concision, such as the 
“Marienlied” and “Wie einst”—the latter 
in particular being a most beautiful speci- 
men of what may be called the lyric prose 
of music. And although a brooding inten- 
sity seems on the whole Marx’s most char- 
acteristic emotional note, there are ample 





evidences even among this handful of 
songs that his scope is wider than this. 
He has at his command the fantastic, the 
ironic humorous (“Warnung’), the 
healthy-glad (“Sommerlied’), and _ the 
melancholy-bizarre (“Valse de Chapin’). 
It is surely impossible for a composer 
with so keen a poetical sense and such 
easy command of musical expression not 
to extend the range of his idiom as he 
grows older, and to refine out of it the 
slight alloy of monotony one notices in 
it here and there at present. His work, 
too, sueevests an imagination too powerful 
and aspiring to be content forever with 
no larger medium than that of the song 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 


George Siemon in Chair Left Vacant by 
Death of Professor Boise 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 9—George Siemon has 
been appointed temporary professor of har- 
mony and composition at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, succeeding the late 
Otis Bardwell Boise. Mr. Siemon is a 
graduate of the Peabody Conservatory and 
a former member of the faculty. He is a 
violinist, pianist and organist and he has 
also been an orchestral conductor. 


W.J.R. 





First American Visit of 
IRENE 


ST. CLAIR 
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The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 


other French, German and English composers 
charmed the critics and public in England. 


Press Reviews: 

London Daily Telegraph, June 20th, 1911.—‘‘Miss 
Irene St. Clair, who gave a concert at the Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, has many qualities that 
go to make an excellent singer. She possesses a 
contralto voice of an unusually full and rich quality. 
Her interpretations of Beethoven’s ‘Gottesmacht und 
Vorsehung,’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,’ 
and Schumann’s ‘Talisman,’ were intelligent and 
thoughtful. Also she showed both in the songs al- 
ready named, and in the charming ‘Contes de Fées,’ 
by Augusta Holmés, that she has strong artistic 
instincts and excellent ideas.’’ 

London Morning Post, June 21st, 1911.—‘‘Good 
service in the cause of unfamiliar vocal music was done 
by Miss Irene St. Clair at her recital at the Aeolian 
Hall on Monday. In particular the songs of Augusta 
Holmés were sung in a manner that made their 
beauties clear. Miss St. Clair’s voice is pleasing, 
musical, and expressive.’’ 


MARC LAGEN 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


The Pasmore Trlo 


MARY PASMORE, Violin 
SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano 
DOROTHY PASMORE, 'Cello 


Tour 1912-13 Now Booking 
Exclusive Man'g’t HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 
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MR. BURNETT JORDAN 


HAND SPECIALIST 


FOR PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 
*CELLISTS, ETC. 


Improves technic; overcomes 
conditions due to overstrain. 


Gives expansion, elasticity, 
flexibility. 


Mr. Jordan refers to RAFAEL 
JOSEFFY, DAVID and CLARA 
MANNES, ARTHUR’ WHITING, 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, CLAR- 
ENCE ADLER and WALTER SPRY. 


Consultation by appointment only. 





The Schuyler Arms, 307 W. 98th St., N. Y. 


Until Jan. 5, 1913, address 
218 W. Rockdale Ave., Avondale, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN TOUR 1912-1913 


“‘Her voice has the depth and richness of the tr 
of the mezzo-soprano. Such voices are rare enough, bt 


sion of true musical feeling and the art of delivery ’ 








1e contralto, combined with the compass and brilliancy 
it rarer still is it to find one combined with the posses- 


Address Inquiries to 171 West 7ist Street, New York 
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BALTIMORE JOINT RECITAL 


Van Huylsteyn-Fermin Program Pre- 
sents Compositions of Baritone 


3ALTIMORE, Dec. 9.—J. C. van Huylsteyn, 
violinist, and Adelin Fermin, baritone, gave 
a decidedly pleasing joint recital at the 
Peabody Conservatory December 6. Rare 
artistic skill was evident in the playing of 
Mr. Van Huylsteyn, the special favorites 
being the Bach Air on the G string; Ada- 
gio, by Spohr, Vieuxtemps Variations in D 
Minor and Ysaye’s “Réve D’Enfant.” Mr. 
Fermin displayed a rich baritone voice of 
wide range in an _ interesting program. 
The Victor Masse Air from the opera, 
“Les Noces de Jeannette,” was finely 
sung. This was followed by two of his 
own works, “Letzter Wunsch” and “Wis- 
sen Mocht Ich Nur,” which were enthusi- 
astically received. He won unstinted ap- 
plause with his excellent delivery of Max 
Reger’s “Herzenstausch,” Henri Vaotta’s 
“Siehe der Ahoy pl and four English 
songs by Wilfred Sanderson. Clara Asch- 
erfeld and Howard R. Thatcher, accom- 
panists, were artistic contributors to the 
success of the recital. W.J.R. 


Ethelynde Smith in Concerts 


PorTLAND, Me., Dec. 9.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, was soloist at a spe- 
cial vesper service at the Melrose High- 
lands (Mass.) Congregational Church re- 
cently and followed the engagement with 
a recital before the Woman's Club of the 
same city. Miss Smith spent several weeks 
in New York City early this season coach- 
ing with Oscar Saenger. She has a par- 
ticularly agreeable soprano voice and has 
distinguished herself on many occasions in 
this city and other places in the East. 








Peabody Faculty Members in Eastern 


Recitals 

9.—Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, 
of the Peabody Conservatory faculty gave 
recitals this month with Arthur Whiting, 
pianist at Harvard University and Prince- 
ton University. Emmanuel Wad, also of 
the Peabody faculty, gave piano recitals in 
New Wilmington and Sharon, Pa., and ap- 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 


peared as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Richmond, Va. Adelin Fer- 
min, baritone, and Edward Morris, pianist, 


joint recital at the 
Birmingham, Pa. 
W. J. R. 


are scheduled for a 
Birmingham School, 


Moving Pictures in Covent Garden 


Lonpon, Nov. 8—The 
have invaded that stronghold of classic 
music, Covent Garden. This famous home 
of opera has been leased for the produc- 
tion of the cinematograph version of Rein- 
hardt’s wordless spectacle, “The Miracle.” 
Although the opera season does not begin 
until May, some of the patrons of the 
house are inclined to regard its use for 
moving pictures as something approaching 
a desecration. 


moving pictures 





Kitty Cheatham’s Popularity in Detroit 


Detroit, Dec. 9.—Kitty Cheatham’s re- 
cent appearance in this city aroused unusual 
interest and attracted a ‘capacity audi- 
ence” to the Whiting Opera House. School 
children were dismissed three-quarters of 
an hour earlier than usual and formed a 
large part of the audience which demanded 
many encores of the popular diseuse. This 
was Miss Cheatham’s second appearance in 
Detroit within a year and her popularity 
is increasing rapidly. 


Genée Dances for Society 
Adeline Genée, assisted by Volinin, 
Mile. Schmolz and a corps de_ ballet, 
formed the attraction in the first of Miss 
Hawksworth’s Chansons en Crinoline in 
the Hotel Plaza December 5. Among the 


dances was one in which the costumes 
worn were after the famous painting by 
Laucret. Others were the Dance a la 


Taglioni and the Hunting Dance. 

Buenos Ayres heard “Tristan und Isolde” 
fifteen times under Toscanini’s baton dur- 
ing the Colon’s recent season. 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS NEW SYMPHONY 


American Premiére for Work by Dopper 
—Mme. Gadski’s Solos Crown 
the Program 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 4.—The St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra played the third eve- 
ning concert of the season at the Audito- 
rium Tuesday evening. Cornelius Dopper’s 
Symphony No. 3 in C Minor, otherwise 
designated as the “Rembrandt,” was given 
its first hearing in America at this time. 
The symphony, still in manuscript, was of- 
fered by Conductor Rothwell as a tribute 
to his friend, the composer, and to the 


musical activity of a man whose works, 
Mr. Rothwell points out, possess marked 
individuality. 

Mr. Rothwell, through his men, suc- 


ceeded to a noticeable degree in moving 
l‘is audience to sympathetic appreciation of 
this symphonic reflection of the atmos- 
phere, landscape and life of Holland. 

Wagner’s Prelude to “The Mastersing- 
ers” and the “Spanish Capriccio,” Op. 34, 
hy Rimsky-Korsakow, furnished variety in 
national color and called forth much ap- 
plause. 

The crowning feature of the evening was 
the glorious work of Mme. Gadski. The 
ovation tendered her was but one more 
tribute to a queenly personality and to an 
art wliich satisfied every craving. Mozart's 
aria, “E Susanna non vien,’ from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” and Weber’s Scena 


and aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
from “Oberon,” were the programmed 
numbers to which were added “Elsa’s 


dream” and the “Cry of the Walktre” in 
response to a tumultuous applause. 





Alois Trnka in New York Recital 


A worthy addition to the number of vio- 
lin recitals with which the New York con- 
cert calendar has been crowded was that 
of Alois Trnka, the New York violinist, 
who drew a good-sized* audience to Car- 
negie Lyceum last Sunday afternoon, as- 
sisted by Ludmila Vojacek, the Bohemian 
pianist. Mr. Trnka offered a program of 
serious content, his excellent technical re- 
sources being happily exhibited in the Tar- 


tini G Minor Sonata and the Saint-Saens 
Concerto in B Minor. A _ favorite group 
was that of four transcriptions by Fritz 
Kreisler, the old Vienna “Liebesfreud” 
winning its usual tribute of applause and 
the Tartini Variations on a Covelli Theme 


gaining a recall for the performer. Mr 


Trnka provided a brilliant finale in his 
playing of “La Campanella,” by Paga- 
nini, 

Harold Randolph Recitals in Official 


Circles at Washington 

Harold Randolph, 
Peabody Conservatory ot 
Washington his se- 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 9. 
director of the 
Music, is to repeat in 
ries of recital lessons now being given 
weekly at the conservatory. The first 
Washington recital was given at the home 
of the Minister from the Netherlands, 
John London, and will be followed by 
other programs at the residences of At- 
torney General Wickersham, Secretary of 
the Navy Meyer, Mrs. William Cameron 
Eustis, Mrs. Hennen Jennings, Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Thompson, Mrs. H. Dimock, Mrs. 
Arthur Jeffrey Parsons, Mrs. Edson Brad- 
ley and Mrs. Frank Brett Noyes. 

W. J. R. 


Returns 
treasurer of the 
Oscar Ham 


Hammerstein’s Treasurer 
Lyle D. Andrews, the 
London Opera House under 
merstein, returned to New York on the 
St. Paul last week. Mr. Andrews says the 
house will soon be turned over to the 
vaudeville interests that have purchased it. 





World’s Most Constant Operagoer 

who called to bid Mme. 
Tetrazzini au revoir when she left 
London last week for New York 
was J. Hartle, perhaps the most constant 
operagoer in the world, who has missed 
scarcely a performance at Covent Garden 
during the last fifty years. Mr. Hartle 


\mong those 


was also a regular attendant at the Lon- 
don Opera House during the Hammerstein 
season and when two performances clashed 
he used to divide the evening between the 
two houses, seeing his favorite acts in 
each opera. Mr. Hartle told a New York 
Times correspondent that he had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with more than 600 
opera singers and possessed a collection of 
4000 autographed photographs of the lead- 
ing operatic artists of the last fifty years. 








DR. VAN LEEUWEN AS 
INSTRUMENT MAKER 
TO GREAT ARTISTS 

















Dr. Van Leeuwen, the Dutch Maker of 
Violins and ’Cellos, Used by Leading 
Musicians 


That modern makers of musical instru- 
ments, violins, ’cellos, etc., are rapidly solv- 
ing the problem of the old masters has 
been shown by the success of Dr. Van 
Leeuwen, a Dutch maker of instruments at 
lhe Hague. That such modern instruments 
are by no means inferior was conclusively 


shown at a demonstration in Paris last 
Summer. At this hearing certain artists 
performed behind a large screen on old 
and new instruments before a jury com- 


posed of connoisseurs and the verdict given 
out was that the tone produced from the 
to the old 


newer instruments was superior 
ones 

Dr. Van Leeuwen is perhaps the most 
successful of modern builders of violins 
and ’cellos. Among the artists who have 
indorsed his work in the field of instru 
ment making are Eugen Ysaye, Pablo 
Casals, Mischa Elman, Jacques Thibaud, 


Heermann, 
others of 
young 
Leeu 

will 


Parlow, 
Enesco, and 
Paulo Gruppe, the 
uses one of Dr. Van 
his concert work and 
\merican tour. 


in Phila- 


Hugo 
several 


Kathleen 
Georges 
equal -note. 

Dutch ’cellist, 
wen’s ‘cellos in 
play it on his coming 





Genée Dances for Society 
delphia 

Dec. 6.—In what is de- 
most elaborate fetes 
benefit of society, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
scribed as one of the 
ever arranged for the 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, wife of the 
financier and member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan and Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera companies, entertained 
to-night at the Bellevue-Stratford, the 
principal feature of the entertainment, 
apart from the dazzling decorations, being 
a program of dances in which Adeline 
Genée was the principal figure. 


DECLARE WAR AGAINST 
MONTE CARLO “PARSIFAL”’ 


Germans Object to Performance in 
World’s Gambling Center and Wag- 
ner Family Threatens Prosecution 


Paris, Dec. 7.—Raoul Gunsbourg’s an- 
nounced intention of making a_ produc- 
tion of Wagner’s “Parsifal’” at Monte 


Carlo, on January 23 next, has stirred up 
a small tempest. The opinion is expressed 
and reinforced by an official protest from 
a representative of the Wagner family that 
the Monaco gambling center is the last 
place in the world where a performance of 
“Parsifal” should be given. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Gunsbourg says that he is invading 
nobody’s rights and intends to give the 
production on the date fixed. 

The official protest from Berlin referred 
to above reads as fo!tlows: “The German 
press publishes a report that Richard Wag- 
ner’s ‘Parsifal’ is to be produced at Monte 
Carlo this Winter. As the legal repre- 
sentative of the Wagner family I give no- 
tice to all concerned that permission for 
the production has not been and will not 
be given. [urthermore, that all usurpa- 
tions will be prosecuted, and the generally 
fair-minded public should manifest its dis- 
inclination to further such enterprises by 
staying away from the Monte Carlo per- 
formance in case it should be produced 
notwithstanding this protest.” 

Many of the German newspapers have 
taken up arms in support of this protest, 
attacking Mr. Gunsbourg for lack of taste 
in presenting a masterpiece of this kind to 
“such a motley crowd of loafing aristocrats, 
\merican millionaires, international crooks 
and diamond-laden women of the _ half 
world.” 


Toscanini Conducts for Milan Working 
People 


_MiLan, Nov. 17.—In 
cial appeal made by the 


response to a spe- 
management of the 


Popular Theater, Arturo Toscanini con- 
sented to give two concerts for the benefit 
of working people. The theater was 


packed for both events and, at Toscanini’s 
lirst appearance and after each number, 
listened to with religious attention, the re- 
ception accorded him was triumphant. The 
orchestra was that of La Scala, and 
canini conducted it marvelously. A. P. 


Tos- 


When Students Are Too Dependent 


The too great dependence of students 
upon their instructors is a grave error, says 
lhe Etude. A teacher can accomplish 
little with a pupil who refuses to work out 


some of the problems and first laws of 
progress alone. In the short lesson pe- 
riods pupils are given ideas which are to 
he developed during the practise hours. 


Any pupil who refuses to do this makes a 
mistake. He will acquire but little knowl- 
edge of his art. 


A Definition of Loyalty 


Loyalty, writes JT. Carl Whitmer in 


satirical mood in The Spectator (Pitts- 
burgh), consists in doing the real work 
under American teachers, later taking 
twenty lessons under a European Master 


(capital essential) and then forgetting to 
mention the earlier facts in testimonials. 


Godowsky’s Second New York Recital 


the noted pianist, is 
to give his second New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall Wednesday afternoon, De 
cember 18. His program is to contain a 
group of Chopin compositions. 


Leopold Godow sky, 
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THE UNMUSICAL ENGLISH 


The musical world will be freed from one of its most 
perplexing and insistent problems if some one would 
get to the bottom of this recurring question of what 
is the matter with the English. 

In one sense the English are a very musical nation. 
There is scarcely an Englishman who cannot and will 
not, upon request, get up and sing you a song or a 
ballad, and the English people’s admiration of Handel 
and Mendelssohn is world-famous, even if there is a 
disintegration setting in in that matter at the present. 
Still it seems impossible for the English to catch the 
ear of the world in any department of composition, with, 
of course, one or two well-known exceptions. 

Musical England’s latest critic, as related in MusICcAL 
AMERICA December 7, is Harold E. Gorst. He does not 


.say that the English are unmusical because they are 


Anglo-Saxons, but that their musical development is 
backward, because of the fact that, “with the exception 
of folk-songs, the country has no national music and 
no musical life.” 

This may or may not be true, but at all events it 
does not seem to strike bottom, and does not give us 
the roots of either cause or cure. 

It would seem that an early musical culture capable 
of giving England a Purcell would have given it a sub- 
sequent musical development of a corresponding sig- 
nificance. Perhaps what made England’s subsequent 
musical history somewhat barren was the national 
overdose of Handel and Mendelssohn. England is 
particularly true to its idols, especially when it has had 
the opportunity of coming into protracted and pleasant 
relations with them. 

Masters that these two German composers were, 
neither of them were made of the stuff that launched 
our modern art of music with its colossal Gothic intro- 
spections and French psychic flights. 

The younger English composers have recognized the 
tragedy of this allegiance, and have tried to break 
away from it by imitating Strauss and Debussy, with 
the result of having repudiated their national birth- 
right without becoming either good, honest Germans 
or Frenchmen. Arthur Sullivan towers mightily over 
these younger English composers. His achievement 
was national, and his nation exalted him accordingly. 

The English have been great in drama—perhaps a 
greater future awaits them in opera than in the ab- 


stract forms of music. Elgar’s effort has been heroic; 
but it already looks as if his works in oratorio form, 
essentially a dramatic form, would outlive his sym- 
phonies. 

The whole matter is one of the world’s musical 
puzzles, and it is to be hoped that someone will stir 
it deeply enough to get to the bottom of it. 





GODOWSKY’S PLAN FOR AMERICA 


Leopold Godowsky has set forth in his interview in 
a recent issue of MusicAL AMERICA a plan to make 
America the musical center and headquarters of the 
world at a single stroke. 

This consists in getting some of our millionaires to 
put up a large sum and buy the entire services of all 
the biggest European artists—vocal, pianistic, violin 
and others—and establish them all in one of the greater 
American cities with the requisite buildings for con- 
certs, opera and a conservatory. With this accom- 
plished, all the people—European as well as those 
from this side of the Atlantic—who go to European 
masters for their courses of study would have to come 
here, and also the financial value of the artist localized 
in America would not be impaired. 

Mr. Godowsky’s scheme is as magnificent as it is 
naive. He is a great artist, and must devote himself 
assiduously to the enhancing of the artist’s function in 
the world. For this reason he may be forgiven for his 
ingenuous assumption that the musical life of a nation 
is a matter wholly pertaining to the artists who dwell 
within its borders, and also that the all-desirable thing 
to do is to superpose the culture and artist-life of 
Europe upon America. 

As to all these European artists whom Mr. Godowsky 
would transplant bodily, one is reminded of the line of 
Walt Whitman: 

I do not want the stars any nearer—they are very well 
where they are. 

It may be that Europe is the very best place in the 
world for these artists, especially in view of the awful 
expense of getting them all over here, and the fact 
that as a nation we are rather interested in developing 
our own particular kind of musical culture. 

Of the principal factors in creating the musical life 
of a nation, namely, the people and the composers, 
Mr. Godowsky makes no mention. It is the condition 
of the people which determines what music shall arise 
among them, and it is through the composer that it 
arises. 

Importations, in the end, are a secondary matter, and 
a national musical life based upon importations is 
scarcely likely to thrive. 





SIBELIUS IN NEW YORK 


In calling for the hearing of works by modern 
masters MusIcAL AMERICA has not infrequently men- 
tioned the name of Sibelius. The wish to hear him 
was gratified, to some degree, at the first one of last 
week’s pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, on which occasion the Finnish composer’s 
first symphony was performed. 

The result was exceedingly gratifying, not only to 
students desirous of further acquaintance with this 
master, but with the whole audience, which, for all of 
the composer’s alleged “northern gloom,” found: the 
work stimulating and refreshing in a high degree, and 
gave the conductor several recalls after each move- 
ment. 

Among other things the symphony showed that it is 
not only along the line of overtones, augmentations and 
other hyper-refined Gallic modernisms, that progress 
in music is to be looked for. 

Particularly did this symphony suggest what a 
broad opportunity is still before us in the matter of 
thematic material. Sibelius finds it possible to give us 
his entire first theme upon the clarinet alone, accom- 
panied only by a kettledrum, and the passage fairly 
radiates character and mood without any necessity for 
calling upon those two chief sources of modern effects, 
dissonance and overtones. 

Sibelius lets his imagination run on in the frankest 
way, without any affectations of construction, of chord 
vocabulary or of style. His spirit is bold and un- 
tramelled, and communicates its life-giving vigor to 
his hearers. Sombre, Sibelius certainly is, as perhaps 
no other composer is. His sombreness, however, is 
not the gloom of pessimism, but a poetic sombreness, 
such as speaks to us from the ancient mythic pages of 
the Kalevala. Sibelius’s music is of a nature to stimu- 
late and uplift, not to cast down. 

lt takes time and many repetitions to become familiar 
with works of the caliber of this and other of Sibelius’ 
symphonies. The hearings that we have are very far 
between at best, but the periods should be shortened 
to the greatest possible degree. 

New York now knows its Tschaikowsky very well, 
and in the course of not too long a time it will have a 
similar acquaintance with Sibelius. 





PERSONALITIES 























Mme. Gadski on Tour 


Mme. Gadski, whose popularity among American 
concert-goers is ever on the increase, has been travel- 
ing through the far West during the past few weeks. 
The snapshot reproduced above shows her with her 
accompanist, Edwin Schneider, in San Francisco. 


Gruppe—Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch ’cellist, is 
a philosopher, and is also said to interest himself in 
theosophy. 


Consolo—Ernesto Consolo, the distinguished Italian 
pianist, who has made his home in New York, considers 
a young Italian composer named Respighi the most 
gifted of the present-day Italians who write absolute 
music. 


Hall—Walter Henry Hall, director of choral music 
at Columbia University and conductor of the Festival 
Chorus, is an enthusiastic admirer of the works of Sir 
Edward Elgar. He was among the first to produce 
that composer’s works in America. He is also much 
interested in bringing to a performance C. Hubert 
Parry’s oratorio, “Blest Pair of Sirens,” which he con- 
siders Parry’s greatest choral achievement. 


Garden—Mary Garden believes that thirty-five is the 
“wonder age” of woman, and adds that she never in- 
tends to be older than that herself. “I believe that, if a 
woman wants to be thirty-five and stick there, she can 
do it,” she says. “She must jealously guard and con- 
serve her beauty, and this can be done only through her 
mentality, for no woman is really beautiful who has not 
lived through her mind as well as through her senses.” 


Schumann-Heink—The one song that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink says she likes best of all in the great song 
literature is Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” “But there is 
another song the public likes better to hear me sing,” 
she adds, “and that is the Drinking Song from ‘Lucrezia 
Borgia.’ And there is still another song that I love 
and which the public delights to hear. - I call it my 
favorite American song. It is Ethelbert Nevin’s 
‘Rosary.’ ” 


Arral—Blanche Arral is an expert on conditions in 
the Turkish harem because she once had an engagement 
to sing for six week at the court of Abdul Hamid, the 
former Sultan, and, in pity for the circumscribed life of 
the inmates of the harem, she has been making a news- 
paper propaganda since her recent arrival in this coun- 
try. Mme. Arral is one of the very few Occidental 
women who have ever gained admission to the forbid- 
den world of the harem. 


Leoncavallo—‘What do you think of the American 
voice?” was a question recently put to Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo. “I admire it greatly,” answered the composer. 
“The American singer is rapidly coming to the front. 
It is because, I think, the Americans are such an intelli- 
gent race. They learn quickly, and they retain what is 
taught them. And the Americans are a critical nation; 
they have always imported to their shores the greatest 
artists in the world; so they set a standard for the 
budding American singer that is the highest to attain.” 


Granville—An interesting fact in connection with 
Charles Norman Granville’s singing of Winthrop L. 
Rogers’s song, “Let Miss Lindy Pass,” which is a set- 
ting of Frank Stanton’s Southern dialect poem, is the 
explanation by the baritone, who lived in the South for 
many years, that “Miss Lindy” is not the name of the 
sweetheart of the negro pictured as singing the song, 
but the term used for a snake in the South. Many of 
those who have attended a performance by Mr. Gran- 
ville have wondered why he enacts the song as he does. 
His explanation of “Miss Lindy” makes the matter 
quite clear. 

Parks—Ethel Parks, who sang Queen of the Night in 
the Metropolitan’s “Magic Flute,” is rehearsing the 
role of another Queen, that of “Les Huguenots.” Her 
singing of this role depends, however, upon whether or 
not Frieda Hempel arrives in time for the first pro- 
duction. “I don’t mind telling you that I am not so 
very desirous of singing Queens’ parts,” said Miss 
Parks recently to Sylvester Rawling, of the New York 
Evening World. “What I'd like to be given_a chance to 
sing would be Gildas and Lucias, and such characters. 
In them I should have a much better opportunity to 
display whatever talents I have.” 
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Dear MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

Rudolph Ganz, originally from Switzer- 
land and more recently of the U. S. A, 
who has evoluted into being one of the 


world’s greatest pianists, and who is now 
on a concert tour in this country, delivered 
himself of a rattling, rippling speech the 
other morning in my sanctum. : 

He suggested that the time is coming 
when our leading orchestras will not an- 
nounce among their soloists certain dis- 
tinguished pianists, but, rather, certain 
eminent—pianos ! 

“For,” said he, “the piano question has 
once more become acute—so acute, indeed, 
that the leading manufacturers take an at- 
titude toward our great orchestral or- 
ganizations which virtually makes it in- 
cumbent upon them to use a certain instru- 
ment, whether they wish to or not, so that 
the question of the artist who plays the 
piano has become absolutely subordinated 
to the question of the particular piano 
which is to be played.” 

Mr. Ganz calls attention to the fact that 
it is no longer a question of a musical or- 
ganization desiring to engage the services 
of a particular artist, but rather of the or- 
ganization being more or less compelled 
to use a certain instrument and then take 
whatever artist the manufacturer has se- 
cured to play his instruments. 

eas 

By the bye, Ganz is another witness to 
the argument I made last week as to the 
careful manner in which the most distin- 
guished artists live in order to be able to 
do their work. 

When I suggested that we lunch to- 
gether, he said that, as he was going to 
play that afternoon several long and dif- 
ficult compositions, lunch was practically 
out of the question, as all he permitted 
himself on such an occasion was a glass 
of milk and a sandwich! 

This will probablv conflict with the ideas 
of those who believe that a_ successful 
artist has a very easy life of it and can 
enjoy himself con amore and feast on the 
good things of this life. 

* *k x 

Ganz spoke of the wonderful develop- 
ment of musical culture and intelligence in 
this country, which was to be found not 
alone in the large cities, with their more 
or less cosmopolitan population, but in the 
most out-of-the-wa~ laces. 

He gave, as an instance, an experience 
which he had in Huron, a little town in 
South Dakota, which he told me he had 
not found on an old map he had and only 
discovered on a map of more recent date. 

When he was there he found a musical 
coterie of people who read criticisms not 
only in the Chicago but New York papers 
and who were posted as to the latest hap- 
penings in the musical world. 

Among those whom he met after his 
concert, no less than three told him that 
they had heard him in Berlin. Another 
reminded him that he had sung in a con- 
cert some time ago with him, when he had 
appeared in Milwaukee. The fifth spoke 
of having met him professionally in New 
York. 

“Now,” said Ganz, “here in this out of 
the world little place were a number of 
people who were not only musically edu- 
cated but in touch with everything . that 
was going on in the musical world. They 
were the centers of musical information 
in the place and directed it, so that if an 
artist of standing came along they were 
the means of sending all those who loved 
good music to hear him.” 

“For this reason,” continued Ganz, “an 
artist who desires to maintain his reputa- 
tion must be very careful as to the makeup 
of the program of a concert in which he is 
to furnish some of the numbers. 

“He must never underrate the character 


of his audience or their intelligence—and 
that is why, not long ago, | positively re- 
fused to play Brahms after some one had 
7. Liza Lehman’s “You Won’t Marry 
Me. 

Ganz is a sincere artist. He views al- 
most with alarm the somewhat circus-like 
methods which certain managers are using 
to boom certain pianists, which he does 
not think dignified nor likely to inspire the 
cultured musical public with a feeling of 
respect for the artist’s talent. 

In this connection he mentioned Max 
Pauer, of whom he spoke in the highest 
terms, as making his way auietly and 
steadily and surely on the most legitimate 
lines. 

2 

Every now and then something happens 
in the musical world which shows that the 
wiliest press agent has still much to learn 
from the artists themselves. 

For instance, what extraordinary story 
of the adventures of Signor Scotti, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
tens of thousands of friends and admirers, 
could any press agent have invented, 
which would have given him half as much 
notoriety as he gave himself when he ap- 
peared before the curtain to deliver the 
prologue in “Pagliacci’ Saturday afternoon 
a week ago, dressed in evening clothes of 
the latest fashion. 

_ moment I saw him I said to my- 
self: 

“This act, on the part of our dear Scot- 
ti, will secure more notice in the daily 
papers, than his singing, or, indeed, more 
than the singing of Caruso and the rest!” 

Sure enough! All the critics devoteda 
large amount of space to Scotti’s unusual 
appearance, which necessitated holding 
down the curtain for a while till he had 
managed to get into the costume of the 
opera. 

* * * 

The musical critics, once they have made 
up their minds to the artistic stature of 
any one, whether artist or conductor, keep 
in a rut—and so it is the custom to con- 
clude every notice of an operatic perform- 
ance conducted by Hertz with a few kindly 
lines of appreciation. 

To my mind, at the performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute,” his touch, at times, 
was just a little heavy. I say this for the 
reason that when praise is indiscriminately 
lavished on any one it can _ have little 
value. 

Mr. Hertz is one of the greatest con- 
ductors that ever came to this country. At 
first, it is true, he was not appreciated in 
his work. To-day he has so won the good 
will of the opera-going public and of the 
press, that everything he does is received 
with acclaim—though, as I said, it did ap- 
pear to me, as if, in “The Magic Flute,” 
his touch, at times, was_just a little heavy. 

k * * 

Polacco, the new conductor, had a very 
difficult situation to meet, in appearing in 
the place which would have been occupied 
by Toscanini, had that eminent Italian not 
determined to take a rest and pick up a 
few dollars in Italy after his strenuous 
South American season. 

It was no easy matter for any one, how- 
ever experienced and able, to meet the 
standard which has been created by Tos- 
canini. That Mr. Polacco has succeeded 
absolutely in satisfying the most exacting 


requirements speaks eloquently for his 
work and his ability. 
x * * 


Opera in English, as well as English 
opera, is being pushed to the front from 
two entirely different directions. As you 
know, Oscar Hammerstein has. made a 
personal appeal to the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, to so _ far 
amend the contract he has with them, by 
which he is bound not to give grand opera 
in New York for ten years (of which 
only two or three have expired )as to per- 
mit him to give grand opera in English. 

The directors of the Metropolitan have 
had one meeting, but inasmuch as several 
were not able to be present have deferred 
the matter for further consideration. 
Some are in favor of acceding to Mr. 
Hammerstein’s proposal, though one or 
two are strongly onnosed to it. 

Meanwhile the matter is being ap- 
proached from an entirely different angle 
by your indefatigable confrére, Henry 
Meltzer, the distinguished critic and feuil- 
letonist. 

Meltzer, I think, is going the right way 
to work, namely, in that he is forming a 
company to raise sufficient capital to pro- 
duce opera in English. One reason why 
the public would support such a venture is 
that the seating capacity of the Metropol- 
itan, large as it is, is no longer able to 
accommodate the throngs who want to 
hear opera, even at the high prices that 
now prevail. 

Should the directors of the Metropolitan 
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finally accede to Mr. Hammerstein’s re- 
quest, don’t you think it would be a good 
thing if Meltzer and Hammerstein com- 
bined their forces? Perhaps, however, 
Hammerstein would be impatient of any 
partnerships, whether these were of a lit- 
erary or a financial character. 


— 


If you were to ask “the man in the 
street” or any number of persons who 
take a general interest in musical matters 
and are accustomed to attend the opera 
and other musical performances so many 
times a season, as to who is the most pop- 
ular musician in New York to-day, I 
think the majority would unhesitatingly 
reply, “Nahan Franko,’ who, you know, 
has just resigned from the position of di- 
rector of the orchestra at the Plaza, to 
accept a position at the new McAlpin Ho- 
tel on Thirty-fourth street, where, if the 
reports are correct, he is to receive thirty 
thousand a year for conducting morning 
and afternoon recitals of the better class 


of music, with a picked orchestra. His 
evenings are to be free. 
It has been stated that one of Mr. 


Franko’s reasons for resigning from the 
Plaza was that the class of music which 
he gave the patrons was of too high an 
order to enable them to eat and drink in 
comfort. 

I doubt this, for the reason that Franko 
is particularly versatile, and while being a 


fine musician he naturally inclines to the 
highest class of music, he is by no means 
averse to playing popular music so long as 
it is also good music; and, believe me, 
there is plenty of good music, which is 
also popular. 

Franko is certaiii!y an extraordinary 
character. He possesses that versatility 
which, to me, is one of the necessities to 
entitle a man to the highest rank in the 
artistic field. 

He has shown that he is unequaled as a 
concertmeister at the opera house. He has 
shown that he can conduct a symphony 
orchestra as well as any other. He has, 
furthermore, shown that with but few re- 
hearsals, he can conduct orchestras when 
they accompany the greatest artists in a 
long and difficult program of classical mu- 
sic. And finally he has demonstrated again 
and again that when it comes to a Strauss 
Waltz he is unequaled, especially when he 
conducts while playing himself. What 
conductor is there before the public to-day, 
certainly in this city, who combines all 
these different faculties as Franko does? 

So I am most interested in the announce- 
ment that his duties in his new home will 
be such as to permit him to lead an or- 
chestra (which, I understand, has been al- 
ready formed) not onlv himself but which 
will be at the disposal of any other con- 
ductor—in other -words, an independent 
organization of capable musicians—some- 

[Continued on next page] 
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thing which New York has long needed, 
especially if at least some of the perform- 
ances which it will give will be of that 
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Nahan Franko, the Versatile Conductor 
Who is Reported to Have Been Engaged 
by a New York Hotel for a Salary of 
$30,000 Per Year 
music—of good music—which is 
“popular.” 


class of 
known as 
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Those who claim that the general stand- 
ard of culture and intelligence in New 
York has greatly risen in the last few 
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years will find it difficult to explain how it 
was that, with artists of world-wide re- 
nown, Oscar Hammerstein could not get 
good houses for some of the best perform- 
ances of French opera ever given in this 
city and a tawdry, cheap English melo- 
drama can come to the Manhattan Opera 
House and with actors and actresses of 
barely respectable ability jam the house 
night after night with an unusually well- 
dressed audience. 

So far as the thrillers of this melo- 
drama are concerned we have seen much 
better in New York twenty years ago. So 
far as English actors and actresses are 
concerned you have only to go to the Col- 
lier’s Comedy Theater, where, in “Fanny’s 
First Play” you will see the most delight- 
ful, subtle character acting, worthy, in- 
deed, of the best days of the English and 
German stage—and that’is saying much! 

How can we explain the situation? 

I think it must lie in the fact that the 


public taste moves in a circle, and that, 
having been deprived of thrilling melo- 


drama for a long time, there are a num- 
ber of. peonle who want some of that dra- 
matic pabulum! 

We must not forget that New York is 
constantly attracting a number of people 
who have made their money in other cities 
and who come here to spend it Lut who 
have not much education or experience in 
matters dramatic. 

Finally, we have the ever-continuing in- 
flux of foreigners, to whom such.a melo- 
drama, I presume, is a novelty. 

But with all that it does seem incon- 
gruous that about the flimsiest melodrama 


that has been put upon the New York 
stage in years should draw crowded 
houses, not of what one would call or- 


dinary people but of people who seem evi- 


dently to belong to a more cultured class, 
while not so many seasons ago Mr. Ham- 
merstein, with operatic novelties, splen- 
didly presented, could not meet his ex- 
penses. 

\s the young priest said when he heard 
a most extraordinary confession: 

“This is too much for me. You had 
better take it to the bishop!” 

And so, I say, 

“You had better take this situation to 

ymebody more able to solve it than 

Your poor 
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SASLAVSKY- HAUSER CONCERT 


Superior Ensemble Pieode by Pianist 
and String Quartet 


The Saslavsky String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, last Sunday evening, 
and with Mr. Saslavs'sy and his associates, 
Messrs. Kolar, Di Janni and Renard, ap- 
peared Isabel Hauser, the popular pianist, 
known especially for her attainments as 
an ensemble player. 

Though the program contained nothing 
that was new it was a highly agreeable 
one, being made up of Mozart’s G Major 
Trio, César Franck’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano in A Major and the Schumann 
Quintet. There was delicacy and the pres- 
ervation of the oldtime snririt in the per- 
formance which Miss Hauser and Messrs. 
Saslavsky and Renard gave the Mozart 
work and there was considerable applause 
at the close of it. César Franck’s Sonata, 
which interests many and bores equally as 
many, was well presented, though there 
were moments in the second movement 
where a greater incisiveness of rhythm 
would have been desirable 

The superior work of the 
done in the Schumann Quintet, in 
all the players were at their best. 
second movement, one of the finest dirges 
in musical literature, was delivered with 
fine tonal fulness and a precision that was 


evening was 
which 


The 


admirable. There was spirit in the other 
movements too and the entire presentation 
of what stands as possibly the finest work 


and strings stirred the audience 
There was much enthusiasm in 
throughout the evening. 


for piano 
deeply 
evidence 


Della Thal and Zukowsky Soloists with 
Milwaukee Liederkranz 


Dec. 6 \ good-sized audi 
ence received a musical treat from _ the 
Milwaukee Liederkranz, with Otto Singen 
conductor, which gave its first con- 
December 5. Alexander Zukowsky, 


MILWAUKEE, 


berger, 
cert 


violinist, concert master of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, captivated his audi 
ence with his expressive and tender tone, 
which at once established the violinist as 
an artist of no little distinction. Mrs 
Herman Zeitz wae a successful accom- 
panist. Della Thal, the pianist, was also 
greatly appreciated. She displayed whole- 
some, sane musical taste and a full cer 


tainty of tone. Under the efficrent baton of 
Mr. Singenberger, the Liederkranz did ex- 
cellent work in both English and German 


songs. In “Jung Volker” the chorus con- 
tributed the choicest choral singing heard 
here this season. M. ) 
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after 


‘‘He is an artist and 
a musician; he has a 
glorious voice and a 
big intellect; he has 
true feeling and a 
temperament which 
ranges from the 
most sincerely sim- 
ple to the most sub- 
limely dramatic.’’ 


Mr. Williams's the 
United States during the sea- 
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BARONESS IN FRENCH SONGS 


Francis Wilson’s Daughter 
in Intimate Recital 


Charming 


Now and then New York’s jaded con- 
cert-goers have set before them a musical 
delicacy that is most appealing in being 
well seasoned with novelty, and such an 
entertainment was provided last Sunday 
afternoon by the Baroness Huard, who 
offered a program of old French popular 
songs and dance music at the Little The- 
ater. The baroness is a daughter of 
Francis Wilson, the actor, who was one of 
the interested spectators. With its old- 
world atmosphere and its sense of inti- 
macy, the miniature playhouse made a most 
appropriate setting for the performance, 
and the baroness formed a striking stage 
picture, with her old-fashioned, bronze- 
colored gown and powdered hair, set off 
by a background of old blue draperies. 

Seated at a piano, the baroness traced 
the influence of the folk-songs on the pres- 


ent day music of France, showing how 
Bizet had adapted a portion of one of the 
“L’Arlésienne” Suites from an old Pro- 
vencal Christmas song, and indicating a 


similar adoption of folk music by Gounod 
for his “Roi de Thule,” in “Faust.” The 
audience recognized that convivial favorite, 
“We won't go home until morning,” in a 
melody which the singer traced as having 
originated with the Crusaders, later ap- 
pearing as “Malbrough s’en-va-t’en guerre,” 
and finally sung by the superstitious Napo- 
leon every time he mounted into the 
saddle. 

Baroness Huard’s learers were highly 
interested in “Que le jour me dure,” writ- 
ten and composed by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau upon a foundation of three tones, and 
a gem from operetta, “Je sais attacher des 
rubans,” said to be the favorite song of 
the painter, Corot. Various other nursery 
rhymes, military airs and love songs were 
sung by the baroness with a charming man- 
ner and an excellent French enunciation, 
while the numbers were prefaced by inter- 
esting anecdotal comment. ce. oe, 





Recital at America’s “Farthest South” 


Institution 
SUTHERLAND, FLA., Dec. 4.—The season 
of faculty recitals at Southern College, 
Sutherland, Fla., was opened on Novem- 
ber 28 with a concert by Mrs. W. L. Clif- 


ton, soprano; Dorothy Moremen, violinist; 
Florence Ogg, of the School of Expres 
sion, and Emil Koepel, director of music. 
Mrs. Clifton’s delivery of “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca’’ was especially fine. Miss 
Moremen’s work was noteworthy and 
Miss Ogg’s readings as well. Mr. Knoep- 
pel played a Chopin group exquisitely and 
presented the Liszt Sixth Rhapsody with 
splendid power and facility of technic. 
Southern College is situated farther South 
than any other educational institution in 
the United States. 


Saratoga Meeting Place for New York 


Music Teachers’ Association 
The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association has just announced that its 


held in Saratoga, 
1913. The Skid- 
be host to the 


next convention will be 
N. ¥., on June 10, II, 12, 
more School of Arts will 
Association. The director of the Con- 
servatory of Music of the Skidmore 
School, Alfred Hallam, is vice-president of 
the association and a member of the pro- 
gram committee. 
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PITTSBURGH CHORUSES 
BEGIN THEIR SEASONS 


Mendelssohn Choir and Apollo Club 
Give Spirited Concerts—Schar- 
wenka a Soloist 
PittsBpurGH, Pa., Dec. 9—Another feast 
of song was enjoyed musical Pitts- 
burghers last week, when the Mendelssohn 
Choir and the Apollo Club appeared in 
their initial concerts at the Carnegie Music 
Hall The Apollo Club made a favorable 
impression and showed unquestioned im- 
provement over former years. Rinehart 
Mayer never exhibited better control. His 
organization. is particularly well balanced 
and gave a vigorous and interesting pro- 

gram. 

Mme. Hissem de Moss was the assisting 
soloist and probably never appeared to 
better advantage than she did on the oc- 
casion of her visit here. The numbers 
particularly enjoyed were “The Mermaid 
Song,” by Haydn; “A Question,” by Jessie 
Gaynor; C. G. Spross’s “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 


by 


MacFayden’s “The Seasons,” as well as 
others. The club was liberally applauded 
for its very excellent work. Schubert's 


“The Almighty” gave the chorus and the 
soloist joint opportunity for splendid work. 
It was sung with remarkable beauty and 
rhythm. 

An appreciative audience heard the Men- 
delssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt director. 
Xaver Scharwenka, the famous pianist, 
shared in the honors of the occasion and 
met with a most hearty and spontaneous 
reception. Beethoven’s Sonata Appas- 
sionata afforded the artist particular op- 
portunity to show his accomplishments. 

The artist gave as an encore his own 
setting of a Schubert divertimento, which 
was originally written for four hands. In 
the second half of his program the great 
pianist gave Liszt’s “Ricordanza,”’ fol- 
lowed by three of his own compositions. 
Among the numbers which the choir sang 
effectively were Sokolow’s “The Fir Tree 
and the Palm,” Gambke’s “The Kitten,” 
two old hymns, one of which was Luther’s 
“Ein Feste Burg.” Walter Fawcett presided 
at the organ and James B. Meanor at the 
piano, adding materially to the success of 
the concert. a. 4. me 

SOUSA PLAYS FAREWELL 


Given Vociferous Greeting in Final New 
York Concert of Season 

John Philip Sousa and his band gave the 

last New York concert of their 

last Sunday night at the Hippodrome be- 

fore an audience which gave a vociferous 


season 


greeting to the stirring marches of the 
handmaster and to his soloists, Virginia 
Root, soprano; Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, 
and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. For the 


more serious portion of his program Mr. 
Sousa had included the “Tannhauser” 
Overture, which was made of educational 
value by the addition of a comprehensive 


program note, and the “Cortege of the 
Sirdar,” from Ippolitow-Ivanow’s “The 
Caucasian Steppes,” which proved to be 
well suited to the capacities of the -or- 
ganization. 

In the March King’s many encores his 
hearers were not to be satisfied until the 


conductor had brought his piccolos, cornets 
and trombones to the front of the platform 
for that most inspiring of marches, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” His historical char- 
acter studies, “Dwellers in Western 
World,” and a movement from his “Look- 
ing Upward” Suite also won a large share 
of appreciation. 

Miss Root added her tribute to the mem- 
ory of Massenet by singing an aria from 
his lyric drama, “Esclarmonde,” which was 
so effectively delivered as to call forth an 
encore, “The Goose Girl,” from Mr. Sou- 
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sa’s light opera, “The Free Lance,” and the 
soprano made this attractive that she 
was forced to add “Annie Laurie,” to the 
huge delight of the audience. 

Following the virtuosity displayed by 
Miss Zedeler in Sarasate’s “Jota Ara- 
gonese,” the young violinist was greeted 
with such enthusiasm as to warrant the 
addition of two encores which displayed 
contrasting sides of her talents, Saint- 
Saens’s “The Swan” and “The Dance of 
the Sylphs,” by Goldblatt. While Mr. 
Clarke was not quite in his usual splendid 
form he won the audience with his own 
“Showers of Gold,” the “Carnival of Ven- 
ice” and a popular encore. Se 


SO 








AMERICAN PIANIST 
WHO PLAYED WITH 
BERLIN ORCHESTRA 





























Carolyn Cone, Who Won Success in Her 
First American Concert 


Carolyn Cone, a 
young American pianist who after study 
abroad has returned to America to con- 
certize, recently won a success in her ap- 
pearances here and in Rockford, Ill. Miss 
Cone achieved an especial success in her 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 9. 


last [European appearance, when she was 
engaged by the Berlin Orchestral Society 


as soloist, a unique honor since the orches- 
tra is usually engaged by young artists and 
not the artists by the orchestra. Her tri 
umph on this occasion has been duplicated 
in her concerts here, the first her 
return, 

In her concert in this 
played compositions by Kaun, Balakirew, 
MacDowell and Liszt, showing a_ facile 
technic and an admirable sense of color 
values. In her Rockford recital she 
aroused much enthusiasm, both because of 
her technical and musical equipment and 
was heartily recalled that she was 
forced to respond with encores. 


since 


city Miss Cone 


SO) 


Kaiser Applauds “Carmen” Sylva 


BERLIN, Dec. 7.—Marguerita Sylva, the 
American soprano, was singled out for 
special recognition Ly the Kaiser and 
Kaiserin after her performance of the title 
role of “Carmen” to-night The royal 
party led the applause for her throughout 
the performance and she was summoned to 
the court box after the final curtain to re- 
ceive congratulations for her fine work 





THERESE CHAIGNEAU—WALTER MORSE 


RUMMEL 


Piano — Harmony — Composition 
69, Rue Raynouard, Paris 


ALMA GLUCK MAGNET OF 
RECORD MOZART MATINEE 


/ 
With Soprano as Attraction, Society 
Finds It Necessary to Hold Concert 
in a Larger Hall 
Last Saturday afternoon’s musicale of 
the New York Mozart Society assumed the 
proportions of one of the society's reg- 
ular evening concerts, save for the absence 
of men and the early hour of the gather- 
ing. With Alma Gluck program 
magnet the organization had found it nec- 
essary, for the first time, to hold the mu- 
sicale in the grand ballroom of the hotel 
instead of in the smaller room usually re- 

served for the afternoon affairs. 

Aside from Miss Gluck’s delightful sing- 
ing, the audience had an opportunity to 
study her charming personality, for after 
her first group of songs the soprano occu- 
pied a seat on the platform with the so- 


aS a 


ciety’s officers. The auditors might well 
have applied to Miss Gluck the title of 
one of her songs, “So Sweet Is She,” for 


her gracious manner made a most favor- 
able impresison—for instance, when from 
her seat on the stage she joined with 
Arthur Claassen’s Mozart Choral in the 
singing of “Come Down, Laughing 
Streamlet,” dedicated to Miss Gluck by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the society’s ac- 
companist, and sung by her for the first 
time at one of the Mozart last 
season, 

An idea might have been gained of the 
interest taken by the public in the person- 
ality of a popular artist from the throng 
of women who swarmed around the plat- 
form at the invitation of the society's 
president, Mrs. Noble McConnell, to meet 
the singer at the close of the program. 

The plumes on the soprano’s hat were 
kept nodding as she acknowledged the ap- 
plause which punctuated a group including 
three /ieder, the “Chanson Indoue” of Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, and the Rachmaninoff 
“Peasant Song,” with the added “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” by Spross, while the favorites 
in her popular English group were Lola 
Carrier Worrell’s “Chimes” and the Raw- 
lins Cottonet “Red, Red Rose,” the latter 


concerts 


gaining Cadman’s “Sky Blue Water” as 
an encore, 
Mr. Claassen’s chorus gave several ex- 


amples of the splendid tone and finish that 
is to be expected from it this season. With 
Miss Gluck’s notable assistance in the solo 
part of the “Inflammatus,” from “Stabat 
Mater,” and with Mr. Spross at the organ 
a repetition was won for the number at 
the program’s close. BK. 5. G. 


Nielsen Company Sings in Los Angeles 
with Recruited Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 2.—With two perform- 
ances of “The Secret of Suzanne” and one 
of selections from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” each performance being preluded by 
solos from the members of the company, 
the Alice Nielsen organization sang to 
thousands of music-lovers in Los Angeles 
last week. \bly seconded by Jeska 
Schwartz, contralto; Alfredo Ramella, 
tenor; Rudolfo Fornari, baritone; José 
Mardones, and Luigi Travecchia, 
buffo, with Fabio Rimini pianist and 
conductor, Miss Nielsen gave programs 
which were unusually attractive. For the 
performances of the operas mentioned a 
local orchestra of thirty pieces was gath- 
ered. In the first performance lack of 
sufficient rehearsals was notable; after that 
the men came together in good style. 


W., F. G. 


hbass« , 


as 


Edith de Lys to Sing in Budapesth 
Opera 


BERLIN, Nov. 23.—Edith de Lys, the 
\merican prima donna, has been engaged 
for three guest performances at the Royal 
Opera in Buda-Pesth during March. In 
January she is to sing at the Stadttheater 


in Essen. Her successes in Scandinavia 
have been such that she has been re- 
engaged for an extensive tour of guest 
performances in the Spring and Fall. 

i £. J 


Wedding of Two Peabody Students 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 9.—Robert L. Paul, who 
received the Peabody Conservatory diplo- 
ma for harmony and composition, was 


recently married to Loretta Muth, a former 
piano student of the conservatory. 


W. J. R. 
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Protests Against Allowing a Five-Year- 
' Old Child to Conduct Orchestra 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have just returned from a concert at 
the Teatro Costanzi, my heart bleeding for 
the poor baby conductor, Willy Ferreros, 
and bursting with just indignation towards 
the little one’s unnatural parents, who for 
the sake of gain risk the health and rea- 
son of their child, dragging him around 
the world to show him off as an infant 
prodigy. 

The poor mite has without doubt musi- 
cal talent united to a prodigious memory, 
and if the child were saved in time from 
his present mode of life and tenderly cared 
for would most likely develop gradually 
into a serious musician, to be a new glory 
to his country. No woman blessed with 
little children of her own could with calm 
look upon the spectacle of that baby boy of 
six facing an enormous audience and un- 
erringly manipulating his baton, lost to all 
but the strains of such pieces as Beetho- 
ven’s “Egmont” or Wagner's “Tann- 
hauser” (rendered by an orchestra of sixty 
professionals), without feeling compassion 
for the sweet innocent forced to lead so 
unnatural a life, and resentment towards 
the father and mother who enrich them- 
selves at such a cost. 

If the press would but protest against 
such cruelty to a child, surely the public 
awaking to a realization of the enormity 
of the crime would take steps to ensure 
the future of this wee laddie. His par- 
ents should be made to understand that by 
causing the child to lead his present life 
they are really acting against their own 
interests, as neither his moral nor his 
physical strength can long stand the strain 
put upon it, and the babe must one day 
break down. This point of view is proba- 
bly the only one to be presented to such 
parents as those of the infant Willy Fer- 
reros, and I earnestly hope some of their 
friends may read these lines and under- 
take the charitable work of saving the tiny 
musician from the abyss which certainly 
awaits him, unless a friendly hand is soon 
stretched out for his timely rescue, pre- 
serving him for a brilliant future. 

A MorHEeR. 


Rome, Italy, Nov. 14, 1912. 


Believes American Opera Will Follow 
; “Opera in English” 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

A few weeks ago I wrote you a letter 
in reference to American singers in opera, 
in which I said that we need more oppor- 


tunities for our native singers to prove 
their worth. Since that time Oscar Ham- 


merstein has received a rebuff to his plan 
to establish an opera company in our na- 
tion’s capital and of his big scheme of a 
chain of opera houses throughout the 
country, little is heard. 

This is no doubt a great loss to the 
opera lovers in our land, but may re- 
dound to the benefit of New York City 
for he has asked permission of the Metro- 
politan directors to allow him to give per- 
formances in English in our own city. 

By the time you receive this, he will 
probably have his answer, and it would 
therefore be foolish for me to speculate 
upon whether it be yes or no. There are, 
I understand, two other schemes to give 
English opera, so it seems we are in a fair 
way to hear another company. Although 
many English companies have failed, good 
performances, such as Mr. Savage gave, of 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Parsifal” were 
well attended. 

There are in this city so many opera- 
goers that the Metropolitan is crowded at 
almost every performance and at many of 
them hundreds of people are turned away. 
This would seem to prove that there is a 
sufficient clientele to make ‘another house 
profitable. 

The question now arises, Why is there 
so much opposition to opera in English? 
Ought we not to welcome it? Who that 
has traveled in Europe can have failed to 
notice that in Germany all performances 
are in German whether the opera be a 
French or Italian one; while in France, 
French is the language sung irrespective 
of the original language to which the music 
was written. 

I may be asked, What difference does 
that make, and in answer would say that in 
Europe, the audiences understand what is 
going on on the stage, while here our 
audiences have but a general and usually 
only a vague idea. 

The comic scenes, such as in “La Bo- 
héme” and other operas, pass unheeded 
over their heads and only some exagger- 
ated bit of buffoonery such as Beckmes- 
ser's. serenade in “Die Meistersinger” 
arouses their risibilities. 

Concert singers, even the foreigners, are 


‘adding more and more English songs to 


their programs as they find that their au- 
ditors like best what they understand most, 
and this has given an impetus to our Amer- 
ican composers who are writing worthy 
songs. 

So it will act in opera as well. Give us 
opera in English, and we will soon have 
American opera. 

I have often heard it said that the libret- 
tos are badly translated and that many op- 
eras have ridiculous plots. The former 
fault can easily be remedied, and as for 


the latter is it not better to know the fool- 
ish plot, and if it insults our intelligence, 
reject it entirely rather than sit in ig- 
norance and hear it expounded in a lan- 
guage we do not understand? 
Very truly yours, : 
WiiaM J. FALK. 
No. 124 Last Ninety-second street, 
New York, Dec. 9, 1912. 





Suggests a Higher Grade of Music at 
“the Movies” to Awaken Public 
Consciousness 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I have been reading the essays by Arthur 
Farwell, and also the talks about Good Mu- 
sic and Ragtime, in MustcaL AMERICA 
and the thought occurred to me the other 
day, why would it not be a good plan to 
have the pianists and orchestras of the 5 
cent theater play only high class music. 
And the public mind from constantly hear- 
ing that kind of music would soon begin 
to forget about the ragtime airs and 
eventually it would want to have that 


music in the homes. Millions of people 
spend a nickel almost every night to see 
the moving pictures, and I really believe 
that might be one way of eradicating the 
craze for ragtime. 

If we can get the pianists and orchestras 
to play the old reliable music, the popu- 
lace will begin to appreciate it. However, 
the age at present likes frivolity and 
nothing serious, or anything that demands 
care and attention to be appreciated. This 
fact was strongly brought home to my 
attention when Mme. Trentini sang here 
in “The Firefly” (first time on any stage). 
The audience did not like the music’ be- 
cause they could not whistle and sing the 
tunes right away. 

However, this due appreciation of music 
of the highest order will, no doubt, with 
the rest of our good things in life, lie 
solely in the awakening of the conscious- 
ness of the people to value rightly the 
benefits with which they are blessed in 
this great country of ours. 

A. C. GITTENs. 

Syracuse, N. Y., December 8, 1912. 











Baron von Frankenstein, Munich’s New Opera 
Intendant, as Mme. Charles Cahier Sees Him 








Mme. Charles Cahier, the American con- 
tralto who, aside from her successful ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, recently demonstrated that she is 
also one of our leading recital artists, in 
an interview on the subject of the Munich 
Opera and its new Intendant, Baron 
Clemens von Frankenstein, throws inter- 
esting side lights on the personality of that 
dignitary. 

“Munich was kept in suspense,” Mme. 
Cahier told a MusicaL AMERICA represen- 
tative, “for weeks after the death of Baron 
von Speidel last August as to whom the 
Prince Regent would appoint as his suc- 
cessor; and the result was a complete sur- 
prise—Baron Clemens von Frankenstein, 
who had been up to that moment a modest, 
earnest and hardworking musician. 

“Can you imagine,” said Mme. Cahier, 
“a scion of one of the first aristocratic 
Bavarian and Austrian families, taking his 
place in the ranks and depending, not on 
his position or connections as aristocrat to 
help him, but on his talents and efforts! 
Such was the case with Baron Franken- 
stein. About eleven years ago I was asked 
to lunch at one of the prominent houses 
here in New York to meet Baron von 
Frankenstein, a composer from Vienna. 
The result of this meeting was that I sang 
a recital of his songs here in New York 








HAMLET IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 14, 1912.—. . . 
the great scene with the Queen that was. playec 
with thrilling poignancy and tremendous power, 
and to whose immense effectiveness Madame de 
Cisneros, by the intelligence she showed and the 
discretion which she exercised, materially con- 


tributed. As has been intimated, Mad. 
de Cisneros was distinctly satisfying as the 
Queen. She sang with expression and effect. Her 


voice seems to be gaining in volume and quality. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1912.—As Ger- 
trude, Madame de Cisneros looked ‘‘every inch 
a queen,’’ being imposingly beautiful and ma- 
jestic in her royal robes, while she acted the 
tragic part with telling effect, particularly in the 
last act with Hamlet, where she suggested real 
tragedy, while vocally she has seldom been heard 
to such advantage, the music suiting her full, 


rich voice of unusual power and range, which 
she uses with admirable ‘‘artistry.’’ 
Philadelphia Record, Nov. 14, 1912.—Mme. 


de Cisneros was majestic and full voiced as the 
Queen. 

Philadelphia Press, Nov. 14, 1912.—Cisneros 
as the Queen Gertrude was regal and authorita- 
tive, and well deserved the applause her most 
conspicuous number received. 

Philadelphia Telegraph, Nov. 14, 1912.—Eleo- 
nora de Cisneros as the Queen, always impres- 
sive in parts that need a regal bearing, was well 
applauded for her one ‘‘big scene.”’ 

Philadelphia Item, Nov. 14, 1912.—Madame 
de Cisneros bore herself with splendid dignity 
as the Queen. In the scene of the denunciation 
by Hamlet she was simply unapproachable, por- 
traying the fear, the horror and guilty apprehen- 
sion with the intensest realism. 


Philadelphia Evening Star, Nov. 14, 1912.— 
Those who acted with this superlative artist 
were inspired to their best work by her. Eleo- 


nora de Cisneros, who, as the Queen, acted that 
never to be forgotten scene of 


the very highest praise. She, 


to face with retribution. Indeed, 
a great deal to her, to her regal 


New York American, Nov. 20, 


New York Times, Nov. 20, 
the cast did admirable work 
be praise in their degree for Mr. 
as the Ghost and Mme. de Cisneros as the 





Madame Eleonora De Cisneros 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano of the CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


OBTAINS FORMIDABLE SUCCESSES AS 


QUEEN GERTRUDE IN HAMLET and BRANGAENE IN TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
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*“Look upon this picture and on that’’ 
displayed a histrionism, as well as a vyocalism, which demand for her 
too, was lifted above mundane things 
and gave a living and breathing picture of the horror stricken false 
wife whose evil deeds have overtaken her and who finds herself face 
the performance owes 
beauty and dignity as the 
Queen, to the sombre and significant picture she made from the first 
to the end and to the splendid manner in which she sang the réle 
and acted up to the elevated standard of Ruffo. Had she been less com- 
petent, had she been other than an artist of the highest degree there 
would have been a grievous failure eto achieve the general effect. 


HAMLET IN NEW YORK 


1912.—Eleonora de Cisneros stately 
as ever did much credit to herself as Hamlet’s mother. 

1912.—Some of the other members of 
in the performance and 
Huberdeau as Claudius, Mr. 
Queen. 


the opportunit 
New York 


and regal 


beautiful, 
brilliancy. 
Ruffo. 


gifted, 
inch a queen, 
son. 

Journal 


Town 
had any 


Topics, 





As Queen 
Gertrude 


there should 


Scott Photos 


by Matzene 
As Brangaene 


made a regal figure as Queen Gertrude and sang well when she had 
to sing. 
lvening Telegram, Nov. 
made a handsome Queen Gertrude, also was vocally opulent. 
Standard-Union, 
former Brooklyn girl, 
dignity, 
heights of dramatic fervor, and its intensity. 
at its best, and in the trio she easily carried all before 
this singer has ahead 
She was recalled again and again after her scene with 


Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 12, 
especially in the 
Ophelia and herself, in the fourth act, when she is denounced by her 
The trio was beautiful sung. 
especially commanding. 

of Commerce, 
Eleonora de Cisneros gave a dignified and praiseworthy performance. 
Nov. 21, 
chance for 
was Eleonora de Cisneros, 
in a vocal way and served as an intelligent partner in the thrilling 


Nov. 20, 1912.—Eleonora de Cisneros 


20, 1912.—Mme. de Cisneros 


1912.—Mme. de Cisneros, a 
She was a vision of beauty 
with Hamlet rose to great 
Her lovely voice was 
er. Young, 
of her a career of great 





Nov. 20, 
sang the Queen. 
and in her scene 


1912.—Eleonora de Cisneros was every 
crucial scene between Hamlet, 


Mme. de Cisneros’s tones were 


Nov. 20, 1912.—As the ueen Gertrude, 





1912.—The only member of the cast who 
artistic existence against the cyclopean Ruffo 
the Queen who has developed wonderfully 


scene with Hamlet. 


AS BRANGAENE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia North American, Nov. 21, 1912. 
—Mme. de Cisneros as Brangaene couldn’t help 
singing better than ever. .. . 

Philadelphia Press, Nov. 21, 1912.—The Bran- 
gaene of Eleonora de Cisneros reached the satis- 
factory point: She acted it at all times with 
unusual warmth and her voice vivified the music. 

Philadelphia Publid Ledger, Nov. 21, 1912.— 
Eleonora de Cisneros became almost dramatic, 
and her imposing stature, swathed in leopard 
skins, was not the least of her qualifications. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 21, 1912.—Mme. 
de Cisneros Pees Brangaene with a clear ap- 
prehension of its significance and with that kind 
of repose which is pregnant with a sinister sug- 
gestiveness. 

Philadelphia Telegraph, Nov. 21, 1912,— 
Eleonora de Cisneros betokened intensity of 
loyalty to her mistress in the part of the tiring- 
maid and confidant, and her measures were ap- 
propriately voiced. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 21, 1912.—Mme. 
de Cisneros was a regal Brangaene, her flowing, 
fluffy wig and amazon-like costume of tiger skin 
being most becoming, and while she looked more 
queenly than like a servant woman, her — 
was skilful and significant and she sang wit 
fine authority. 

Philadelphia Item, Nov. 21, 1912.—Mme. de 
Cisneros’s Brangaene was a strong and impressive 
figure. Her voice was at its best and was 
poured out in mellifluous and generous volume, to 
the delight of her countless admirers. Mme. de 
Cisneros is counted as one of our own singers, 
as it was here she made her début in her most 
famous roles. Her commanding stage presence 
dominated the scene at her every appearance. 








with the composer at the piano and one in 
Washington, where his brother was a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps. It is quite 
natural that I followed his career from 
that time on with great interest, as I knew 
that he would eventually ‘arrive. After 
spending several months here he went to 
London where he was occupied for five 
years with conducting and composing. The 
result of this period is two operas, which 
have been produced in Hambure and Buda- 
Pesth, among other cities, with great suc- 
cess. Afterwards Baron von Frankenstein 
filled the post of conductor at the Roval 
Opera in Wiesbaden and later in the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. But his principal work 
there was the study of the duties of In- 
tendant, under Count von Hiilsen. The 
result was his appointment to a similar post 
in Munich. 

“The first thing that impresses one on 
meeting Baron von Frankenstein is his 
earnestness and seriousness. He has a 
hearty grip of the hand and a way of look- 
ing one.straight in the eyes that betrays 
firmness of purpose and at the same time 
one finds him simple and of great open- 
ness of mind and judgment. Behind it all 
is the courtesy of the real gentleman. He 
gives the impression that while realizing 
the great responsibility of his new position, 
he feels perfectly sure of himself, while he 
knows his métier, having commenced at 
the beginning of things. 

“From what I can judge, I am. certain 
that he will do all that is possible to make 
the Munich Opera worthy of the name of 
the best opera in Germany. He has not 
only to reckon with the demands of the 
Munich public, but with those of the in- 
ternational public which assembles every 
Summer for the great Wagner and Mozart 
festivals.” 

Regarding the relations between von 
Frankenstein and the new conductor Bruno 
Walter, Mme. Cahier said: “I know that 
Baron von Frankenstein was prepared to 
do everything in his power to secure Wal- 
ter, and rightly too! If one had not known 
Walter before, the manner in which he 
walked into a totally new ensemble and in 
three months’ time succeeded in producing 
the greatest ensemble and individual per- 
formances ever experienced in the history 
of the festivals in Munich, would have con- 
vinced the most carping critic. And one 
must remember that the Munich Opera had 
been without a musical mentor for more 
than a year, with the existing disorder. 

“In Bruno Walter, Baron von Franken- 
stein has at his side a man whose qualities 
as musician and conductor tower aloft in 
the musical landscape of Europe to-day.” 





Bruno Steindel Feature of Omaha Con- 
cert 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 6.—A concert of un- 
usual interest was given under the man- 
agement of Evelyn Hopper on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Brandeis Theater. The 
visiting artist of the day was Bruno Stein- 
del, cellist, of Chicago, who is a prime 
favorite here. He appeared twice in solo 
numbers, evincing, as on former occasions, 
the qualities of the finished artist. Max 
Landow was heard in a Chopin group 
which brought out his superb technic and 
interpretation, while, for the opening num- 
ber, the two artists combined forces with 
most harmonious effect, in the Beethoven 
Sonata in A Minor. Mary Munchoff, so- 
prano, gave a delightful group of French 
songs and one of Brahms and Schneider, 
her flute-like voice and artistic work mak- 
ing a deep impression. Mrs. August Mothe 
Rorglum fulfilled the arduous duties of ac- 
companist in a manner which left nothing 


to be desired. E. L. W. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGAIN WELCOMES CARUSO 


Tenor Appears with Miss Farrar and Amato in ‘‘ La Boheme ”—Oratorio 
Society Presents Splendid Soloists in Verdi Requiem Mass— 
Rousing Reception for Kreisler and Boston Orchestra. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, December 9, 1912. 


ARUSO’S first appearance of the sea- 
son and another Puccini opera, “La 
Boheme,” with Geraldine Farrar and Pas- 
quale Amato also in the cast, attracted as 
big an audience as the Metropolitan would 
hold, at the third of the ten weekly per- 
formances by the New York Metropolitan 
Company, last Tuesday evening, and the 
occasion was one of much enjoyment and 
great enthusiasm. Caruso was in excellent 
spirits and fine voice, singing the love song 
ravishingly and_ gloriously throughout. 
The duets with Miss Farrar, who also 


shone to especial advantage, were some- 
thing to remember. Miss Farrar’s Mimi 
is a beautiful interpretation, in a dramatic 
sense as well as vocally, and the death 
scene was done with tearful realism, Caru- 
so’s assumption of grief being such as to 
convince. Mr. Amato again made a deep 
impression as Marcello, with his richly 
resonant baritone, which he uses’ with 
most artistic effect, while Leonora Sparkes 
was a sprightly and vocally efficient Mu- 
setta, and Adama Didur, as Schaunard; 
Paola Ananian, as Benoit; Andres de Seg- 
urola, as Colline, and Antonio Pini-Corsi, 
as Alcindoro, were other members of a 
notable cast. An excellent impression was 
made by Giorgio Polacco, the new con- 
ductor, who showed a keen appreciation of 
the beauties of the score and whose lead- 
ership throughout was marked by taste, 
discretion and artistic aptitude. 


Ovation for Krelisiler 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second concert of the season at the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening 
and with Fritz Kreisler making what was 
announced to be his only appearance in 
Philadelphia this season proved such a 
potent attraction that many persons were 
turned away after every seat had been 
sold. The return of Dr. Muck as con- 
ductor of the orchestra also has a great 
deal to do with the renewed interest and 
enthusiasm expressed this season, and last 
week’s program, apart from the number 
by the soloist, was well calculated to show 
his great ability. The orchestral numbers 
were the Brahms Symphony in D Major 
and the lovely “Genoveva” overture of 
Schumann. Mr. Kreisler played the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D Major, and did it so 
magnificently that the audience went into 
raptures, the encore fiends once more mak- 
ing a genuine nuisance of themselves, but 
in vain, as Dr. Muck, in a commendably 
patient and dignified manner, adhered to 
the Boston Symphony’s inflexible rule 
against extra numbers. This would have 
seemed an occasion for a _ sensible de- 
parture from the rule, but rules are nothing 
if once broken, and the persistent applaud- 
ers showed poor taste, to say the least, in 
prolonging the clamor when they knew it 
was without hope. 


Choral Society in Verdi Mass 


At its first concert of the season in the 
Academy of Music last Thursday evening 
the Choral Society of Philadelphia pre- 
sented Verdi’s Requiem Mass in a highly 
creditable manner, with an enlarged chorus, 
the assistance of about forty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and an un- 
usually efficient quartet of soloists—Mme. 
Nina Dimitrieff, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langstone, alto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 


Henry Hotz, bass. The chorus, trained 
and directed by Henry Gordon Thunder, 
gave the difficult ensemble passages of the 
great work with commendable precision, 
modulation and balance of tone and good 
dramatic effect. Mme. Dimitrieff offered 
a brilliant interpretation of the soprano 
role, her light, clear voice rising with the 
skill of a fine artist to the difficult re- 





Marie Stone Langston, Contralto, Who 
Appeared as Soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Oratorio Society 


quirements of the music. Especial praise 
also is due Miss Langston for her very 
intelligent and sympathetic singing of the 
alto part, in which her warm, rich tones, 
of an exceptionally beautiful and appeal- 
ing quality, were heard with an _ effect 
which delighted the audience and won her 
a deserved tribute of applause. Miss 
Langstons’s right to be counted among 
America’s foremost contraltos is not to 
be disputed. Much pleasure also was given 
by Mr. Beddoe, whose pleasing lyric tenor 
and refined artistry make him a singer for 
whom a cordial reception always is as- 
sured, and Mr. Hotz fully sustained his 
reputation as a basso of fine voice and 
artistic qualifications. 

Edwin Evans, the baritone, was heard in 
his eighth Philadelphia song recital, under 
the auspices of the University Extension 
Society, before a large audience in Wither- 
spoon Hall, on Thursday evening last, his 
program, as usual, having the charm of 
variety and artistic balance, without enough 
of one thing to offer even a suggestion of 
monotony, the singer’s versatility being un- 
usual. Mr. Evans’s voice is powerful, with 
a sonorous richness that makes it im- 
pressive in dramatic climax but capable also 
of lighter and more delicate effects. His 
songs on Thursday evening, sung with the 
very capable assistance of Stanley Addicks 
at the piano, were given in German, 
French, Italian and English, ranging from 
ancient to modern composers, from Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Schumann to Ho- 
mer and Coleridge-Taylor, several being 
“by request,” with several encore selec 
tions, among the latter “Rolling Down to 
Rio,” which, in marked contrast to some 
of the heavier numbers, showed how facile 
and effective is Mr. Evans’s vocalism. 

Ella Day Blair gave the last of her mu- 
sical teas at her studio in the Fuller 
Building, Saturday afternoon, November 


30, those who took part in an informal 


program being Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Mrs. Walter H. Lippincott, soprano, and 
Mrs. Rapelje Howell, of New York, dra- 
matic soprano, with Miss Blair at the 
piano. 
Philadelphia Boy’s Début in Berlin 

Dr. S. J. Gittelson will sail this week for 
Germany to be present at the début of his 
son, Frank Gittelson, in Berlin next month. 
Young Gittelson, who is now sixteen years 
of age, and who has for several years been 
a pupil of Carl Flesch, has by leading 
European critics and music masters been 
pronounced one of the violin marvels of 
the day. Of his recent appearance in Bres- 
lau, the Breslauer Zeitung, in a_ long 
notice, remarked: “He who at such an 
early age evinces such a_ mighty artistic 
power will surely in the future occupy a 
place of honor among the chosen few of 
his profession.” Gittelson was re-engaged 
for the most important concert of the sea- 
son at Breslau, that of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra next March. He has also been 
engaged as_ soloist with Ton-Kunstler 
Verein, Dresden, as soloist at its Palm 
Garden concert, with the Bluthner Orches- 
tra in Berlin, January 15, and in Posen the 
end of January. November 22 he played 
in Nordhausen, Saxony, on a Kaun pro- 
gram, being chosen to present for the first 
time Kaun’s new Concertsttick Fantasy for 
Violin and Orchestra, which he played 
with great success. Young Gittelson will 
concertize in Europe for several years 
more hefore returning to make his début 
in this country. 


Program of Original Compositions 


A recital of original compositions by T. 
Carl Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, was given in 
Estey Hall on Thursday evening, Mr. 
Whitmer, who was at the piano, having the 
assistance of three other Pittsburgh artists: 
Sue Harvard, soprano; Margaret Horne, 
violinist, and Charles Edward Mayhew, 
baritone. Miss Harvard, who possesses a 
firm, strong soprano of pure and vibrant 
quality, sang with excellent effect two 
groups of songs by Mr. Whitmer, winning 
special favor with “Where the Tree of 
Life is Blooming.” Mr. Whitmer’s com- 
positions are distinctly “modern,” departing 
frequently from the rules of pure melo- 
dization, the songs running to the style of 
recitative, with the most elaborate part in 
the accompaniments, which show no little 
skill in elaboration of effect. The same 
style prevails in the compositions for 
violin, notably in the sonata for violin and 
piano brilliantly executed by Miss Horne, 
a young Scotch violinist of marked ability, 
who. studied under Sevcik and Joachim, 
nor did the songs which Mr. Mayhew, 
whose voice is richly sonorous, so ad- 
mirably sang depart from the tone of pro- 
nounced modernization Both Mr. May- 
hew and Miss Harvard displayed excellen- 
cies of enunciation that some Eastern sing- 
ers might do well to emulate. The pro- 
gram was received with much favor by a 
small but select audience, present by spe- 
cial invitation | oe ih 


Zoellner Quartet Plays at Harvard Club 


The Zoellner String Quartet gave a re- 
cital for the Harvard Club on Thursday 
evening, December 5. The program in- 
cluded the H. Zoellner Quartet, op. 91, the 
first performance in America, and _ the 
“Forellen” Quintet of Schubert. The or- 
ganization again demonstrated the fine en- 
semble for which it is known and was ac- 
corded a rousing reception. The quartet 
will shortly fill concert engagements in the 
Fast and West. 





lhe organ recital given recently at St. 
John’s Church, Washington, by Percy 
Chase Miller included the “Meditation” by 
Cadman, a Scherzo, by Will C. Macfar- 
lane, and the “Meditation-Elégie,” by Bo- 
rowski. 


DAMROSCH REVIVES 
STRAUSS TONE-PORM 


“Don Quixote” Again with All Its 
Merits and Defects—Zimbalist 
as Soloist 


Strauss’s “Don Quixote” has not been 
especially favored as regards New York 
performances of late years, and when Wal- 
ter Damrosch revived it at last Sunday 
afternoon’s concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Afolian Hall he felt it 
incumbent upon himself to offer a few in- 
troductory remarks in behalf of the work. 
Whether or not “Don Quixote” has, or 
ever can hope to make its way into the af- 
fections of music-lovers as genuinely and 
as directly as have the “Eulenspiegel” and 
“Death and Transfiguration” is extremely 
dubious. Yet it is probable that conductors 
will, for some time to come, look occasion- 
ally upon it with an auspicious eye because 
of the opportunities it offers their orches- 
tras to disclose the divers phases of their 
virtuosity of technical execution. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Damrosch’s men showed their 
mettle by the high level of excellence 
which they attained in their performance 
of the tone poem last Sunday. The audi- 
ence applauded their efforts liberally and 
singled out for well deserved honors Paul 
Kéfer, who did the ‘cello solo admirably, 
as well as Alexander Saslavsky, the con- 
certmaster, and the first viola player, both 
of whom emerged from their trying solo 
ordeals with flying colors. 

The passage of years has served to bring 
to the surface no element of beauty or 
distinction that has hitherto remained un- 
discovered in this Gargantuan “theme and 
variations.” The advisability and artistic 
propriety of such undisguised literalness 
as that of sundry episodes in this music 
and of the tonal depiction of such baldly 
prosaic programmatic details remain as 
debatable as ever. On the other hand, 
there is a good deal in the composition 
that has lost that power to dumfound and 
mystify which it possessed some years ago, 
When he causes his hero to discourse of 
ideals and lofty abstractions Strauss has 
produced music that is at once legitimate 
and beautiful. Much of the rest is frankly 
tiresome and the blatant humor of the 
squealing sheep and aerial ride is of a 
rather puerile circus variety, enormously 
inferior to the sparkling fun of ‘“FEulen- 
spiegel.” In vitality “Don Quixote” falls 
far below the latter. 

At the opposite end of the program was 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” and 
between the two Efrem Zimbalist played 
Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony.” His playing 
received the most spontaneous applause of 
the afternoon. It was worthy of the high- 
est praise in consideration of its beauties 
of tone, technic, style and interpretation 
He rose to a height of broad, poetic elo- 
quence in the second movement and by his 
dignified treatment of the finale succeeded 
in making one forget its inherent triviality. 


ca. Bee 





Technic Dazzles Minne- 


apolis 


Godowsky’s 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5.—Leopold 
Godowsky, the eminent pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Auditorium under the auspices 
of the of the Northwestern Conservatory 
of Music, and a large audience was 
aroused many times to unusual enthusiasm 
over the wonderful technic and artistic 
powers of the pianist. His program was 
tremendously difficult from the technical 
standpoint, and jt was played with dazzling 
brilliancy. E. B. 

















Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 








You might go to Paris, or any of the great musical centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won't find 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with the methods of 





“A SINGER OF STRIKING QUAL- 
IFICATIONS” 


the greatest living artists, than is afforded you by the 
P 7. 
MELBA They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual vo'ces 


of Caruso, Amato, Calvé, Dalmorés, Eames, 
Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, 
Melba, Plancon, Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 


Farrar, Gadski, 


The Brilliant Canadian 


Tetrazzini and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclu- 
Contralto sively for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over 
and over again until you have mastered every little tone and 
inflection 
Management: = , 
9 Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNECIE HALL these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 
derful Victor-Victrola 
NEW YORK Write for the Victor Record Catalog, with pictures of the 


world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE DOOMSDAY BOOK OF OPERA 





of Operatic History-making 


How the Fate of the Singer is Sealed at La Scala—A Laconic 
“Cattivo,’? ‘‘Mediocre’” or ‘‘Buonissimo” Tells the Story of 
Triumph or Hopes Defeated—One Hundred and Thirty Years 








From the Theatre Magazine 








- is not at all unlikely that its candid 
way of recording achievement is the 
reason for La Scala’s continued domina- 
tion; for whatever a singer does there and 
whatever a singer does not are set down 
with a brevity which is both eloquent and 
cruel, according as the story requires tell- 
ing. There is a place in Milan where you 
can go and find, in the most barbarous 
black and white, the report of every per- 
formance since the opening of the house, 
the names of the singers and the record of 
the public judgment on their doings. It is 
the Doomsday Book of the singing trade. 
It is a perfectly heartless and mechanical 
volume. There isn’t even a speck of dust 
in it. 
life and moisture in the most infinitesimal 
fiber of the paper of its leaves, that mite 
was starved to death long years ago. Just 
paper and ink and one brief word of fate! 
Out of the pages of it there comes a waft 
like the chill air in the British Museum. 
To those who know the effort and the 
heartache that go to make up the life of 
the music student ambitious for La Scala, 


If there ever was a drop of native’ 


it is a distinctly painful thing to run down 
the record and read after one and another 
name the Cattivo (poor), or even the Me- 
diocre, which mark the unhappy endings 
of high hopes. 

But there are other judgments to lighten 
the perusal, and it is interesting to note 
that La Scala, which has tested and ad- 
judged all the great voices since the Amer- 
ican Revolution, has never failed in its 
decrees nor seen the appearance of a rival 
strong enough to accomplish a_ revision. 
The voices it has approved have always 
been accepted by the world without ques- 
tion. 

In the year 1877, almost exactly a cen- 
tury following that first performance 
(1782) before the most serene highnesses 
of the ducal court, there is this entry in 
the Book of Fate: 

“1877, November 3, ‘La Traviata’; Ade- 
lina Patti; Ottimo. (Very good.).” 

It was her first appearance, and there is 
no other record of it. But it was not until 
her return, in 1893, again in “La Traviata,” 
on the 20th of January, that Patti received 
that highest of -all possible praise in the 
meager vocabulary of the book: Buonts- 








LOUISE 


It must at once be acknowledged that Mlle. 
Dereyne gave a performance which was vocally 
superb, from the acting point of view entirely 
adequate and as a psychological contrast to 
that of Mme. Ed. 
vina, exceptionally 
interesting. Illum- 
nating the whole 
conception of the 
“Louise” of Mlle. 
Dereyne, on tlie 
other hand, is the 
glamor of the 
metropolis attracting 
a young bourgeois 
through the  affec- 
tions of her lover. 
—The Montreal 
Star, Nov. 12, 1912. 

The audience cer- 
tainly appreciated 
her efforts, and 
there was great ap- 
plause when, at the 
end of the third 
act, she was pre- 
sented with a huge 
bouquet of chrysan- 
themums. — The 
Montreal Daily Wii- 
ness, Nov. 12, 1912. 

Her voice is as 
pleasing in quality 
and color as ever, 
the lower notes rich 
and full, those in 
the higher register 
exquisitely clear. 
Madame Dereyne 
scored her greatest 
success last night 
in the third act, 
the garden scene on 
Montmartre, at the 
close of which she 
was presented with 
an armful of chrys- 
anthemums. - The 
Gazette, Montreal, 
Nov. 12, 1912 

She is too intel 
ligent an artist and 
too genuine a °stu- 


dent to be other 
wise than _ interest- : : 
ing in any opera Mme. Dereyne’s voice, 


moreover, can always be depended upon, and 
in spite of the fact that she had made a hur- 
ried trip from Boston here, arriving on the 
day of the performance with little chance for 
rest, this voice showed no signs of fatigue or 
strain. She was strongest in the simulation of 
the stubborn defiarce, brief passionate rapture 
and horror of Louise in the last act.—The 
Montreal Daily Herald, Nov. 12, 1912. 

Mile. Dereyne, who replaced -Mme. Edvina, 
sang with great talent the part of Louise. 
Every one agreed that Mlle. Dereyne s‘ngs 
very agreeably. Her high notes are remark 
ably clear. Her greatest success was in the 





MLLE. 


FELY DEREYNE 


The French Soprano 


of the Boston Opera Company and the Montreal Opera Company, 
whose successes this season include appearances in “Louise” with the Montreal 
Opera Company and “La Bohéme” with the Boston Opera Company. 


Her singing at a concert given by members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Haverhill, Mass., produced the most favorable impression. 


Press Reviews: 





third act, after which she received a bouquet 
of chrysanthemums.—‘‘La Presse,’’ Montreal, 
Nov. 12, 1912. 

At the last moment Mlle. Dereyne had to 
replace Mme. Edvina. Mile. Dereyne last 
year played Louise with remarkable grace and 
with dramatic 
truthfulness. Her 
return in Louise, 
therefore, pleased 
very much, and she 
received a_ sincere 
ovation, and also a 
large bouquet of 
flowers. She played 
in a way to make 
us regret we cannot 
keep her with us 
longer.—La _ Patrie, 
Montreal, Nov. 12. 
1912 


LA BOHEME 


Miss Dereyne’s 
Musetta should be 
experienced by all 
jaded souls. -It had 
even more than ac- 
customed vivacity 
and abandon last 
night. Marcello in- 
deed should have 
been rejoiced at the 
reunion. Miss De- 


reyne’s character: 
ization of .the im- 
pulsive, jealous co- 
cotte, shrewish and 
tempestuous if pro- 
voked too early in 


the morning, yet all 
generosity and kind- 
ness of heart in 
Mimi’s need, is a 
dramatic portrait of 
the first rank. She 
sings the music as 
well as she acts 
Boston Globe, Nov. 
je, Aa 

Fely Dereyne's 
Musetta is always 
popular. The French soprano was warmly wel 
comed back.—Boston Journal, Nov. 28, 712 

As Musetta, Mme. Dereyne was duly viva- 
cious and petulant Her singing of the famil- 
iar “Waltz Song’ in Act 2 was a fine effort. 
Her voice was clear and telling.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, Nov. 28, 712. 


Miss Dereyne was warmly welcomed She 
acted with her customary vivacity and was 
capricious and coquettish in keeping with the 
character. Boston Herald, Nov. 28, 12. 








— 


simo. During that first season, in 1877, 
she sang in “La Traviata,” “Faust,” “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia” and “ Il Trovatore,” 
all with an Ottimo mark which was in it- 
self a promise of something of the fame 
which came to her in other years and 
which is a remarkably pointed illustration 
of the careful reserve that underlies the 
Scala judgments. 

Tamagno,. thought ever a great idol in 
Italy, scored no better than a Mediocre 
when he made his first appearance on the 
night after Christmas in 1877; but when 
he returned two years after, in “Don 
Carlos,” he did that which was entered in 
the book as so few men singers have been 
entered, and closed the night with a 
Buonissimo to his credit. Tamagno re- 
turned again in 1881, with the De Reszkés, 
and once more, and with them, reached the 
highest mark of approval in “Ernani,” “I1 
Figliuol Prodigo,” and “Simon  Bocca- 
negra.” 

Calvé’s first entry is dated January 8, 
1887, in “Flora Mirabilis,” when the judg- 
ment was Mediocre, but was chargeable 
to the other members of the company. 
When she came back in 1890 in “Hamlet,” 
she ranked as high as Calvé should. Mel- 
bas appearance in 1893, on the night of 
March 15, in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” was 
an instant and complete success. And she 
was well received in May of the following 
year when she sang in “Rigoletto and 
Sigurd.” Emma Nevada had already sung 
there in 1891 t6 a Buono in “La Sonnam- 
bula.” These are other records of interest 
in these even more intense days of rivalry: 

Campanini, 1871, January 28, “Faust” 
(Buono); May 7, “Don Giovanni” 
(Buono). 

Sammarco, 1895, December 26, “Henri 
VIIL” (Mediocre); 1896, February 23, 
“Carmen” (Cattivo); 1806, March 7, 
“Hamlet” (Buono); 1896, March 23, “An- 
drea Chenier” (Buonissimo). (Sammarco’s 
rise was a wonderful tribute to his im- 
mense powers and his sturdy character, 
which won him the loftiest final judgment 
of all). 

3onci, 1897, “I 
(Buonissimo). 

Pinkert, 1897, the same night (Buomts- 
simo). 

Scotti, 1899, February 9, “Les Hugue- 
nots” (Buontssimo). 

Caruso, 1900, December 26, “La Bohéme” 
(Buono). 

Zenatello, 1.902, December 22, 
Damnation of Faust” (Ottimo). 

And so they have come and gone, thou- 
sands of men and thousands of women, 
since 1778, some of them more brave than 
clever, but all-of them willing to be offered 
to the fearful consideration of some dark- 
eyed, melancholy man who held the baton 
in the orchestra. To put them through 
their paces before this autocrat of the 
playhouse, there are upon the pay-list of 
the treasurer of La Scala more than 900 
persons, from the monarch down; and it 
is the latest of these despots, Arturo Tos- 
canini, whom now America has taken. 

But even that mighty director is no king 
to the world behind his back. Let him 
once turn his head away from the stage be- 
fore him, and his power is gone. He who 
can send the most muscular bass-drummer 
home to his quaking family in a rage of 
guilty fear may have to turn and run be- 
fore the mandate or the terrible critics in 
the gallery far above his head. 


Puritani,” February 18 


“The 


Los Angeles Chorus Shows 
proved Ensemble 


an Im- 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 2.—In its first 
program of the current season the Lyric 
Club, under direction of J. B. Poulin, of- 
fered a varied and interesting program 
last ‘Friday night. The club is particu- 
larly well balanced this year and Mr. 
Poulin obtained a variety of artistic effects 
in shadings and dynamics. The two most 
serious and worthy works offered were 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” and Manci- 
ne'li’s chorus from “Isaias.” In the latter 
Mmes. Shank and Sleby had the solo parts, 
and with Mrs. Chick at the organ and 
Mrs. Robinson at the piano an excellent 
ensemble was secured. The Spross “Will 
o the Wisp” was delightfully shaded, 
showing the responsiveness of the club to 
the leader’s wishes. Alex Simonson, ’cel- 
list, played Popper’s “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” in a finished style, while Abraham 
Miller, tenor, was heard agreeably in a 
group of German songs. Mrs. E. C. 
Stockwell, in an incidental solo, handled 
her voice in a pleasing manner. 


W. F. G. 





Maturity of Kreisler’s Art Impresses 
Washington Audience 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10—The sec- 
ond concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra proved even more enjoyable than 
the previous one. The symphony was the 
Sibelius No. 1, which Dr. Muck handled 
with artistic familiarity, the instrumental- 
ists readily responding. Somehow Dr. 
Muck drew all the soul and meaning from 
the Brahms “Academic” Festival Over- 


ture, while the “Ouverture Solennelle,” by 
Glazounow, was played with richness and 
beautiful volume. The soloist was Fritz 
Kreisler, whose interpretation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto in E Minor brought 
forth such warmth of approval and pro- 
longed applause as has seldom rung within 
the concert halls of Washington. There 
was an artistic maturity that held the au- 
dience almost spellbound during the per- 
formance of each movement only to cause 
a spontaneous outburst at its conclusion. 


W. H. 





Charles Bennett in Song Recital 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Charles Bennett, of the 
faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, was heard to good advantage in 
a song recital at Jordan Hall last evening. 
His program was made up of selections 
from famous French, German and Eng- 
lish composers, including “The Brink of 
Night,” by G. W. Chadwick, director of 
the Conservatory, and “Night Hymn at 
Sea,” by Homer Humphrey, one of the 
faculty. One delightful feature of Mr. 
Jennett’s recitals is the fact that he plays 
his own accompaniments. He has a voice 
of exceptionally good quality and throws 
himself wholeheartedly into his singing. 
His phrasing and enunciation are most 
gratifying. Prior to Mr. Bennett’s becom- 
ing a member of the faculty of the Con- 
servatory three years ago, he made two 
successful concert tours of the world. E. 
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STOKOWSKI BRINGS 
FORTH A NOVELTY 


Cellist of Orchestra Figures as 
Composer in Program that Pre- 
sents Miss Hinkle as Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, December 9, 1912. 


PENING with a magnificent inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 1, in C Major, with a new composition 
by Herman Sandby, first violoncellist of 
the organization, as the orchestral nov- 
elty, and with Florence Hinkle as an un- 
usually popular soloist, Mr. Stokowski last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
presented another of the well balanced 
and thoroughly interesting programs in the 
arranging of which he has proved himself 
an expert. 

Mr. Sandby’s contribution was the Pre- 
lude to Act IV of his opera, “The Vikings 
at Helgoland,” the story of which is that 
of Ibsen’s drama, in English called “The 
Pretenders of Helgoland.”’ The music is 
not of the sort that will please lovers of 
pure melody. In this brief overture, or 
prelude, at least, there is little to charm 
the ear, and the modern tendency to pro- 
duce a veciferous conglomeration of dis- 
sonances is carried somewhat to the ex- 
treme. It may be said, however, that the 
music seems appropriate to the tragic 
theme and that it has effectiveness in the 
field of composition that it represents. The 
orchestration is bold, profuse and skilful, 
showing expertness in the mixing of 
colors and the use of the instruments. 
The prelude, on the whole, is striking in its 
originality and forcefulness, though, as 
said before, it falls not gratefully upon the 
ear fond of the more tender allurements 
of strains in which dwells the charm of 
melody real and true. There may be more 
of this quality in the score as an entirety, a 
fair and complete judgment, of course, be- 
ing impossible from this so small a sample. 

Miss Hinkle delighted, as usual, with the 
clear, crvstalline beauty of her _ voice, 
which has increased in volume and gained 
in tonal beauty, though still it is not notable 
for warmth or color. It is a voice that 
sparkles, however, and rises well to the 
requirements of such dramatic music as 
the aria, “Depuis le Jour,” from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” which Miss _ Hinkle 
sang delightfully as her second program 
number. Less interesting was her first se- 
lection, Handel’s “Piangero,” well rendered 
as it was. The soprano was_ enthusi- 
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astically applauded after both numbers, be- 
ing a great favorite here in her home 
town, from which her fame has extended 
throughout the country as one of Amer- 
ica’s leading concert and oratorio sopranos, 
and gave two encore selections, singing 
first Zerlina’s aria, -“Vedrai Carino,” from 
“The Magic Flute,” Mozart, and at the 
last Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit.” There will 
be no local concerts next week, the orches- 
tra being on a Western tour, appearing in 
Columbus, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Akron and Pittsburgh, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stokowski and with Miss 
Hinkle as soloist. 


Second Popular Concert 


The orchestra’s second popular concert 
attracted another large audience to the 
Academy of Music last Wednesday eve- 
ning and once more Mr. Stokowski fur- 
nished a delightful program of orchestral 
numbers, while there also was much favor 
for the soloists of the occasion, Henry 
Such, violinist, and Edna Harwood 
Baugher, both local artists. The orches- 
tra played the “Fra Diavolo” overture of 
Auber, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, Saint- 
Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Danse Macabre” 
and Chabrier’s “Espana” Rhapsody. Mr. 


Such chose as his program number Intro- 
duction, Theme and Variation, Paganini- 
Wilhelmj, the intricacies of which enabled 
him to display his technical facility, and 
which he executed well, though the com- 
position had not the appeal to make it 
entirely appropriate to the occasion. Mr. 
Such gave evidence of the possession of 
sterling qualities as a violinist, his work 
being so cordially applauded that he re- 
sponded with an encore selection, Romanze 
in G Major, Beethoven, in which he struck 
a more sympathetic chord with good ef- 
fect. Miss Baugher at once won the favor 
of the audience with her handsome and 
graceful stage presence and ingratiating 
manner, while there was no doubt of her 
success after the admirable rendering of 
the “O Don Fatale” aria from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos,” which she sang fluently and 
with no littke power of dramatic expres- 
sion. Miss Baugher’s voice is a mezzo of 
full, rich quality, with high tones that rise 
well to a point of impressive climax, and 
her second number, the Prayer from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” was rendered with .much 
feeling. As an encore selection she sang 
charmingly the dainty little “Wé£ill-o’-the- 
Wisp,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, with 
harp accompaniment. oe ae 





ANTHONY REQUEST PROGRAM 


Boston Pianist in Recital of Works Sug- 
gested by Audience 


Boston, Dec. 4.—A request program of 
piano music was given at the Copley-Plaza 
yesterday afternoon by Charles Anthony, 
the talented pianist, before an enthusiastic 
gathering. Mr. Anthony’s program, made 
up entirely of requested numbers, and 
played with exquisite skill, was as follows: 

Sonata, by Schytte; the Brahms Intermezzo; 
Arthur Foote’s setting of a Poem after Omar 
Khayyam; the Largo and Finale from Chopin’s 
B Flat Sonata; the Chabrier ‘“‘Bourrée Fantasque;”’ 
a Serenade from ‘‘Der Schneemann,” by Erich 
Korngold; the Albeniz ‘‘Tango;" “Poissons d’or” 
and ‘‘Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” Debussy; ‘Valse 
Parisienne,’ Schuett. 


Mr. Anthony was most happy in his in 
terpretations and he displayed discrimina- 
tion in the arrangement of his program, in- 
terspersing the works of modern writers 
with those of older schools. He played 
with a surety of technic and fine artistry, 
and completely held the attention of his 
audience throughout the entire program. 
A. E. 





Arthur Middleton Scores with Lyric 
Glee Club in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 7.—The Lyric Glee 
Club presented its first concert on Decem- 
ber 5, with Arthur Middleton, basso, as 
soloist, and Winogene Hewitt as accom- 
panist. Incidental solos of part songs were 
taken by Robert Owen, baritone, and F. C. 
Easton, bass. Mr. Middleton proved to be 
a singer with a well-trained \oice of fine 
timbre, power and good natural qualities, 
and his contributions to the program were 
of high worth. His rousing singing of the 
Toreador Song, from “Carmen,” alone en 
titled him to a large share of the evening’s 
laurels. Excellent results were attained 
by the Lyric Club under Arthur .Dunham 
in the lighter songs. “The Scissors Grind- 
er,” “But They Didn't” and “The Monk of 
the Mountains” pleased highly, and “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” drew the approval 
of the audience. M. N. S. 


Glee Concert by Maryland Choir 


J,ALTIMORE, Vec. 9.—A glee concert was 
given by the choir of St. David’s Epis 
copal Church, Roland Park, November 29, 
under the direction of Loraine Holloway. 
The choral selections included works by 
Pinsuti, Stevenson, Fanning, Roeckel and 
Farmer. The soloists were Frederick 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT’S SUCCESS 


Boston Contralto Wins Laurels in 
Numerous Concert Appearances 


Boston, Dec. 10—Mrs. Helen Allen 
Hunt, the contralto who gave a recital in 
Boston recently, and who sang earlier in 
the season with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Fall River, was the soloist at a 
concert given by the Men’s Singing Club 
of Beverly, Mass., 
this evening. She 
sang two groups of 


songs, which in 
cluded the follow: 
ing: 


“Le Meux Saint 
a by Wachs; “La 
Selle Ninotte,” old Co- 
lonial French arranged 
by Luckstone; “Il Etait 
un Petit Oiseau,” by 
Grovlez; ‘‘Ich stand. in 
dunklein Traumen,” by 
Clara Schumann; “Oh! 
Happy Bird,” by Saar; 
“Looking Glass River,” 
by Carpenter; “‘Shoug 
gie-shou, My Bairnie,”’ 
by Henschel; ‘‘Nora 
Careina,” Old Irish ar 
ranged by Whiting; 
“Two Mother Goose 
Melodies,”’ by Coolidge; 
“Spring,” by Tosti. 

Mrs. Hunt has gained an enviable repu- 
tation in Boston and throughout the East 
for her splendid work as a concert singer. 
She shows musicianship in arranging her 
programs, never failing to include novelties 
and to represent various schools. 

In her recital, recently, she added to her 
many successes, and received the warmest 
praise from the daily paper critics. Mrs. 
Hunt has shown marked development in 
her ability to interpret, and adds this to a 
voice which is of a strikingly beautiful 
quality. 

\s soloist with the Symphony Orchestra, 
in Fall River, she was cal'ed out many 
times, and it was only the inflexible rule 
at these concerts that no encores shall be 
given that prevented her from adding to 
the program. 








Helen Allen Hunt 


Brilliant Performance in 
Baltimore 


Kreisler’s 


sALTIMORE, Dec. 9.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a delightful concert 
at the Lyric on December 4, presenting a 
program consisting of the Beethoven 
Eighth Symphony; Schumann’s Overture 
to “Genoveva,” and Beethoven's “Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3. The soloist was Fritz 
Kreisler, who gave a brilliant interpreta- 
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ORNSTEIN REVBALED 
AS SERIOUS ARTIST 


Young Pianist’s Work Shows Ma- 
turing Influences—-Plays Own 
Compositions 


The young Russian pianist, Leo Orn- 
stein, appeared for the first time this sea- 
son in a recital at AZolian Hall last Sat- 
urday evening. Mr. Ornstein has during 
the last two years made himself a distinct 
place in the musical community and his 
artistic stature is steadily broadening and 
growing. A large audience heard him last 
week and applauded him effusively. His 
program was itself indicative of his serious- 
ness of artistic purpose and his perform- 
ance of it made clear the striking develop- 
ment of his natura! endowments since he 
was last heard here. He began with César 
lranck’s “Prelude, Choral and Fugue” and 
two movements from Schubert’s Sonata, 
op. 42. His Chopin group included three 
of the later valses and a half dozen études. 
Three compositions of his own, a “Suite 
Russe,’ a Mazurka in B Flat Minor and 
“In Modo Scarlatti,” a short capriccio in 
the style of the eighteenth century Italian 
master. Liszt’s “Au Bord d'une Source” 
and the Twelfth Rhapsody brought the reg- 
ular program to a close, though a number 
of encores followed at the end. 

The qualities essential to the pianist of 
lofty aims and attainments are to be 
found in liberal measure in Mr. Ornstein. 
lle is gifted with an instinctive and in- 
nate musical perception, a strongly devel- 
oped, fiery temperament which is _ never- 
theless curbed and held in its proper bounds 
by a fine sense of artistic proportion and 
an ability to explore a work to its depth 
and reveal much of its deeper significance. 
\nd to the practical service of these qual- 
ities he brings a technic of astonishing 
amplitude, a tone of large vo'ume and 
ringing, virile quality and a strong appre- 
ciation of rhythm. He played with real 
nobility and breadth in the exacting Franck 
work and did the Schubert with appropri- 
ate delicacy and clarity. 

Young as he is, Leo Ornstein hae 
grasped the spirit of the Chopin music 
with rare sympathy and understanding. 
Indeed, it is given only to those in close 
spiritual kinship with the strongly defined 
yet elusive mood of melancholy that. per- 
meates Chopin to grasp and proc!aim it as 
convincingly as does this pianist. His 
Liszt was impetuous and brilliant, though 
there will probably be many inclined to 
dispute various traits of phrasing in his 
performance of the stirring Rhapsody. 
Mr. Ornstein’s own compositions revealed 
a refreshing sincerity and a commendable 
frankness of conception and expression. 
They are eloquent but unforced, replete 
with happy melodic ideas, written with 
musicianly instinct and charming in color. 
The short “Suite Russe” is fascinating in 
its truly Russian atmosphere and in his 
imitation of Scarlatti, Mr. Ornstein has 
caught the archaic manner of utterance 
most successfully. H. FF. P. 


Pittsburgh Students Make Progress 
Abroad 


PitrspurGH, Dec. 9.—Winona Hill has 
written to Musicat America’s local corre- 
spondent from Vienna, Austria, saying that 
Fannie Gould, of Pittsburgh, is developing 
into a promising contra'to and that Evelyn 
Walker, soprano, of East Liverpool, O., 
and Pearl Llewellyn, pianist, of Pittsburgh, 
are progressing splendidly with their 
studies. Miss Hill on her way across the 
Atlantic last Summer had a rather unique 
experience. She met a women from 
Bremen who insisted on her sixteen-year- 
old daughter accompanying Miss Hill to 
Vienna, where the latter is studying under 
Miss Hill now has the young 
She expects 


Leschetizsky 
woman as one of her pupils. 
to remain abroad for another year. 
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NEW ZANDONAI OPERA HEARD IN MILAN 





‘‘ Milenis,” by Composer of “Conchita,” Not a Success of Magnitude— 
Martinelli Scores in the Tenor Role—-Two Richard Strauss Operas 
Given on Same Evening at La Scala and Both Are Approved 


Mian, Nov. 17.—At the Dal Verme 
Theater the evening before last, there was 
staged “Milenis,” the new opera by Ric- 
cardo Zandonai, which Massimo Spiritini 
and Carlo Zangarini have built from the 
poem by Louis Boulhet. The theater »re- 
sented a magnificent spectacle equal to that 
at the most important premiéres at the 
Scala. The new opera, however, did not 
meet with more than average success, and 
this principally due to the esteem in which 
the young maestro, author of ‘Conchita,’ 
is held. The calls before the curtain at 
the end of each act were sometimes marred 
by signs of disapproval. In fact, it was a 
reception of a chilly nature, and during the 
intermission and at the end of the perform- 
ance the discussion as to the merits of the 
work were many and decidedly tropical. 

It may not be uninteresting to give in a 
few lines the gist of the libretto. M1- 
lenis, a Grecian lady of easy virtue, whom 
Marzio meets in a tavern of a Roman sub- 
urb, falls in love with him, not only on ac- 
count of his personality, but greatly 
spurred on by her feelings aroused at see- 
ing him suffer for the love of another 
woman. In fact, the daughter of the edile 
Marcello is the real object of Marzio’s af- 
fections and for her sake he becomes a 
gladiator and fights in the arena. 

He wishes her as the victor’s reward or 
to die in her presence with her name on his 
lips. Fortune proves kind. He is victori- 
ous and the Emperor Commodo, in defiance 
of the edile, gives Marcella for his wife. 
They join in the matrimonial ceremony and 
Milents, who in vain had sought pity, stabs 
herself to death while the bridesmaids are 
merrily dancing round Marzio in a floral 
ring, singing and invoking Jmeno. 


The Music Restless 


Riccardo Zandonai, whose great talent it 
is not possible to deny, has not yet found 
his guiding star. His music is still some- 
what restless, tormented in the orchestral 
part and even in the quiet and reposing mo- 
ments by superfluous instrumental episodes. 
The music is not of the kind which yields 
with facility to the instant understanding 
of the public. It lacks suavity, incisiveness 
and warmth of expression in depicting love 
and anguish. 

The staging of the new opera was done 
with great care. Miienis was charmingly 
interpreted by Signorina Muzio, although 
her voice has not the necessary richness for 


such a heavy part. The popular young 
tenor, Giovanni Martinelli, of Covent Gar- 
den fame, again triumphed as the gladiator 
Marzio, holding the mirror well up to na- 
ture. His heroic manner and excellent 
stage presence, together with his magnifi- 
cent, sympathetic and virile tenor voice, 
lent impressive realism to the part. 

Signor Giuseppe Mandolini, the eminent 
maestro, may be heartily congratulated on 
his success accomplished in such a limited 
time. 


“Strauss Evening’ at La Scala 


Last Sunday evening at La Scala might 
well have been called “Richard Strauss 
Evening,” for two of that composer’s op- 
eras, the satirical “Feuersnot” and _ the 
bloodthirsty “Salomé,” were given at that 
time. The Board of La Scala arranged 
the two performances for the same even- 


ing in order to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment on two manifesta- 
tions of Strauss’s genius so totally different 
the one from the other. The judgment 
was favorable. “Feuersnot” received most 
cordial recognition. We did not expect 
from Strauss music so simple and singable, 
such freshness of melody and incisiveness 
of rhythm. The performance was fol- 
lowed with increasing interest until the 
end. Maestro Serafin conducted with full 
knowledge of how to obtain a fine variety 
of effects, preserving the humor, the deli- 
cacy and the full spirit of the score with 
entire fidelity. 

The opinion of “Salomé” was equally 
approbative, the only complaints being as 
to some defects in the performance. Sera- 
fin was not in this case so successful with 
his orchestra, which lacked in energy and 
force. Maria Labia proved herself an 
excellent actress and a singer of exquisite 
voice, which, however, was frequently 
drowned by the orchestra. Grani, the 
tenor, who at the last moment substituted 
for Fazzinnella, as Herod, was under a 
severe handicap, but Galeffi, as Jokanaan, 
sang with beautiful, ringing tones and 
admirable expression. Both productions 
were splendidly staged. A. PoONCHIELLI. 





GALA FRENCH PROGRAM FOR LONDON 





English Audiences Taking Gallic Music to their Hearts—Opera in Eng- 
lish Promised at the London Opera House—Oscar Seagle in Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, November 30, 1912. 


HE proposed gala performances of 
French music at Covent Garden, on 
December 10, and two days later at Albert 
Hall, testify to the promoters’ faith in this 
country’s growing appreciation of French 
music. That faith is justified, for, inde- 
pendent of the large French colony in 
London, there is a section of the London 
public for whom Gallic music possesses 
great attraction. The special performances 


will be given by the Colonne Orchestra, 
under the direction of Gabriel Pierné, with 
Miss Demeugeot, of the Paris Opéra, as 
soloist. 

When the London Opera House is re- 
opened under the management of its new 
lessee, F. Akoun, the program will be a 
very varied one. I am glad that Mr. 
Akoun includes opera in English in his 
scheme for the Autumn. If he is wise he 
will endeavor to secure the services of 
one of the best of our touring grand opera 
companies. He would thus be assured bet- 
ter representations than would be possible 
if he were to form a temporary organi- 
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zation of his own, and would also be saved 
innumerable rehearsals. 

The third concert of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall, on Mon- 
day night, was conducted by Sir Edward 
Elgar, and there was a good audience. 
The soloist was Dr. Serge Barjansky, who 
played the solo part of Dvorak’s Concerto 
very brilliantly. 

Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, 
made his début in London on Tuesday 
afternoon, with a recital which contained 
in the usual groups of Italian, French, 
German and American-English songs, 
some lesser-known lyrics by Grieg, Dvorak 
and Rachmaninoff. The singer produced 
a most agreeable tone and sang most sym- 
pathetically, scoring particularly in his own 
language. He was at his best in lighter 
and sentimental songs, such as Debussy’s 
“Mandoline” and Van Nuys Fogel’s “’Til 
I Wake.” Throughout the recital Ives 
Nat’s accompanying was a great joy and 
his solos, too, were excellently played. 

On the same afternoon William Bac- 
haus gave his only recital this season at 
Queen’s Hall. His program was of the 
most familiar order. There was a fairly 
large audience which, as usual at the con- 
clusion of the printed program, gathered 
around the platform and compelled Mr. 
Bachaus to give some half a dozen en- 
cores. 

Still another important recital on Tues- 
day afternoon was that giver by Muriel 
Ioster at Bechstein Hall. The building 
was crowded to overflowing. In the 
AZolian Hall, on the evening of the same 
day, an interesting double recital was 
given by Theodore Byard and Mr. Sapellni- 
koff. Mr. Byard’s part consisted of two 
groups, the “Dichterliebe” and five ad- 
mirably contrasted English songs, while 
Mr. Sapellnikoff played the beautiful Op. 
111 of Beethoven, the four Ballades of 
Chopin and Liszt’s transcription of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. Mr. Liddle was 
the accompanist and performed the piano 
part in “Dichterliebe” with the rarest sym- 
pathy. 

Other interesting appearances of the 
week were those of Mme. Lucia Cosma, 
in a vocal recital, and May and Irene 
Ward-Meyer in a violin and piano recital. 

Victor Buesst, the Australian pianist, 
duly appeared at the Palladium on Mon- 
day evening and scored an unqualified suc- 
cess. He played Weber’s Concertstiick 
and Vogrich’s Staccato Caprice admirably, 
and as an encore added the Marche Mili- 
taire, by Schubert-Tausig. I have several 
times pointed out the extraordinary ad- 
vance that is being made in the higher 
forms of music in the music-halls here in 
London, and Mr. Buesst’s reception un- 
doubtedly goes to prove my assertion. 

Elena Gerhardt gives her only London 
recital this season on Monday evening at 
Queen’s Hall. Her program will include 
a group of songs by Schubert, the “Zigeun- 
erlieder” of Brahms and groups by Wolf 
and Richard Strauss. Miss Gerhardt will 
fulfil several important engagements in 
the principal towns in the North of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and after her recital 
on December 10, gives a concert in 
Paris, shortly after which she leaves for 
her second American tour. 

ANTONY M. STERN. 





The first performance of “Parsifal” in 
Germany outside of Bayreuth will proba- 
bly take place at the new German Opera 
House in Charlottenburg on January 1 
1914. 


JANET SPENCER WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Contralto a Much Liked Soloist— 
Mozart, Strauss and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow on Orchestra Program 





MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 7.—It was an unusual 
program that Mr. Oberhoffer arranged for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
Friday evening at the Auditorium, present- 
ing the gentle Mozart in company with two 
of the most advanced and dramatic com- 
posers of the day, Richard Strauss and 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony was: played in a way to reveal 
all its charm and loveliness. The Strauss 
number, the tone-poem, “Don Juan,” was 
given a thrilling reading and the orches- 
tra was equal in every way to the. won- 
derful and difficult orchestration. 

The “Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow,- was given for the first time by the 
orchestra, and was so well received that it 
will probably be heard again before the 
season is over. 

Janet Spencer, contralto, was the soloist, 
taking the place of Margaret Keyes, who 
was prevented by illness from keeping her 
engagement with the orchestra. Miss 
Spencer has not been heard in Minneapolis 
for many years, and she has broadened in 
her art, and her lovely, warm voice has 
grown richer in quality. She sang “Che 
faro senza _ Euridice,’ from  Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” and “O Don Fatale,” from “Don 
Carlos,” Verdi. For encores she gave 
“Where Corals Lie,” by Elgar, and the 
Page Song from “The Huguenots.” 

The popular concerts the orchestra is 
giving every Sunday are largely attended 
and Mr. Oberhoffer has been giving some 
splendid programs. Elsie Baker was the 
soloist for the concert December 1, and 
was well received. Miss Baker has been 
engaged as one of the soloists with the 
orchestra on its Spring tour. During the 
week the orchestra has played several en- 
gagements in surrounding towns. E. B. 


Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, sang December 7 at a reception 
given by Countess Leary at her New York 
home. 











SORRENTINO 


Remarkable ItalianjTenor 


S?fond Season in America—1912-1913 
Address: 14 E. 43d St., N. Y., c/o G. Ricordi & Co., 
or 57 West 38th Street. "Phone, Greeley 6256. 
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The American Violinist 


NOW TOURING THE WEST 


Next New York Appearance 
DECEMBER 22, 1912 


as soloist with the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Steinway Piano Used 


CONCERT DIRECTION: M. H. HANSON 
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AMERICAN VIOLINIST IN 
LIMELIGHT IN DRESDEN 


Theodore Spiering Pupil the Possessor 
of Uncommon Ability — Other 
Americans in Dresden Music 


DresDEN, Nov. 25.—Miss Whitsun, the 
gifted American violinist, a pupil of Theo- 
dore Spiering, achieved a decided success 
here in one of the Gewerbehaus concerts. 
She introduced Hugo Kaun’s interesting 
“Fantasiestiick” with orchestral accompani- 


ment and further played Lalo’s Symphony 
“Espagnole,” which revealed her violinistic 
powers in a brilliant light. Miss Whitsun’s 
tone and bowing, her musical expression 
and artistic conceptions augur well for her 
career. 

Mention should be made of another 
American, the reciter, Winder Johnson, 
daughter of the American consul, who 
gave a program consisting exclusively of 
works from women writers. Miss John- 
son masters her task in a remarkable way, 
her German pronunciation being almost 
perfect. 











PWilltam Simmons 
Baritone 


RECENT NOTICES OF 
BARITONE’S TRIUMPH AS 
VALENTINE IN “ FAUST”’ 
WITH PASSAIC GLEE 
CLUB, C. MORTIMER 
WISKE,* CONDUCTOR. 


Passaic Daily News—Great credit 
belongs to William Simmons, the baritone, 
who sang the part of Valentine. His voice is 
of a most charming quad. and he sings with 
a refinement of feeling that is a joy. The 
first spontaneous outburst of applause came 
after he sang the Aria ‘‘Even Bravest Hearts’’ 
in the second scene of the second act. His 
work throughout the Opera was admirable, 
singing with great fidelity to the spirit of 
the work in hand. 


Newark Star—William Simmons, who 
sang the part of Valentine, is undoubtedly a 
singer of the poetic school, giving the impres- 
sion that he is thinking at least as much 
about the poetry as of the music. Such an 
artist is certain to give the highest pleasure 
to his listeners. Mr. Simmons’ voice is a 
resonant baritone of wide range. His tone 
production is excellent, but even if he had 
less voice, and was not trained as he proves 
himself to be, his art would delight, for his 
singing is decidedly individual. 


For terms and dates address 





76 West 68th St., New York City 





Quite sensational was the appearance of 
Yascha Heifetz, the new violin prodigy, 
aged twelve, who rivals the best among 
“child-wonders.” Heifetz is a pupil of 
Auer. 

The American singer, Frau Professor 
Annaruth Sahla, gave an artistic and 
highly musicianly reading of some Volk- 
mann songs at the Paedagogic Society’s 
concert, the program of which was devoted 
to works by this composer. Mme. Sahla 
was exquisitely accompanied by her hus- 
band, Professor Sahla. 

The pianists, Max Pauer, Ionaz Fried- 
man, Emil Sauer and oather big lights, 
have been heard here. Pauer gave a 


Schumann-Brahms evening and Friedman. 


devoted his program to Chopin. 

A singer of distinction is Marie Alberti, 
who gave a Grieg Abend in association 
with Rudolf Zwintscher, the _ brilliant 
pianist. Both artists enter body and soul 
into their work. The singer’s power to 
gestalten (to build up), her intense emo- 
tional qualities and her high idealism carry 
conviction and find a true response in her 
hearers’ hearts. Rudolf Zwintscher is 
fully her equal; indeed his work is in- 
spiring both to the singer and to the au- 
diences. 

Eleanor Spencer repeated her former 
successes in Dresden the other night, 
while contributing selections to a Wagner- 
Liszt program by the Olsen Orchestra in 
the Gewerbehaus. This attractive Amer- 
ican pianist bids fair to become a “star” 
in the musical firmament. Her rendition 
of Liszt’s Concerto and other selections 
captivated the audience completely. Miss 
Spencer’s technic and musical conceptions 
are of high order. A. I. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddy Charm Audience at 
Nashville College 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7.—Clarence Eddy, the 
noted organist, arrived in Chicago this 
week after a successful recital with Mrs. 
Eddy at Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tenn., in which Mr. Eddy repeated the 
strong impression which he had made upon 
this audience last February, and the popu- 
lar contralto made a host of friends by her 
beautiful singing. Mr. Eddy will be occu- 
pied for some time preparing a course of 
200 organ lessons for the Siegel-Myers Cor- 
respondence School. 








“Mignon” and “Kuhreigen” in Faulkner- 
Oberndorfer Recital 


MiILwAuKEE, Wis., Dec. 5.—The second 
of a series of instructive musicales given 
by Anna Shaw Faulkner and Marx Obern- 
dorfer on operas to be presented by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in this city 
during the season was given on December 
2. A goodly representation of music lovers 
listened to Miss Faulkner’s interpretation 
of “Mignon” and “Kuhreigen.” The music 
of the operas was finely played by Mr. 
Oberndorfer. M.N.S. 





John Philip Sousa’s Daughter to Wed 


December 17 has been fixed as the date 
for the marriage of Helen Sousa, daugh- 
ter of John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster 
and composer, to Hamilton Abert, a Wall 
street broker. The ceremony will be per- 
formed at St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, 
New York. The couple obtained their 
marriage license last week, Mr. Abert giv- 
ing his age as twenty-seven and Miss Sou- 
sa hers as twenty-five. 





Choral Appearances for Pagdin 


William H. Pagdin, the English tenor, 
will sing “The Messiah” in Jersey City on 
December 19 and he will appear with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston on 
December 22. 
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PACKHAM 


American Contralto 
[Formerly Pupil FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 
Berlin] 


Recitals, Concerts, Voice Instruction 


SEASON 1912-14—UNITED STATES 


“JANE PACKHAM has one of the most 
beautiful contralto voices I know of; she 
touches the hearts of the listeners.’’— 
(FRANTZ ProscHowsKY—BERLIN.) 

“JANE PACKHAM, a favorite Cincin- 
nati contralto, returns to the States in 
September. This gifted and tempera- 
mental contralto has made pronounced 
success with German lieder, the bugbear 
of all American singers.’’—(O. P. Jacoss 
—BERLIN.) 

“JANE PACKHAM’S work bore the 
stamp of artistic understanding and 
feeling. In an aria from ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ Miss Packham proved herself 
mistress of a large rich voice, capable of 
a variety of effective coloring.’’—(Brr- 
LIN ‘‘CONTINENTAL TIMgs.’’) 

“JANE PACKHAM, soloist with Heidel- 
burg Band, received many encores. Her 
work was admirable, possessing a con- 
tralto voice of rare quality and timbre.’’ 
—(DayTon, OHI0, JOURNAL.) 

“JANE PACKHAM made a particular! 
good impression in her group of songs.’’ 
—-(CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNB.) 


Address: 
“Oakcroft”, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











MR. AND MRS. HUSS SCORE 
WITH ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Artists Well Received in Huss Works— 
Edmund Foerstel Makes Successful 
Début as Soloist 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 3.— Edmund 
Foerstel, concertmaster of the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, was presented as 
soloist at the fourth popular concert on 
Sunday afternoon. An enthusiastic wel- 


come was extended to the newcomer and 
not less so was the 
expression of ap- 
proval which fol- 
lowed his perform- 
ance with the or- 
chestra, of Ernst’s 
“Othello” Fantasy. 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,” 
as an encore num- 
ber, strengthened 
the good impression 
previously made, 
and an_ honorable 
place was accorded 
Mr. Foerstel in the 
line of concert mas- 
ters. 
Edmund Foerstel Png 1 we geese 
“Chanson de Nuit” 
provided novelty and a period of refined 
enjoyment, while Bizet’s “Carmen” Suite, 
No. 1, took the house by storm. 

Henry Holden Huss, the pianist, and 
Mme. Hildegard, Hoffmann Huss, soprano, 
appeared with the orchestra in a recent 
popular concert, scoring a notable success. 
Mr. Huss played the first movement of his 
Concerto in B, which gave the performer 
an opportunity of a wide display of tech- 
nical effect and was performed with facil- 
ity and artistic finish, The orchestra 
joined the audience in an ovation to the 
pianist. As an encore Mr. Huss added his 
A Major Valse. 

Mrs. Huss exploited two of her hus- 
band’s songs, “Before Sunrise” and 
“While Larks With Little Wing” in a 
group which included the Brahms “Meine 
Liebe ist griin” and Vidal’s “Ariette,” with 
the Irish song, “The Old Plaid Shawl,” as 
an encore. The soprano sang with repose 
of manner and interpretative intelligence, 
besides appealing by her personal charm 

Felice Lyne made her St. Paul début las* 
night under Mrs. Snyder’s management in 
place of Georg Henschel, who had been 
scheduled for this date. Miss Lyne’s con- 
quest was apparently complete in Verdi's 
“Caro Nome”; the “Shadow Song,” from 
“Dinorah”: “Dell’Acqua’s “Villanelle” and 
Chaminade’s “L’Ete.” A group of bird 
songs captivated the fancy without sound- 
ing the depths. 

Miss Lyne was assisted by Cornelius van 
Vliet, the cellist. A sonata of the seven- 
teenth century by Giuseppe Valentini was 
his first offering, followed by Giordini’s 
beautiful air, “Caro mio ben.” An Elegy 
and Polonaise by Jeral served as a medium 
for the display of considerable virtuosity. 
To Ina Grange, as accompanist, was ac- 
credited a generous share of the evening’s 
success. Ps Bs: See 





$60,000 Per Year for Music in Dallas 


DaLLas, Tex., Dec. 3.—The Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its members, has 
produced an approximate amount of $60,000 
which is to be spent this year for music, 
besides the expenditure for concerts of 
artists brought here by the Schubert Choral 
Club and private enterprises. For the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra $10,000 is to be 
spent, with the same figure for music at 
the Shriners’ convention, while the season 
by the Chicago Opera Company will cost 
$40,000. 





Warning to Male Singers 
[William Shakespeare in The Etuae] 


Our male singers apparently are not ad- 
vancing so much as are our contraltos, 
mezzo-sopranos and sopranos. The man is 
still prone to force his voice into the loud- 
est utterance in order to give it the much- 
wished-for grandeur and resonance. He 


* forgets that many of his so-called dramatic 


effects are in reality nothing but shouts, 
and are deficient in the touching quality, 
the acquirement of which demands long 
and serious study. Basses must still en- 
deavor to avoid forcing the high notes, 
baritones must not emulate the power of 
the bass voice, and tenors should avoid the 
chest quality in the middle of the voice, 
which so imperils the production of the 
resonant high notes. I still uphold, how- 
ever, that the singing of men is smoother 
and more expressive than it was a genera- 
tion since. 





Alma Gluck and Gottfried Galston 
Toledo Attractions 


Totepo, O., Nov. 29.—Alma Gluck was 
the soloist at the first concert of the Eury- 
dice Club last Monday evening at the Val- 
entine Theater, and scored an_ instanta- 
neous success. The Eurydice concerts are 
always guaranteed and the large audience 
that greeted the club and _ soloist were 
deeply impressed with the evening concert. 

Gottfried Galston, the Munich pianist, 
gave a recital last Wednesday evening in 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Dauphin Institute. While the 
audience was not a large one still the 
pianist created a profound impression. 


The audience was amazed by his phenom-. 


enal technic.and fiery interpretations. He 
was recalled time and time again. 
Pr. £.-F. 


Canon Douglas Lectures on “The Schola 
Cantorum of History” 


Charles Winfred Douglas, canon of 
ond du Lac Cathedral, Wis., delivered 
the second lecture in the Schola Cantorum 
course at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
December 6. With appropriate illustra- 
tions Canon Douglas entertainingly de- 
scribed “The Schola Cantorum of His- 
tory” and its part in the development of 
choral music. 





Massachusetts Chorus in Gounod Mass 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Dec. 10.—The 
Kramingham Choral Society, Frederick 
W. Wodell conductor, gave Gounod’s 
“Messe Solennelle,” “St. Cecilia” and a 
miscellaneous program this evening. 
This is a newly formed chorus of 120 mem- 
bers. The soloists were Edith Ellis, so- 
prano; Joseph Goudreault, tenor, and Dr. 
St. Clair A. Wodell, basso. Miss Hines 
was the pianist and Clarence A. Jones, or- 
ganist. A. E. 

Mathilde Verne, Adela Verne’s sister, 
has resumed her weekly Thursday Twelve 
O’clocks, with short programs by good 
artists, in London. 








ALICE 


ELDRIDGE 
Pianist 


Available for Concerts, 
Recitals, Etc. 








Dr. H. Leichtentritt, in “Signale,” Berlin 
(Translated)—A fine impression made Miss 
Alice Eldridge. I heard her play a lon 
number of Chopin pieces, in the playing o 
which a sure technique, a sound musical 
taste, and an energetic temperament pleased 
me immensely. 


Address 


RICHARD NEWMAN 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
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Vander Veer Milter 


Mezzo Contralto 
Management: 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Personal Address: 


749 West End Avenue 
Tel, 4509 Riverside 
TOUR OF SOUTH IN FEBRUARY NOW BOOKING. 
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500 Fifth Ave., corner of 42d St., and 
23 Union Square, New York City 
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AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


MURPHY 





LAMBERT 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


a West 34th Street, New York 


Charles Cilbert Spross 


(Composer of ''Will o’ the Wisp”) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“ Star” (dedicated to Florence Hinkle) 

“That's the World in June’ (to Anna Case) 

“Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée”’ (baritone) (to 
Chas. N. Granville) 

“A Song of Steel’ (bass) (to Wm. D. Tucker) 

Address: 38 West 129th St., New York City 


THEODORA 


Sturkow-Ryder 


PIANIST 
(‘Phone Drexel, 3300) 








4715 Lake Ave., Chicago 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
Berlin: Regensburgerst. 2 
Chicago: 1520 First National Bank Bulldiag 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


Heniot Levy 


CONCERT PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
= New Songs by 


sey Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER 

Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
“Before the Crucifix,”’ 
“Spuk,” ‘‘Wherefore,’’ 

Also “‘Romance’’ for Piano. 


Mme. 


FELLA BACKUS- BERR 


PItANISTE and TEACHER, alse 
Vocal Coach and Accompanist 


refers te Biase. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Aleock 


Applications made at 206 Ww. ‘95th Street, N. Y. Tel. 9689 River. 
—— ~ HENRI 


BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


569 W. 150th St., New York 
Tel. 2900 Audubon 
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KIRK TOWNS 


BARITONE 
Member of Board of Directors 


Chicago Musical College 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 


CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna Soprane 


of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS 


: KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Address c/o CONCERT DIRECTION H. WOLFF 
Flottwelistr. 1. 


Edwin Hughes 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
Formerly Assistant to 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, 
Gare of Concert Direction: 
ALFRED SCHMIDT 
Theatiner str. 34, MUNICH 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH BERLIN CRITICS? 


Concerted Newspaper Attack Upon New Opera at Charlottenburg Arouses 
Public to Angry Protest—Influence of the Critics Waning Fast 


Bertin, Nov. 18, 1912. 

Dear Musicat AMERICA: What’s 
wrong with the Berlin music critics? 

Patrons of the arts and the people of 
Berlin at large have taken exception to 
what appears to be a conspiracy among the 
critics of the leading daily newspapers and 
some of the music journals ‘to crush the 
life out of the city’s newest institution 
for the development of musical taste be- 


fore it has been fairly launched. 

The opening of the Deutsches Opern- 
haus in this city, which occurred ten days 
ago, had been anticipated with feelings of 
unmixed pleasure by thousands upon thou- 
sands of music-lovers and students who 
have never before been able to hear opera. 
To the student and the vast majority of 
the people of Berlin, opera has been a 
closed book for decades. One reason for 
this is the fact that the capacity of the 
Royal Opera House is decidedly limited, 
which makes it most difficult for anyone 
who is not a permanent subscriber to ob- 
tain seats. Still another reason, which 
really proves to be the main one why so 
comparatively few Germans living in 
Berlin are familiar with the works of opera 
composers, is found in the prohibitive 
prices charged at the Kaiser’s Opera. 

But the building of the Deutches Opern- 
haus was to change all this, and the local 
music-lovers en masse were congratulat- 
ing themselves and already taking pride 
in the fact that at last an opera for the 
people, one in which they were to hear 
the class of music so long denied them, had 
actually been established. 

You may imagine, therefore, with what 
surprise and indignation they read _ the 
vituperative utterances of the music critics 


the day following the opening of their 
new opera house! 
These short-sighted, well-fed, arrogant 


judges did not confine the casting of their 
venomous shafts’ to the performance itself, 
but with a suspiciously similar sweep of 
the pen aimed at the capability of the di- 
rector, the architect of the building and 
the city council of Charlottenburg itself 
for attempting something which had here- 
tofore been proved impossible! 

Yet in spite of their dissatisfaction and 
their evident desire to see it fail, the 
Deutsches Opernhaus has been running 
“Fidelio” for more than a week to sold- 
More than 10,000 have sub- 
scribed for seats at this opera for the com- 
ing season alone; and bookings are already 
being made for the third and fourth sea- 
sons. 

Experts and authorities on matters 
theatrical and operatic—under which head 
the music critic likewise wishes to be con- 
sidered—have satisfied themselves within 
the past week of the fact that the Deutsches 
Opernhaus has come to stay; that with the 
city of Charlottenburg at its back it is sub- 
stantially organized; that its director is 
thoroughly capable and a man of wide 
experience, and that the building itself rep- 
resents the best thoughts of modern archi- 
tects. As a result of this report, together 
with the fact that 2,300 people wax en- 
thusiastic every night at the performances, 
the tables have been turned upon the critics 
and they are now coming in for some bit- 
ter and truly merited denunciation. 


A Signed Protest 


This contempt for the too officious and 
cavilling critic is not only found among 
the people who benefit directly through the 
performances at this opera, but it is like- 
wise a very positive thing in the minds and 
hearts of the city’s leading business men, 
art lovers and musicians, more than 200 of 
whom have signed a protest against the 
sharp criticisms so seemingly intended to 
cheapen the new opera in the eyes of the 
public. The protest in particular defends 
and upholds the progressive city council 
of Charlottenburg as well as the architect 
whose plans were followed. 

Surely a change in the present attitude 
of the Berlin music critic is most desir 


.in the establishment of which the 


able for the good of the cause of music, 
the taste for which, by virtue of his office, 
it is his bounden duty to encourage and 
elevate. As a consequence of his show of 
arrogance and self-conceit in the Deutsches 
Opernhaus affair, he is being charged with 
the most uncomplimentary motives. Some 
see a desire to avoid showing too much 
sympathy for an institution for the people 
aiser 
has not been consulted. Others see politi- 
cal intrigue back of it. 

However that may be, to my mind the 
best explanation of the critics’ latest indis- 
cretions is that given by a musician of high 
standing in Berlin who permits me to 
quote him on condition that I withhold his 
name, since he himself served at one time 
in the capacity of critic. In conversation 
on this subject he said: 

“I am only partly surprised at the un- 
friendly attitude of the critics, because for 
a long time I have been watching their 
evolution, and it has grieved me to note 
the tendency in most of them to blame and 
censure performances and works right and 
left without stating their reasons. 

“The temptation to exhibit what they 
know and what they think they know has 
evidently been too great in the case of the 
opening of the Deutsches Opernhaus, and 
consequently they have extended the scope 
of their labors to domains outside of their 
legitimate province. 

“IT trust you will understand me aright 
when I say that music criticism is not what 
it used to be. Even in my own day, to go 
back but a short time, the critic’s opinion 
was invited with a fair amount of confi- 
dence that the good and the bad would be 
pointed out in such a way as to be of value 
to both the object of the criticism and the 
public. 

Value Practically Nil 


“To-day the value of criticism is prac- 
tically nil! 

“As you yourself know, Paris and Lon- 
don critiques are absolutely worthless so 
far as Berlin is concerned! But Berlin is 
fast falling into line with those cities; not 
because it is so easy to get a favorable 
notice here, but because the judgments of 
the critics are variable and too often un- 
sound ! 

“How often have I seen players, singers 
and composers wnceremoniously decried 
and dismissed with a few scorching words 
only to find them a short time later com- 
pletely captivating their audiences and the 
press in Leipsic, Dresden, Miinchen and 
Vienna! And although I am a Berliner, 
| frankly admit that the taste for music 
is just as highly cultivated in those cities 
as it is in Berlin. 

“Notwithstanding this condition of af- 
fairs, hundreds upon hundreds, many of 
them, as you know, countrymen of yours, 
clamor for ‘Berliner Kritiken,’ and why? 
Is the judgment of Berlin final? Is it 
necessary to acquire a good notice from 
this city in order to be successful else- 
where? 

“Why, in going over the list of success- 
ful artists to-day, you will find dozens 
upon dozens who never appear in Berlin. 
Others just as successful are systematically 
persecuted here whenever they do chance 
an appearance. 

“So, you see, music criticism is in a bad 
way, and what is still worse, it is not 
very likely to change for the better.” 

This exposition gf the situation by an 
ex-critic is certainly instructive, and to the 
Americans who still bear the marks of a 
rough engagement with the Berlin critics, 
should be even comforting. 

One of these same critics once declared 
to me that the duty of every critic was 
rather to blame than to praise, since the 
cause of art would suffer less from the 
severity than from the laxity of criticism. 
If this is their only defence, the critics 
must acknowledge themselves failures, for 
nowhere else is criticism so harsh and un- 
compromising, yet the number of bad per- 
formances in proportion to the good ones 
so great as in Berlin. 

Der WANDERER. 
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CLAVECIN RECITAL A BERLIN NOVELTY 





Possibilities of the Instrument Ably Demonstrated by Wanda Landowska 
—Eight Unpublished Brahms Songs Discovered—More American 


Successes 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldt Strasse 30, 
November 22, 1912. 


HE appearance of the clavecin in the 
concert hall of to-day is a rare in- 
cident; too rare, we might say, when we 
consider that much of the material on to- 
day’s programs was composed for that in- 
strument, with effects in view that are ob- 
tainable on no other. 
As is, of course, well known, the clavecin 
is the parent of our modern pianoforte, 
differing therefrom in that it is played 


from a double keyboard after the manner 
of the organ, the upper manual being 
pitched an octave higher than the lower; 
also in that it is the last of that type of 
instruments in which the strings were set 
in vibration by means of the quill. 

Mme. Wanda Landowska’s recent con- 
cert at the Sing Akademie devoted to Bach 
and his contemporaries surely revealed the 
large possibilities of this instrument. The 
effects she produces are subtly entrancing. 
The quality of her tone, through her fluent 
yet precise technic, is so blended at times 
as to delude the ear into recording the tone 
of the organ. 

Mme. Landowska’s rendition of the Scar- 
latti Sonata in A Major revealed charms 
in that composition which could not pos- 


sibly have been disclosed on the modern 


pianoforte. Piano numbers were inter- 
spersed with those for the clavecin, and 
were rendered with a delicate, clean and 
crisp touch. But the influence of the clave- 
cin, which will not allow of any but delicate 
treatment, is not altogether discarded, it 
seems, when Mme. Landowska changes to 
the modern instrument. Nevertheless, her 
inherent refined musical taste is always 
consistently in evidence. 

An audience which crowded the hall 
evinced its delight by prolonged demon- 
strations. 

An Interesting Brahms Discovery 


A most interesting Brahms manuscript 
has recently been unearthed among other 
valuable finds in a certain private col- 
lection. The manuscript bears the name 
“Lieder” (songs), in what is claimed to 
have been authentically recognized as 
Brahms’s own handwriting. The col- 
lection consists of thirty-three German 
folk-songs, four for mixed choir a capella, 
and the remainine ones for voice with 
piano accompaniment. Eight of these 
songs have never been published. 

Doris Raff, the widow of Joachim Raff, 
died in Munich a few days ago. Mrs. Raff, 
who survived her husband thirty years, 
was in her eightv-seventh year. 

From Stockholm comes the news that 
the Swedish Academy of Music has elected 
to honorary membership Teresa Carrefio, 
Ferruccio Busoni, Georg Hiittner of Dort- 
mund, Max von _ Schillings, Engelbert 
Humperdinck and Sgambati. 
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In all probability the first German pro- 
duction of “Parsifal’ outside of Bayreuth 
after the quarantine shall have been lifted 
will be in the recently opened Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Charlottenburg. It has al- 
ready been announced that the Berlin pub- 
lic will be given a taste of the long-for- 
bidden fruit on January 1, 1914, which is 
the day after that on which the Bayreuth 
monopoly expires. 

Kammersanger Rudolf Berger, tenor of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera and the 
Berlin Royal Opera, will leave shortly on 
a three weeks’ tour of Finland, where he 
will be heard in a number of guest per- 
formances. 


Lhévinne as an Ensembie Player 


Josef Lhévinne clearly demonstrated his 
ability as an ensemble player in a recent 
concert in which he assisted the Bohemian 
String Quartet. Mr. Lhévinne played in 
the Brahms Piano Quartet in G Minor and 
adapted himself admirably to the essen- 
tials of chamber-music renditions, without, 
at the same time, any detriment to his in- 
dividuality. 

Norah Drewett, the pianist, who will 
tour America next season, was heard by a 
large audience in the Sing-Akademie in a 
program devoted entirely to French music 
and in which she was accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Carl Fried- 
berg. Her program comprised the follow- 
ing: César Franck, Symphonic Variations; 
Saint-Saéns, Concerto in C Minor; De- 
bussy, “Danses,” and, by Emile R. Blanchet, 
a Concertsttick which was heard in Berlin 
for the first time. 

I was impressed with the splendid vigor 
and verve and the virility with which Miss 
Drewett played the Franck Variations. 
Nor was a refined delicacy lacking at the 
proper moments. All in all her rendition 
of this work was a convincing demonstra- 
tion of her gifted and highly developed 
artistic personality. Her audience mani- 
fested a high degree of appreciative ad- 
miration for her beautiful execution. [I 
remained for the first part of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, which was marred by evi- 
dences of insufficient rehearsal with the or- 
chestra. 


Kathleen Howard in Holland 


Kathleen Howard, the American prima 
donna, is having sensational success in her 
tour through Holland. Her audiences have 
been highly pleased by her singing, and 
as a consequence a return tour for next 
Spring is already being arranged. The 
press speaks of her voice as a wonderfully 
brilliant and compelling contralto and 
dwells upon the artistic seriousness of her 
song interpretations, displaying a delightful 
lyrical simplicity one moment and extraor 
dinary passion or virtuosity the next. 

Frederic Warren, the eminent tenor and 
voice teacher with headquarters in Berlin, 
will leave early in the new year for a con- 
cert tour of Germany. 

Eleanor Spencer, the young American 
pianist, has been re-engaged to play at the 
Gewerbe-haus concert in Dresden under 
Conductor Willy Oehlson on November 23 
She has also been engaged for the regular 
Fritz Steinbach concert in Cologne on 
February 23. 

Josef Lhévinne will be heard in Paris 
in several recitals, returning, on the 29th, to 

Serlin to remain here until his departure 
on the Lusitania on December 13. 


Edith de Lys has had a series of con- 
tinued successes in her Scandinavian tour. 
Her appearances in “Tosca,” ‘“Bohéme” 
and “Traviata” have been the occasions of 
wild enthusiasm. “Traviata’ was newly 
staged at the Royal Theater in Christiana 
for Mme. de Lys, to be performed for the 
first time in twelve years. At a perform- 
ance of “Butterfly” in Stockholm, with 
Mme. de Lys in the title rdle, the prima 
donna was honored by the King, who sent 
his hearty congratulations at the close of 
the performance and expressed his wish to 
attend her next performance. After her 
Scandinavian tour Mme. de Lys will fill a 
number of engagements in Germany. 


C. M. 


TITTA RUFFO TO FULFILL 
HIS FLORENCE CONTRACT 


Postponement Due to American Tour— 
Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin 
in Several Appearances 








FLORENCE, ITALY, Nov. 25.—The musical 
season opened in the mediocre perform- 
ances at the Politeama Fiorentino of 
“Aida” and “Gioconda,” in which the tenor. 
Italo Cristalli, emerged from the general 
vocal and orchestral low level. In Gio- 
conda” he displayed a beautiful voice of a 
dark color, with most effective use of 
mezza voce and excellent interpretative 
taste. The baritone, Giuseppe Segura-Tal- 
lien, was also very good. 

The Teatro Verdi onened its season a 
little later with a reproduction of “Mig- 


non,” in which one could find little to 
praise save a tenor, Giacomo Dammacco, 
who has a fresh and pleasing voice. 
“Mignon” was followed by “Boheme,” in 
which Ida Quaiathi was a pleasing Mint, 
and this in turn by “Trovatore,” which had 
its first performance yesterday. 

The oldest and most famous Florentine 
opera house, the Pergola, is to be opened 
on Christmas eve with “Traviata,” the pop- 
ular singer, Agostinella, being in the title 
role, “Lohengrin” and “Fedora” are also to 
be given, the latter with the popular tenor, 
I<doardo Garbin. Still later, at the Verdi, 
Titta Ruffo is to sing “Hamlet” and “The 
Barber of Seville,” for which he had been 
engaged for last Autumn, when his much 
more lucrative offers from America caused 
him to defer the fulfillment of this con- 
tract. 

The only highly artistic event thus far in 
the concert halls has been the piano recital 
of Amilcare Zanella, the director of the 
Liceo Musicale Rossini at Pesaro, who 
played some of his own compositions. 

A boy of six, Willy Ferreras, has ap- 
peared in the capacity of an orchestral con- 
ductor and with sensational success. An 
excellent American singer, Cecil Fanning, 
with his teacher, H. B. Turpin, has been 
heard here on various occasions with the 
greatest pleasure. His baritone is of a 
beautiful quality, easily produced, of ex- 
traordinary force in the lowest registers 
and his English and German enunciation 
as perfect as we have heard. 

The celebrated vocal coach, Vincenzo 
Lombardi, is ill and is giving no lessons. 
while Mme. Kate Bensberg-Barracchia is 
absent in America. X. X. 








A STRAUSS AUTOGRAPH DESTINED FOR POSTERITY 
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Motif from “Salomé” 


by Richard Strauss in the Autograph Collection of the 


Modern Historic Records Association of New York State 


HERE is an organization in New York 
State known as the Modern Historic 
Records Association, the purpose of which 
is to bequeath to posterity a fuller his- 
torical record of our own time than the 
past has left to us, and to make that rec- 
ord as nearly indestructible as the resources 
of science will allow. It is the desire to 
establish similar societies eventually in 
other States and in foreign nations. Aside 
from utilizing the phonograph, the moving 
picture film and all other modern repro- 
ductive and preservative inventions, the as- 
sociation is making a feature of autograph 
records of famous men and women in the 
arts, the sciences and statecraft. Music, of 
course, is to be represented with great 
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thoroughness and one of the important rec- 

ords already obtained is the autograph of 
the composer, Richard Strauss, which is 
reproduced herewith. Strauss’s choice of 
a musical phrase in which to express him- 
self to posterity seems to be typical of the 
preference of the composers who have 
thus far been invited to submit records. 
They prefer to be represented by a frag- 
ment of an original composition rather 
than by remarks generalizing upon the art. 
All the records are written in indelible ink 
on parchment that, properly preserved, is 
practically indestructible. 





Marie Kaiser to Sing with Eastern 
Choruses 


Marie Kaiser, the popular soprano, is 
booked to sing with the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of Albany, N. Y., at its next concert 
She is also to sing with the Sangerbund of 
Washington, D. C. 
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GOLDMARK NOVELTY HEARD IN VIENNA 





Weingartner Introduces the Overture “Days of Youth,’”’ with Its Octo- 


genarian Composer 


Present to Acknowledge an Ovation— 


D’Albert’s New Opera, “‘Liebesketten,’’ Has a Successful Premiere 
—Americans in the Week’s Music 


IENNA, Nov. 22.—Upon the first Phil- 
harmonic concert of the season, re- 
ported in a previous letter, the second and 
third followed on the succeeding Sundays, 
a departure from the customary longer in- 
tervals, made in order to .relieve the con- 
ductor, Felix Weingartner, of repeated 
trips to Vienna. In each of these two 
later concerts a novelty was offered. The 
first, on the roth, was an overture by Karl 
Goldmark, entitled “Aus Jugendtagen” 
(“Days of Youth”), in which the vener- 


able composer, now eighty-three years old, 
looks back over a span of some sixty years 
to the days of his youth, and with all the 
freshness of that time relates in spirited 
and melodious strains how happy they 
were, or rather, now seem to have been, 
for the famous composer was not spared 
many a hard struggle for recognition, many 
an adverse and antagonistic criticism, in 
those early days. 

The composition has a warm melody 
in its middle movement, is beautifully or- 
chestrated throughout, and ends in a bril- 
liant finale. Under Weingartner’s magic 
baton it produced a deep impression, and 
the applause rose to a veritable tempest 
until the composer rose in acknowledgment 
in his box. 

The second novelty, at the concert of the 
17th, last Sunday, was also an overture; 
but the composer who this time had to re- 
spond to the loud applause that followed 
upon the last chords was still himself in 
the very flush of youth, a mere boy in fact, 
none other than Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold, whose wonderful, precocious work 
has often been noticed in these pages. In 
him seemed personified the time so poetic- 
ally delineated by Goldmark’s composition 
the preceding week. It is well-nigh in- 
credible that at the age of fourteen a work 
like this “Schauspieloverture”’ of Korn- 
gold’s could be written; and independently 
orchestrated as well. For the work is now 
a year old and has already been heard 
elsewhere. It bears the stamp of distinct 
individuality, is of organic thematic struc- 
ture and rich orchestral coloring, and in 
succession of alternately sad and cheery 
moods depicts the varying scenes of a 
drama, a “Schauspiel,” as its name indi- 
cates. 

Weingartner conducted the composition 
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with loving warmth of interpretation, and 
the splendid orchestra followed his lead 
with all its wonted beauty of tone. It 
formed the middle number of a program 
which opened with Haydn’s First English 
Symphony in C Major, and closed with 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony. 


Kubelik Plays New Concerto 


After an absence of two years, Jan 
Kubelik appeared on the 7th on the plat- 
form of the large Musikverein Saal, and 
once again exercised all his magic on a 
house crowded to the doors. His program, 
which also held Beethoven’s D Major Con- 
certo, was rendered additionally interesting 
by a new composition, a concerto composed 
and dedicated to him by J. B. Foerster, a 
composition full of lyric sweetness and 
odd harmonies, and with an effective ac- 
companiment by the orchestra, which was 
that of the Tonkiinstlerverein, under 
Nedbal. The finale consists of a brilliant 
waltz movement demanding all the violin- 
ist’s skill and finding it at Kubelik’s hands, 
though the artist was evidently not well 
and had, in fact, to repair to a sanitarium 
on the following day. The violin used by 
Kubelik at this concert is the dearest 
Stradivarius in the world, and will be 200 
years old in 1917. 

Two evenings later at the same hall with 
the same orchestra at a benefit concert, in 
which Selma Kurz, of the Hofoper, also 
took part, the young American violinist, 
Cordelia Lee, played the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor with great expressiveness and 
a full tone, confirming the excellent im- 
pression she made in Vienna last Winter. 
Later in the evening she rendered the 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow”—played 
also by Kubelik at his concert—with dash 
and brilliant technic. 

Another young American violinist, Helen 
Ware, is at present making a successful 
concert tour through Poland and Russia. 
Her numerous engagements in the Balkan 
States had to be canceled owing to the 
war there. Her latest teacher, Eugen von 
Hubay, who has numbered many other 
Americans among his pupils, recently ce!e- 
brated at Budapest the fortieth anniversary 
of his career as violinist and the thirtieth 
as teacher of that instrument. 


A Johann Strauss Concert 


Still another fair young violinist, the 
Australian, Daisy Kennedy, one of Sevcik’s 
most successful pupils, played with ad- 
mirable technic a paraphrase of the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” waltz at this season’s 
concert for the benefit of the Johann 
Strauss memorial fund, which took place 
last Saturday. It was again both music- 
ally and socially a success, pecuniarily 
also, as it is probable that it swelled the 
sum already on hand to the requisite 
amount for completing the memorial, which 
was depicted on a canvas that covered the 
back of the stage. The motto for this 
years concert was “Vienna in Waltz 
Time,” and over the platform there hung 
a laurel wreath surrounding a disc, on 
which the opening bars of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz were seen. Waltzes by 
Strauss, father and son, and by none less, 
even, than Beethoven and Schubert, made 
up the program, all delightfully interpreted 
by the Tonkiinstler orchestra under Wein- 
gartner. The sensation of the evening was 
the duet from the “Gpysy Baron,” sung by 
Lucille Marcel and William Miller, whose 
beautiful voices lent to the charming music 
such “concord of sweet sound” as the 
composer himself never dreamed it would 
7 honored with, and by Americans at 
that. 

Another Straus—the second “s” here to 


be found in the first name, Oscar—has also — 


entered the Hofoper, though but with a 
ballet, “The Princess of Tragant,” a lady 
at whose court the most rigid etiquette 
prevails and where all exuberance of 
spirits is forcibly kept down. All her 
suitors, princes bearing variously pictur- 
esque names, are given the mitten, until 
a daring youth aptly called “Kreisel” (top) 
spins into her good graces, scattering all 
stiffness to the winds. Of course he turns 
out to be a prince in the end, and the be- 
trothal is celebrated with all the pomp 
which so well equipped and conducted a 
corps de ballet as that of the Hofoper has 
at command. The composer has given to 
the pretty action a series of charming num- 
bers, in which the various situations are 
skilfr.lly characterized in his wonted witty 
manner, and a rhythmical swing, which is 
the true criterion of dance music. A 
graceful minuet, the various slow waltz 
movements marking the wooing of the 
suitors, a sparkling polka, sentimental noc- 
turne and enchanting love dance deserve 





particular mention. The ballet was beauti- 
fully staged and well conducted by Lehnert. 
It was preceded’ by Cornelius’s charming 
“Barber of Bagdad,” a revival of last 
Winter’s, under Bruno Walter’s direction. 
This excellent conductor’s departure from 
the Hofoper is now an accomplished fact, 
his petition from release of contract being 
at last acceded to. He was with the Vienna 
opera for eight years, the beginning of his 


engagement still under Gustav Mahler, a- 


willing learner at his feet and now his best 
interpreter. He goes to Munich as Felix 
Mottl’s successor. 

The Hofoper is planning an Italian 
season in the Spring with Pietro Mascagni 
as director, Bonci and de Lucca among the 
singers. The operas in contemplation are 
“Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly,” “Girl of 
the Golden West,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagli- 
acci” and “Aida.” The company will give 
—_—s guest performances in Budapest 
also. 

Premiére of “‘Liebesketten’”’ 

At the Volksoper d’Albert’s new opera, 
“Liebesketten,” was given a first time on 
the 12th instant with pronounced success, 
and draws crowded houses whenever on 
the repertory, which is several times 
weekly. The plot of the opera was told in 
these pages by Edwin Hughes in his inter- 
esting account of an interview with the 
composer last Summer. It is based on the 
drama “Filla dal Mar,” by Guimera, who 
furnished the book for “Tiefland” also. 
Briefly retold, it treats of a village Don 
Juan, the pilot Martin, who, falling in love 
with Sadika, “the daughter of the sea,” so- 
called because she was picked up from a 
wreck, tries to cast off the love chains that 
bind him to Marion in order to wed his 
newer love. Noel, Marion’s jealous hus- 
band, would wreak vengeance on Martin; 
but Sadika, in shielding him herself, re- 
ceives the mortal blow. 

The music attending the luridly dramatic 
action is a return to “Tiefland” after the 
lyric lightness of “Die verschenkte Frau,” 
which the Hofoper brought out last Winter. 
Short, dramatic phrases of great musical 
charm recur here and there. Sadika has 
an originally harmonized sighing motif, 
and she tells the story of how she was 


found in a genuine d’Albert melody, upon 
which there follows a lovely old Breton 
fisherman’s song. Clara Butt sang it— 
“L’Angelus”—in her recent concert in an 
arrangement by Bourgault-Ducoudray. In- 
deed, the opera gains much from a succes- 
sion of such beautiful old Breton ditties 
which d’Albert has skilfully orchestrated. 
The work is exceedingly well sung and 
acted, with Fraulein Engel as Sadika, 
Fraulein Ehrlich (last season’s Martha in 
“Tiefland” at the Hofoper), as Marion, 
Rudolf Ritter as Martin, and the minor 
parts adequately represented. At the pre- 
miére the composer received more than a 
dozen curtain calls. 

Ludwig Englander, the well-known 
American composer, who for many years 
had some work or other running simul- 
taneously on various stages in America, 
has now brought ‘out a second successful 
operetta since his three years’ residence in 
Vienna, an amusing sketch entitled “Kitty’s 
Husbands.” 

The American piano virtuoso, John 
Powell, will give several concerts in Vienna 
in December, on one occasion with the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra. He will play, 
among other compositions, the Liszt 
A Major and the Brahms B Major con- 
certos. After Christmas he returns to 
America, where he will be heard in various 
concerts until April. 

The two concerts given in Vienna this 
year by Pablo Casals are now a thing of 
the past. The usual success attended his 
phenomenal handling of the violoncello, an 
instrument he has again brought into 
repute, and the large Musikvereins Saal 
was sold out weeks before on each occa- 
sion. His recent rendering of the Dvorak 
’Cello Concerto was absolutely sensational ; 
never before had its great beauty been so 
brought home to the hearer. It is hard to 
believe that only three years ago this great 
artist was unknown, came almost un- 
heralded to Vienna. I happened to be 
present at the first concert in which he 
played, and I recall with interest the looks 
of surprise exchanged after he began, the 
spontaneous recognition that found expres- 
sion in a burst of applause when he finished. 
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Essentially an artistic instru 
ment and sought by those 
who demand thefinest piano 
obtainable—by the highly 
urained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
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action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
ale known as “the world’s 
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|= highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 

recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most. masterly hand playing. 


Let us consider the three* pianos which are deemed worthy to be 
combined with the ANGELUS. 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known far and wide as the 
“sweet-toned Emerson” be- 
its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the: ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 
ing Lever, the most important did to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal l 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 
tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


musical possibilities of the ANG 
t a 2 without the exchan : 
In CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 








The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


An instrument of splendid 
action and tone, especi- 
ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 

the more general demand in 

a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 


























demonstrate to you the unlimited 
US and quote you liberal terms 
of your present piano 
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AMERICAN PROPHET OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Constance Purdy’s Songs Reflect 
Her Musical Education in 
Czar’s Realm 


WO or three years ago before the 
artistic idioms of Russia began to 
impress Americans with such irresistib‘e 
force, Constance Purdy, an American girl, 
began to introduce to the public the songs 
of Moussorgsky, Balakirew, César Cui, 
Grechaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodine, 
Dargomisky and Glinka. 

America seems about to be inundated by 
the high tide of Russian music, but for the 
most part it is being brought to us by for- 
eign musicians, Mme. Dimitrieff, Mme. 
Narodny, Kurt Schindler and others. Such 
an understanding of a great school and of 
a great people as that of Miss Purdy is 
unique in an American. During the forma- 
tive years of her life Miss Purdy received 
her musical and general education in 
Russia and among Russians. It was as a 
lover of the Russian people, their art and 
language that Miss Purdy resolved always 
to present this music to her audiences, 
singing, of course, in the original, which 
could not be done by one who had not 
touched the soul of the language and the 
country. It was in Russian that Miss 
Purdy invariably conversed with Jean de 
Reszke, her teacher in Paris, and here she 
gave programs of Russian songs long be- 
fore she began her career as a singer in 
America. 

Miss Purdy has always strongly advo- 
cated the singing of songs in the vernacu- 
lar, and in the Russian music, particularly 
that of Moussorgsky, words and music are 
so welded together that the original text 
is an essential. “Moussorgsky’s songs are 
the most beautiful of all,” declares Miss 
Purdy, “and I should like nothing better 
than to give an entire recital of his music. 
Although I have not heard his opera, ‘Boris 
Godounoff,’ I saw the drama as it was 
given some years ago in that perfect play- 
house, the ‘Artistic Theater’ of Moscow. 
Any one who has seen the Stanislawski 
players in their own theater can understand 
what a wonderful presentation that was; 
but as an opera with Moussorgsky’s music, 
it will be far richer and more impressive.” 

In the planning of her season’s programs 
Miss Purdy is not forgetting to render 
artistic service to her own as well as to the 
country of her adoption. Several of the 
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Sigaldi Opera Company in Mexico 
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Constance Purdy, the American Singer, 
Photographed in Russian Costume 


unpublished songs of the Chicago com- 
poser, John A. Carpenter, she is intro- 
ducing to New York concert-goers this 
Winter, and some new works of Arthur 
Hartmann, the  violinist-composer. A 
double combination of brains and artistic 
feeling is found in Miss Purdy and her 
accompanist, Mabel Hammond, a graduate 
of Radcliffe College, and a pupil of Mac- 
Dowell and of Thérése Chaigneau. 
LovuIsE LLEWELLYN. 





SINSHEIMERS PLAY NOVELTY 


Fine Performance of “Three Idylls,” a 
Work of Mild Interest 


Frank Bridge’s “Three Idylls,” for string 
quartet, heard for the first time in America, 
were the novelty on the first program of 
the season of the Sinsheimer Quartet on 
Wednesday evening, December 4, at Rum- 
ford Hall, New York. A Haydn D Major 
Quartet and the Brahms Piano Quintet, 
with Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, pianist, 
completed the list. 

The quartet is now composed of Bernard 
Sinsheimer, first violin; Albert Greenfeld, 
second violin; Josef Kovarik, viola, and 
Jacques Renard, violoncello, who proved 
himself an artist of superior qualities, cor- 
roborating the many excellent things which 
have been said of him abroad, where he 
was for a time solo ’cellist under Sir Henry 
J. Wood in London. 

The general ensemble was of a _ high 
order on this occasion, good tonal quality 
and precision of attack being in evidence. 


Of the Bridge “Idylls” one can only record 
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that they are cleverly made, failing to re- 
veal anything particularly new and de- 
cidedly un-English. The first movement is 
elegiac and pleasing, while the other two 
bring to mind Debussy, Strauss and much 
of a similar nature. Mr. Sinsheimer and 
his associates put much earnest work into 
it and were applauded for their efforts. 
Haydn’s lovely quartet was well played, 
with due regard to its character, and the 
majestic Brahms work, in which Mrs. 
Sinsheimer played the difficult piano part 
with taste, fine technic and musical under- 
standing, satisfied the audience completely. 


DEBUSSY A “POSEUR’’ 
SAYS MME. SZUMOWSKA 
A Bostonese Opinion That Interested 


Auditors at Her Last New York 
Lesson-Recital 





From time to time one hears of the con- 
quest of America’s musical Athens, the 
city of Boston, by modern musical France; 
one is told of how the very babes chant 
Debussy and Ravel to a crooning accom- 
paniment by their nurses of the mellifluous 
concoctions of Florent Schmitt and Dukas. 
And yet there is reason to believe that this 
conquest is not so complete, for on Friday 
afternoon of last week Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, the Polish pianist, who con- 
siders this New England city her home, 
took her New York audience by surprise 
when at the last of her series of “lesson- 
recitals” at the Berkeley Theater she told 
them that Claude Debussy “is a poseur; 
is artificial and covers poverty of melodic 
invention by certain effects of sonority and 
harmonic innovations.” She believes that 
his music is the least desirable trait in 
modern French music and chose a prelude 
to convince her hearers that it was so. 

Her program was devoted to “Modern 
Music,” and in turn she gave her attention 
to France, America, Poland and Russia. 
Of French music were heard, in addition 
to the Debussy Prelude, César Franck’s 
Aria from the familiar “Suite for Piano” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Romance sans Paroles” 
in B Minor; America was poorly repre- 
sented in Arthur Whiting’s “Idyll,” a 
salon piece of little originality, but ably in 
George Chadwick’s suggestive “The Frogs.” 
A piece or two, or preferably a movement, 
from one of the four splendid sonatas of 
Edward MacDowell would have heen not 
only spitable but representative of Ameri- 
can piano music. There were also given 
Paderewski’s “Theme Varié,”’ a youthful 
composition of no especial significance; 
Sigismond Stojowski’s charming “Chant 
d’Amour” and Tschaikowsky’s Humoreske. 
Rubinstein’s brilliant “Valse Caprice” 
closed the list. 

Mme. Szumowska again spoke entertain- 
ingly on’ the various compositions and 
played with taste and artistic feeling. She 
has put to her credit an instructive group 
of entertainments which ought to prove of 
value to all who have heard them. 


A. W. K. 





M. Clément Declines Tempting Offers 
from Europe 


When Edmond Clément, the French 
tenor arrived in America he received a 
cable asking for him to set his own time 
to give five performances at the Opera in 
Budapest and in a few days after he had 
another cable from Astruc & Company, 
who represent Clément abroad, urging him 
to open the season at the new Champs 
Elysées Opera House, in Paris, in March. 
Both of these engagements the noted tenor 
was compelled to decline as American en- 
gagements will keep him in this country 
until the last of May and the engagements 
already booked for him for Europe for 
the Summer will take up all his time until 
his return to America, where he will open 
his season of 1913-14 in the Western States, 
in September. 





Godowsky Returns from the West 


Leopold Godowsky, the world-famed 
pianist, who is at present on tour filling 
engagements in Minneapolis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cambridge, Boston, etc., returned 
to New York this week to give his second 
piano recital at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, December 18. Godowsky will 
give a joint recital with Ysaye, the cele- 
brated violinist, at Carnegie Hall Satur- 
day afternoon, December 28, and imme- 
diately after that will leave for twenty 
concerts on the Pacific Coast. 


YSAYB AT HIS BEST 
IN SECOND RECITAL 


Audience in Carnegie Hall Fairly 
Shouts Its Admiration of Violin- 
ist’s Playing 


Though Eugen Ysaye did not draw as 
large an audience at his second New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Thursday aft- 
ernoon of last week as at his season’s dé- 
but, he attracted a gathering of admirers 
whose enthusiasm for his compelling art 
was most pronounced. Not since the fare- 
well concert of Nikisch last Spring has an 
audience at Carnegie Hall been keyed to a 
higher pitch and been more vociferous in 
its manifestations of approval. His pro- 
gram read: 

Mozart, Sonata in D. Major; Bruch, Second 
Concerto in D Minor; Vitali, Chaconne in G 
Minor; Vieuxtemps, Aria; Saint-Saéns, Havanaise. 

A more complete mastery of his art has 
not been exhibited by the eminent Belgian 
violinist in any of his appearances in the 
last two weeks in New York and these 
have indeed been many. He was in far 
finer form than at his opening recital and 
played the illuminating program with a 
firmer grip, with more freedom and poetry 
than he did the list of eighteenth century 
music on the previous occasion. So pro- 
found an impression did the Vitali work 
make when heard from him recently that 
it was repeated for this recital. And it 
was the high light of the performance. 
Accompanied by Frank L. Sealy at the 
organ, Mr. Ysaye played the work with 
an emotional sweep and a deeply reveren- 
tial mood that aroused every one in his 
audience. Shouts of “Bravo!” greeted him 
at the close and he appeared no less than 
six times, sharing the applause with Mr. 
Sealy in true artistic manner. 

It is needless to speak of Ysaye’s Mozart, 
for in the music of the master of Salzburg 
he shines as do few of his colleagues. He 
has an impersonal something which he in- 
jects into this music that makes it a beauti- 
ful mosaic, a passing yet impressive glimpse 
of the days of formal but beautiful musi- 
cal art. 

The thanks of reviewers, musicians and 
surely the public must go to him for play- 
ing the Second Bruch Concerto, which is so 
sadly neglected. Mr. Ysaye is the one great 
violinist before the public who has played 
this work all over Europe and made it 
known. The G Minor Bruch is played ad 
nauseam by every violinist in the field. 
This second work is welcome and should 
be played more frequently. It is played 
con amore by Ysaye and the bristling tech- 
nics of the last movement were handled 
as though they were of no more difficulty 
than a first-year étude. 

The violinist believes in Vieuxtemps as 
music, even at this late day, and he was 
fortunate in choosing one of the most 
refined Vieuxtemps examples that we have, 
namely an Aria which one could call “Aria 
in B Minor,” were it not that for some 
unknown reason it ends in D Major. To 
still the applause that followed his noble 
présentation of this the violinist added 
Schumann’s “Abendlied” in the Joachim 
transcription in the original key, D Flat, 
a pure and lovely melody played with due 
regard to its unpretentious and fragrant 
content. Saint-Saéns’s brilliant but musi- 
cally unimportant “Havanaise” was the final 
number. 

The audience remained and, gathering 
about the foot of the platform, fairly 
howled its approval of the master. He 
appeared and reappeared and then added 
an extra. 3ut this was apparently not 
enough. The applause continued unceas- 
ingly until Mr. Ysaye came out with over- 
coat on and cap in hand all ready for his 
taxicab and bade the lingerers “Good- 
afternoon !” 

Camille Decreus, who played his piano 
accompaniments, was most successful. 
A. W. K. 
Elsie Baker in Beloit Recital 


Betoit, Wis., Dec. 7.—The first program 
of the music course under the local direc- 
tion of Messrs. Cleveland and Tucker, 
which was to have been given by Marcus 
Kellerman, baritone, was given on Decem- 
ber 5 before a well-pleased audience by 
Elsie Baker, the New York contralto. 








Heinrich Hensel, the tenor, is engaged 
for the next Covent Garden season. 
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CARUSO 


is singing 
“LOVE Is MINE’ 


(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 

**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geeh!l) 

The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 

To be had of all music dealers and 
Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





INGERS throughout the land have in 
the past few years given their atten- 
tion to the songs of Hallett Gilberté, an 
American composer, whose lyric gifts are 
eminently worth while. Mr. Gilberté has 
concentrated his efforts in the direction of 
song-composition and in nothing that he 
has written has he shown his individuality 
more decidedly than in his two new songs", 
“Two Roses” and a setting of Browning’s 
“Ah! Love, but a Day,” which are issued 
by Carl Fischer, New York. 

If America has produced no first-rate 
symphonist or music-dramatist, no one will 
contend that its song-writers have not at- 
tained to a place of distinction. “Two 
Roses” to a poem by Jean Paul Selinger 
is the best song Mr. Gilberté has put out. 
In emotional beauty, in depth of feeling, 
in measure of vocal suitability it is truly 
fine. The accompaniment is filled with 
touches of harmonic interest and is also 
quite playable. 

It is no easy task to set “Ah! Love, but 
a Day” after Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
more recently Daniel Protheroe have done 
it so well, but in spite of it Mr. Gilberté 
has come off with honors. He has con- 
ceived it in a quite different manner from 
those who have done it before, in a more 
dramatic vein, giving the passionate lines a 
musical equivalent that reflects their every 
fluctuation. The climax on a high B Flat, 
optional D, for a high voice, is stirring. 

“Two Roses” is published for both high 
and low voice, while “Ah! Love, but a 
Day” is published but for a high voice. 

x * * 

SONG-CYCLE that has already won 

considerable success is “The Heart 
of Farazda”t by Malcolm Dana McMillan to 
text by Olive M. Long. It is cast in the 
form of a prelude and five songs: “The 
Question,” “Before Her Mirror,” “In the 
Rose Garden,” “At the Mosque” and “The 
Cry to Azrael.” 

Nicely conceived as regards atmosphere 
is this work, the composer evincing quali- 
ties that should with application bring him 
to a place of eminence among creative 
Americans. This is his first work to come 
under the notice of the present writer and 
it shows a decided gift. There are certain 
motifs which are employed throughout the 
cycle with a consistency that shows the 
composer a thinker. 

There is much of melodic charm in the 
music, too. The serenade, “In the Rose 
Garden,” is a song that will win any audi- 
ence, if well sung, the accompaniment sup- 
plying quite the necessary background for 
the melody. Most distinctive is, however, 
the final, “The Cry to Azrael,” which has 
a poignancy of expression that is of ad- 
mirable effectiveness. With a little more 
care exerted as to how to express himself 
on music-paper Mr. McMillan will attain 
even greater results in his later works. He 
has the talent to accomplish much and 
should guard against haste in writing, for 
it can only make him feel after a work is 
published that it would have been far bet- 
ter to have waited and revised before giv- 
ing his finished product to the public. 

The manner in which the White-Smith 
house has published it is most artistic. 

x * x 


CHARMING part-song for male 
voices a capella is “Was tiberhangt, 
ist mein,” by Carl Hahn.t For strong solid 
four-part writing one must commend Mr. 
Hahn. He has expressed his straightfor- 
ward idea in fine form, clearly, musicianly 
and with a knowledge of what is correct. 
The text is printed both in English and 
German and will thus be serviceable for 
the average male chorus and the German 
mdnnerchor. 
; x * * 
HAT a composer who has been as pro- 
lific as Maurice Moszkowski can even 
to- day put out as fine a set of pieces as the 


“Impressions Musicales,”§ five waltzes for 
*“Two Rosgs,” “An! Love But a Day.” Two 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Hallet Gilberté. Published by Carl 
Fischer, New York. Price, 50 cents each. 
+“Tue Heart or Farazpa.” An Arabian Song 
Cycle for a Medium Voice. By Malcolm Dana 


the piano, is indeed remarkable. 

Arthur P. Schmidt has just brought out 
these compositions in his admirable “Edu- 
cational Series” and they should be ex- 
amined at once by all pianists who appre- 
ciate the Superlative salon style of the bril- 
liant Gallicized Pole. They are a charm- 
ing “Valse-Prélude,” “Valse Mignonne,” a 
delicately wrought melodic bit and a “Valse 
Triste” containing deep and pensive mel- 
ody ; there are also a pleasing * ‘Valse Ten- 
dre,” and “Valse-Tourbillon,” that musi- 
cally expresses its title most ‘acceptably. 

To be sure, Moszkowski’s style has not 
undergone any particular changes in the 
time between the publication of his other 
works and this set of waltzes. A certain 
refinement is noted, however, a feeling per- 
haps for a rarified and more restrained 
manner of expression. For example, the 
“Valse Triste” quite unusual in its mes- 
sage for this composer, known as a cre- 
ator of the bright and merry, is as dis- 
creetly sad as the Sibelius composition of 
the same name is rampantly so. 

On the whole the set is an admirable one 
and the fact that all of the numbers are 
within the reach of the gifted amateur, 
though their essential pianistic style makes 
them suitable for recital purposes, will go 
far to make them known. 


x ok * 


HE violinist, professional or amateur, 
will welcome the splendid volume of 
violin. pieces entitled “The Wonder Violin 
and Piano Folio”|| published by the T. B. 
Harms Company, New York. 

There is, to be sure, no lack of albums 
for violin with piano accompaniment, but 
most of these contain pieces that have been 
played time and again, to say nothing of 
the amount of material always included 
which can only be termed “padding.” The 
present album is quite free from this sort 
of thing and contains a dozen compositions, 
every one of which is worth playing. 

In it are Drdla’s “Souvenir,” Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” “Siegmund’s Love Song,” 
from Wagner’s “Walkiire”’; a charming 


Romance, by the famous violinist, Emile 


Sauret; Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade Mélan- 
colique,” W. E. Haesche’s “Espagnola,” a 
Caprice in Spanish style, full of rhythmic 
a and life; Mylnarski’s “Second Mazur- 

” Godard’s Berceuse, fortunately not the 
oceneeal one from ‘ ‘Tocelyn,” but a lovely 
one in G major, original for violin; M. 
Hauser’s “Mazurka,” d’Ambrosio’s Sere- 
nade, Zarzycki’s “En Valsant,” and Ludo- 
mir Thomas’s “Romanza.” This is indeed 
a goodly collection of violin works, varied 
in character and embracing both composi- 
tions suitable for concert performance and 
pieces that the amateur will be able to 
play. The editing, done for the most part 
by the well-known New York violinist, 
Hugo Riesenfeld, is of a high order. 

es « 


HE H. W. GRAY CO., New York, is 
responsible for one of the most en- 
tertaining books of little songs that have 
appeared in some time. This is “The Just 
So Song Book,” the settings by the Eng- 
lishman, Edward German, of Rudyard 
Kipling’s poems from his well-known “Just 
So Stories.” 

Mr. German, who is admirably fitted to 
do this kind of work, has scored a real 
artistic triumph in the manner he has 
handled these verses. The Kipling poem, 
be it small or large, is about as ill-adapted 
to musical expression as any, with one or 
two exceptions like “Mother o’ Mine” and 
“The City of Sleep” from “Day’s Work.” 
There are in all twelve songs and they are 
one as rollicking as the other. Perhaps 
there are preferences and if so let them be 
the first “When the Cabin Portholes,” 
“This Uninhabited Island,” “Kangaroo and 
Dingo,” “Merrow Down” and “The Rid- 
dle.” What makes the songs so admirable 
is their truly melodious nature and the 
ripe musicianship of their creator which 
even in light bits makes his composing so 
distinctive. The final song in the set is the 
familiar “Rolling Down to Rio.” 

The book is attractively gotten up and 
nicely bound in cloth and is an ideal Christ- 
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Season 1912-1913 


Florence HINK LE: 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 


Handel & Haydn Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. Man 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, I West 34th St., 


ement 
‘ew York 
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SUNDAY CONCERTS 
POPULAR IN BOSTON 


Symphony Hall» and Opera House 
Crowded as Noted Artists Appear 
on Both Stages 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
December 8, 1912. 


HE success of the rival concerts now 
being given each Sunday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall and at the Boston 
Opera House, as previously reported in 
MusicaL America, has been a matter of 
considerable discussion and speculation in 
this city. The concerts in Symphony Hall 
have had enormous patronage, and have 
been running several weeks longer than 
those at the Opera House. But to-day it 
was proved—mirabile dictu—that in Boston 
there is a public large and eager enough to 
fulfil the needs of both institutions, pro- 
vided the attractions are such as they were 
to-day. Both houses were packed to the 
limit of their capacity. 
The Boston Opera House seats 2761; 
Symphony Hall 2525. In Symphony Hall, 


however, the groups were thick the entire 
length of the aisles, and on the stage, 
again, there was a small roped-in space, 
just big enough to harbor the singer and 
the pianist. In addition to the regular 
seating capacity, there were betweén four 
and five hundred listening at this concert. 
It therefore appears that more than 5550 
persons listened to serious music this af- 
ternoon—a goodly number for a city of 
this size. And, moreover, they enjoyed it 
intensely. 

Mme. Sembrich sang songs by German, 
French, and American composers, and she 
sang eight folksongs, in French Canadian, 


Irish, Norwegian, Greek, Polish, Little 
Russian attd Hungarian. The audience 
which attended was a significant one. 
There were few’ well-known music- 


lovers; there were many who were evi- 
dently wage-earners, and who attended 
this concert as a very special entertain- 
ment on a holiday. Certainly if proof of 
the value as well as the popularity of these 
concerts were needed, it was evident 
enough. The audience was absorbed while 
it listened, and compelled the singer, I am 
informed, to add from eight to ten songs 
to the program. Thus she sang from thirty 
to thirty-six songs, according to the exigen- 
cies of the moment. And in spite of the 
crowd at the Opera House this was an- 
other record-breaking announcement at- 
tendance. If that were possible, this au- 
dience was larger than that which had 
attended at the same hall a week previous. 

The concert at the Opera House was a 
memorable one—Mary. Garden, George 
Copeland, pianist; Mme. Florence de 
Courcy; Messrs. Lipmann, Diaz, Sampieri, 
of the Opera Company, were the princi- 
pal artists. The concert was devoted to 
music by Rameau and Debussy, there being 
supposedly an exceedingly close relation be- 
tween the music of the Frenchman of the 
seventeenth century and he of the twen- 
tieth. Thus Rameau was represented by 
his overture to “Zais’; the ballet. music, 
“Les Indes Galantes”; a trio for male 
voices back of the scene from “Hippolyte 
et Aricie,” and the piano piece, “L’Egyp- 
tienne,” played by Mr, Copeland. Of De- 
bussy, the first music was that for the 
poem of Rossetti, “The Blessed Demoi- 
selle,” sung by Miss Garden, with Florence 
de Courcy. Then there were the piano 
pieces, “Hommage a Rameau,” “Pagodes,” 
“Danses”; of the exquisite Nocturnes tor 
orchestra, the first, “Nuages,” and the 
second, “Fétes”’; two of the “Ariettes 
Oubliées,” sung by Miss Garden, “C’est 
L’Extase languoreux,” and “Voici les 
fruits, des fleurs”; finally, Mr. Caplet’s in- 
genious and amusing orchestration of little 
pieces already ingenious and amusing for 
themselves, in Debussy’s manner. Miss 
Garden was clad in seraphic white. Far, 
indeed, was this from the. resplendent 
Tosca of a Monday night previous, or the 
r‘hais who had mocked Athanael on a 
Saturday matinee. All this was as though 
it had not been. There stood Miss Gar- 
den, like the Blessed One herself, as she 
must have looked when, leaning over the 
golden bar of heaven, she called for her 
lover. Mr. Urban had seen to it that the 
opportunity was not slighted. Back of 
Miss Garden and also the orchestra, hung 
yellow cloth of gold, with a white fleur-de- 
‘ys upon it, crossed with another design. 
Miss Garden’s performances were incom- 
parable. She never colored her tones to 
better advantage. There was the sugges- 
tion of pre-Raphaelitism in them and in 





CONSERVATORY PUPILS WIN HONORS IN PLAY 














From Left to Right: Marion Feeley (“Pierrot Who Weeps”), Mrs. Victoria Sar- 
dori-Gilbert (“Colombine”) and Louise Llewellyn (“Pierrot Who Laughs”) 


OSTON, Dec. playlets, an 
operetta and a pantomime, were pre- 
sented at Jordan Hall on the evenings of 
December 6 and 7, by the Dramatic De- 
partment of the Conservatory of Music, 
under the able direction of Clayton D. 
Gilbert, with Mrs. Minnie Stratton-Wat- 
son, director of music and accompanist. 
The program included “The Shadow of the 
Glen,” a drama in one act, by J. M. Synge; 
“The Poorhouse,’ an incident in one 
scene, by Lady Gregory; “Pierrot Who 
Laughs and Pierrot Who Weeps,” by Ed- 
mond Rostand, translated by Louise 
Llewellyn; closing with the pantomime, 
“Mina of Volendam,” by Clayton D. Gil- 
bert, with music composed by Mrs. Strat- 
ton-Watson. All of the parts were espe- 
cially well taken, displaying Mr. Gilbert’s 
unlimited ability in his department of the 


Q.- Two 


Conservatory. It is through his efforts 
that the pantomime is being revived to a 
greater extent. Rostand’s translated oper- 
etta won well deserved applause. This is 
the first performance of this opera in this 
country, and the first performance in Eng- 
lish. Colombine, Mrs. Victoria Sordoni- 
Gilbert, was sorely tried in her efforts to 
choose between the Pierrot who laughs, 
Miss Llewellyn, and the Pierrot who 


weeps, Miss Feeley, and it was only when- 


she succeeded in bringing the Pierrot who 
laughs to tears, that her choice was made, 
thus showing that the man who can both 
laugh and cry is the better choice. The 
parts were well taken, and the singing won 
hearty applause. Mr. Gilbert, both as a 
writer and as a director, has won for him- 
self a notedly high place, and has brought 
the standard of the dramatic department 
to a height not to be surpassed by any 
other school of learning. A. 





the generat character of her interpretation. 
There was also the strain of sensuous 
tenderness. The contrast between this and 
the singing of the two ariettes was notable 
and an object lesson to all. Mr. Caplet 
had orchestrated the accompaniments with 
taste and with characteristic color, and yet 
the voice itself would have established 
color and mood, if all else had been lack- 
ing. 


Mr. Copeland’s Debussy Readings 


Mr. Copeland has long since found the 
music of Debussy singularly congenial to 
him. Nor’ is it surprising that he should 
turn from this to the music of the older 
musician, who in his own day was also an 
innovator, and whose art was as essentially 
French as the art of Debussy. And the 
art of both men is the product of centuries 
of culture. Mr. Copeland played the first 
piece of Rameau with due delicacy yet 
clearness of outline. Then he played the 
pieces of Debussy, and was equally at home 
in the “Hommage a Rameau” and the im- 
pression of “Pagodes.” He also took part 
in playing the “Danse Sacrée et Danse Pro- 
fane.” They were originally composed with 
the purpose of displaying the resources of 
a newly perfected harp which was placed 
upon the market five or six years ago 
There is an arrangement for piano solo. 
In the original version the harp was sup- 
ported by a small number of strings. In 
the version of Mr. Caplet, all of the strings 
of the orchestra played with an accom- 
paniment slightly amplified for the piano. 
The danses are a little mannered. Never- 
theless, they have much of the archaic and 
mysterious; they will bear more hearing, 
and in this instance Mr. Copeland, who had 
already shown what he was capable of as 
a soloist, showed himself equally sensitive 


as an ensemble performer playing with au- 
thority, yet preserving excellently the bal- 
ance of tone with the orchestra. The Noc- 
turnes were beautifully played, and that is 
no light phrase. To catch their mood— 
they are the moods of an arch-impression- 
ist—is no light matter, considered either 
from a technical or esthetic standpoint. 
A procession of lazy clouds floating across 
the horizon—who will ever forget the solo 
of the English horn, against the figure 
which Debussy adopted so skilfully from a 
song of Moussorgsky’s? A féte in the 
air; its triumphal and dazzling approach, 
its passing by, and the last echoes of what 
may have been actual sounds, or only 
dreams of sound, light, sonorities of the 
inner imagination. These impressions are 
fugitive. The orchestral performances re- 
flected the highest credit upon the conduc- 
tor, whose zeal and scholarship here met 
with their full reward. The concert was 
brilliantly successful, one to be remem- 
bered in the crowded calendar of a crowd- 
ed winter. O. D. 


Concert Appearances of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Nichols 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor 
and pianist, appeared last week on the 
evening of the 4th at a concert for the 
Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church and on 
the following evening for the First Bap- 
tist Church, both in Brooklyn. On Thurs- 
day afternoon of this week Mr. Nichols 
sang the solo part in a performance of 
Frank E. Ward’s “The Divine Birth” at 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, 
New York, meeting with much success. 
He leaves the week of December 15 for 
the West, where he will sing the “Messiah” 
for the Evanston Musical Club. 


WILLIAMS WITH THE 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Cordial Reception for Welsh Tenor 
in Program that Included a 
Novelty 


St. Louis, Dec. 7.—It is a certainty that 
the public is taking to the Friday matinee 
performances of the Symphony Orchestra 
for yesterday there was a very large audi- 
ence in attendance to hear the excellent 
program which the orchestra gave. Fur- 
ther than this, the concert was graced with 
box parties tendered to the theatrical stars 
who are playing here this week. 

Mr. Zach chose for his opening number 
the Schumann “Manfred” Overture. The 
reading of this score was especially note- 
worthy. In direct contrast to this came the 
Mendelssohn “Scotch Symphony,” which 
has not been played very often here. In 
this delectable composition the orchestra 
showed beyond a doubt that it had labored 
hard to produce the fine tonal effects. Here 
did Mr. Zach’s conductorship display itself 
for the. men fairly outdid themselves to 
render his interpretation of the score. 

; After the intermission came, for the first 
time in America, a Tone Poem, “The Song 
of The Falcon,” by Fitelberg, based upon 
. . : 
Gorky’s fable. It is truly very modern in 
its composition and the composer uses all 
the well-known orchestral combinations to 
secure his coloring. 

The closing orchestral offering was Rich- 
i. . , sert* ~ . . , 
ard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 

wo « & ns e 
Pranks.” The number has been heard be- 
fore but never to better advantage. 

The soloist for the occasion was Evan 
W illiams, the Welsh tenor who was heard 
first in the “Prize Song” from “Die Meister- 
singer” and later in a group of secular 
songs in English. He was vigorously ap- 
plauded for the extreme sweetness of his 
voice and the delightful way in which he 
sang his songs. He responded with en- 
cores, 

The fifth “Pop” concert last Sunday 
brought out a large crowd to hear a 
straight orchestral program with no solo- 
ist. H. W. C. 








THE VIOLINIST 
“ANNUAL” 


The New Year’s issue of “The 
Violinist” will be our first An- 
nual. It will contain ONE HUN- 
DRED pages of matter of great 
interest to everyone who loves 
the violin, whether he is a pro- 
fessional or an amateur: it will 
contain articles which will prove 
of especial interest to the pro- 
fessional violinist as well as the 
teacher and student. It will be 
profusely illustrated. Our ob- 
ject is to make it a comprehen- 
sive 


Catalog of the Profession 


An Exhaustive Directory of Artists, 
Teachers, Schools, Publishers, 
Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


Nothing of the kind has ever be- 
fore been published in America for 
the violin profession. 

You are invited to send in at as 
early a date as possible your order 
for a copy of this special issue. The 
price of this Annual is 25 cents. 

Our regular subscribers will not 
need to send extra pay for this issue 
They will receive it. But be sure 
your subscription has not expired 

Teachers, schools, dealers, etc., who 
wish to advertise in this Annual 
should send to the Chicago office of 
the publishers for rates. As this An 
nual will be kept and referred to for 
a year it is an especially good medi 
um for advertising. The name and 
address of everyone in the profession 
should be in this issue. 





$1.50 Per Year 15 cents per copy 





The Violinist Publishing Co. 


431 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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CHICAGO’S TASTE OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 





“The Cricket on the Hearth” a Feature of Second Week of Dippel 
Forces’ Sojourn-—New Triumphs Recorded for Titta Ruffo—The 


Secret of Suzanne” Again 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 9, 1912. 
PERA in English became more than a 
nebulous propaganda on Saturday 
afternoon of last week when Chicago had 
a first hearing of Goldmark’s “Cricket on 
the Hearth’ with its homely story of 
country life in the time of Dickens, and 
with the melodious musical setting with 
which it was surrounded. Several passages 
of great beauty stood out from a first hear- 
ing and no doubt there are plenty more to 
reward one for future hearings. 

The Dot of Maggie Teyte proved to be 
one of her most charming roles, and she 
was admirably supported by Dufranne as 
John. Edna Darch was the pensive May, 
and although she was more fetching as 
Prince Charming on the previous Satur- 
day, she entered well into the spirit of her 
role, and vocally gave a good account of 
herself and of her King’s English. George 
Hamlin repeated the success he achieved 
at the second. Philadelphia performance, 
singing Edward Plummer with sincerity, 
and displaying no sense of handicap on ac- 
count of the language he was called on to 
enunciate. Henri Scott as Tackleton and 
Mabel Riegelman as The Cricket deserve 


special words of commendation for the 
excellence of their accomplishments. Scott 
was evidently suited to his part, for his 


acting was of the spontaneous sort which 
makes you forget. it is acting—a rather 
doubtful compliment, for Tackleton is 
hardly the rdle Scott would select with 
avidity in_real life. The little gray Cricket 
was a delightful personage who carried 
her graciousness with her even in her calls 
before the curtain. 

This almost fairy opera cannot be called 
a doubtful success any more than “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” and both works have a 
sort of sweet simplicity which makes an 
appeal that is felt and appreciated, even 
though it does not move the audience to 
frenzied expressions of delight. The ap- 
plause on Saturday was wholesome and 
bespoke enjoyment, a part of which was 
undoubtedly due to the use of a libretto in 
the vernacular. All argument seems woe- 
fully narrow when compared to an aural 
demonstration. Certain it is that tone 
production suffered not a whit; equally 
certain, too, that perhaps one half of the 
text was indistinguishable. But if the tone 
production does not suffer why not have 
half a loaf to no loaf at all. Some ob- 
ject to the trite phrases and ridiculous in- 
congruities which are encountered, but is 
it not better to have a little more of the 
wholesome human Sete: in our opera 
audiences, even with an occasional smile 
that distracts for a moment, than to sit so 
formal, and wise and serious contemplat- 
ing a hollow show, the meaning of which 
‘we on the whole wot not of? :; 

If Mr. Dufranne (who by the way made 
his English very understandable and most 
enjoyable in every way, accent and _ all) 
happens to try and rhyme “fool” with 
“beauti-fool,” it does not in the least af- 
ford an argument against opera in Eng- 
lish, even if some of our singers are of the 
imported variety. They can learn, and 
they are learning, for with all due respect 
to the American singers who made up the 
balance of the cast Mr. Dufranne easily 
held his own in the all-round effectiveness 
of his use of the American language of 
our fellow critic Meltzer. 

Ruffo’s Greatest Triumph 


The famous Prologue, as sung by Titta 
Ruffo on Thursday evening in the middle 
of the time-honored double bill of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”’ and “Pagliacci,” marked 
the greatest enthusiasm yet aroused in the 
present season of opera in the Auditorium. 
Péthaps the fact that so wonderful a por- 
trayal was hard!y expected accounts in part 
for the tremendous outburst of more than 
applause by which he was compelled to re- 
peat a part of his unhackneyed presenta- 
tion of one of the most hackneyed of 
operatic arias. A consideration of the art 
of Titta Ruffo from a point permitting of 
sufficient perspective reveals characteris- 
tics which justifiably accqunt for the tre- 
mendous success with which he has been 
everywhere received. Vocally, he may 
have his equals; even in musicianship he 
is hardly supreme, but the overpowering 
sincerity with which he enters into his 
role, the histrionic perception and repres- 
sion with which he brings out the psycho- 
logical essence of the character he would 


* ’ 

typify, and the versatility with which each 
characterization of his limited répertoire 
is made to stand out as utterly unlike any 
other of his portrayals, constitutes an en- 
semble of operatic equipment which has 
seldom been equalled in the ranks of the 
comtemporary stars. 
but that his conception of Tonio not only 
differs from every existing tradition of the 
role, but exercises an influence ‘throughout 
the whole work which makes the plot for 
the first time tangible and consistent,— 
psychologically speaking. The impulses ‘of 
Tonio become elemental and _ instinctive, 
without becoming depraved or even wil- 
fully malicious. The Canio of the new 
tenor, leilio Calleja, was a worthy comple- 
ment Both dramatically and vocally, and 
Zeppilli was more congenially cast as 
Nedda than any perhaps of her previous 
roles this season. Crabbé and Venturini 
completed a cast which will long be re- 
membered. 


Mme. de Cisneros as “‘Santuzza”’ 


In the “Cavalleria” which preceded Mme. 
de Cisneros sang the réle of Santusza, in 
which she made such a favorable impression 
last week, and the Turiddu of Venturini 
was somewhat overshadowed at times. 
Crabbé sang Alfio, and most excellently 
from a vocal and musical standpoint, even 
though his conception lacked the impulsive- 
ness it might advantageously have attained. 
Ruby Heyl was well cast as Lola, and 
Perosio conducted creditably throughout 
the evening. 

An earlier appearance of Ruffo was in 
“Hamlet” on Tuesday evening, and although 
the music of Ambroise Thomas strikes one 
to-day as entirely trivial and devoid of 
any real musical content, it afforded Ruffo 
an opportunity to demonstrate his ability 
to dominate the stage at all times, even 
while others are doing the singing. Al- 
though he was compelled to repeat the 
puerile Brindisi in the second act, his sing- 
ing throughout the evening was decidedly 
negative, undoubtedly intentional with the 
idea of presenting himself in an utterly 
different light from any in which he had 
previously appeared. Others in the cast 
rendered effective support, especially Mme. 
de Cisneros as the Queen with Zeppilli as 
Ophelia, Huberdeau as Claudius, and War- 
nery as Marcellus. Scott was the appari- 
tion. The ballets were excellently con- 
ceived and showed the effects of more re- 
hearsals. Campanini and the orchestra 
were for once forgotten, for even a prima 
donna conductor cannot make dead music 
come to life. 

And neither could an all-star cast save 
the old “Trovatore” from a similar fate 
on Monday evening. The development 
dragged laboriously through the early half 
of the evening and only breathed real life 
about the time for the audience to make a 
rush for the check room. It did suffice to 
make an opening vehicle for Mme. Gagliar- 
di, whose earlier appearance was prevented 
by the prevailing epidemic of colds, which in 
her case became sciatica. In the last act 
her florid “D’Amor” won her a repetition, 
and deservedly so for the rdle is supplied 
with music well fitted to her vocal equip- 
ment. In the realm which lays above the 
staff she displays an equipment of eloquent 
force and brilliant, resonant timbre. Mme. 
Gay and Messrs. Sammarco and Zenatello 
added brilliance to the cast, and in spite of 
the throat troubles which the first two were 
evidently experiencing they all acquitted 
themselves with credit. 


“The Jewels” Slightly Tamed 


revival of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” was a lavish and 
well rounded performance which from a 
musical standpoint should have created un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Campanini held the 
elaborate stage forces well in hand, and 
each hearing of Wolf-Ferrari’s music de- 
velops new beauties. In spite, however, of 
the fact that some parts of the action are 
even more repressed than last year, it must 
be confessed that the audience seems to 
sustain somewhat of a shock. at the un- 
folding of these typical episodes brought 
up from the lower level of Neapolitan life. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the per- 
formance of Mme. White and Messrs. 
Zenatello and Sammarco was one which 
for devotion to the ideal of general en- 
semble and the merging of self into the 
characteristics of the rdle deserves the 
heartiest praise. 

In spite, too, of all that is said about the 
unnatural aspects of the characters and. 
characteristics which are portrayed, it is 
probable that a careful philosophical analy- 
sis would show a lesson entirely applicable 
to life in any stratum of the social scale, 
and the logical workings of laws that are 


Wednesday evening’s 


There is no denying’ 


—e 


anything but unnatural. At any rate it 
was a great performance, and the chorus 
as well as a list of principals which would 
fill all the column and leave no room for 
comment, contributed their respective func- 
tions in a manner that is really establish- 
ing traditions which future generations of 
opera makers in Chicago will probably find 
it not too easy to measure up to or sur- 
pass. N. vE V. 





MME. EDVINA’S ‘‘ TOSCA”’ 
A MONTREAL SENSATION 


A Vital and Forceful Impersonation of 
the Roman Singer—Polese and 
Gaudenzi Likewise Successful 





MonvrrEAL, Dec. 9.—The sensation of the 
week at the Opera was the Floria Tosca of 
Mme. Louise Edvina, who came back from 
Boston with new laurels green upon her 
brow. There were many (and the writer 
was one) who went to His Majesty's The- 
ater in a skeptical frame of mind, fearing 
that her voice, which is not a real dramatic 
soprano, would not prove equal to the Puc- 
cini.opera and that she was by nature too 
refined to make Tosca tigerish enough. 
But’ these doubts were quickly dispelled 
and the consensus of opinion was that no 
one could have more completely realized 
the possibilities of the role. Her Tosca 
was very French, somewhat reminiscent of 
that of Sarah, Bernhardt and tremendously 
vital and natural. 

But great as was Edvina’s success (and 
a word must be added in nraise of her 
thrilling singing throughout the opera) she 
was not isolated in her triumph. Jacchia 
glorified the music as he invariably does 
when he takes up the baton to conduct, 
and Polese, as Scarpia, and Gaudenzi, as 
Cavaradosst, were scarcely less victorious. 
Signor Gaudenzi has a voice of heroic pro- 
portions and acted with a consistency and 
a realism which stirred up eagerness .to 
see him in other operas. Signor Polese re- 
peated his brilliant impersonation of the. 
Chief of Police. 

The week was otherwise notable for the 
Leonora of Carmen Melis (her season’s 
début here) and for excellent repetitions 
of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Louise,” the latter 
with Fely Dereyne, who sang and acted 
better than ever. “Roméo et Juliette” 
served to show Mme. Beatrice La Palme, 
the young Canadian prima donna, in one 
of her best characterizations. Lafitte sang 
Romeo like an idealist and Huberty was a 
fatherly Friar. ‘“Hérodiade” was repeated 
on Saturday with the same all-star cast as 
before, Amsden, Claessens, Lafitte, Riddez 
and Goddard and with sumptuous mount- 
ings. 


SECOND KNEISEL CONCERT 





Schumann, Franck and Strauss on Pro- 
gram—Consolo Assists 


The Kneisels seem determined to pro- 
ceed slowly in the matter of novelties this 
year. Their first concert a few weeks ago 
offered nothing new and untried nor was 
there anything of recent manufacture on 
the program of their second appearance of 
the New York season in A£olian Hall last 
Tuesday evening. The first number, how- 
ever, was a work that few chamber organ- 
izations seem disposed to expend their en- 
ergy upon as often as they might. Schu- 
bert’s G Major Quartet, op. 161, one of 
his last works, is, if not equal to various 
of his other contributions to quartet litera- 
ture, at least genuinely worthy of more 
numerous hearings than it receives. 

Between this number and César Franck’s 
D Major Quartet, Willem Willeke and 


Ernesto Consolo, the eminent Italian 
pianist, collaborated in Stratss’s_ early 
written F Major ’Cello Sonata. The two 


artists co-operated admirably. Mr. Willeke 
playing with good tone authoritative sty’e 
and accuracy of intonation; Mr. Consvlo 
with rare taste and artistic discretion, tech- 
nical finish, a fine feeling for ensemble end 
facility in disclosing every salient detail of 
the piano’s share. Of the familiar Strauss 
there is no trace in this work. Themati- 
cally the first movement is sentimental, 
undistinguished and even blandly banal, 
while the finish~is weak. The andante, 
however, at once Brahmsian and Schu- 
mannesque in mood and atmosphere, rises 
to real eloquence of expression. 

The Schubert and the Franck Quartet 
with its lovely second and third move- 
ments—were played in the usual Kneisel 
style, which must be understood as im- 
plying besides the usual quota of polish 
and réfinement occasional scratchy tones 
and momentary deviations from the pitch. 








‘A. F. P. 
Richard Koennecke, one of Germany’s 
best lieder singers, who has given the 


past three years to opera, will return to 
the concert stage this season. 


50 TEACHERS LOSE 
$93,000 IN SALARY 


‘‘Countess’s’? Garden City Con- 
servatory of Music Vanishes 
Into Thin Air 


Not even in the ambitious imagination 
of the woman who conceived the idea is 
“Garden City Conservatory of Music 
and Arts” any longer in existence and the 


proposed “world-famous” institution that 
was to rear its marble proportions in Nas- 
sau Boulevard on Long Island will not 
materialize. As a consequence some fifty 
of the best known musical experts in 
America will wait in vain for $93,000 in 
yearly salaries for which their services had 
been contracted to give instruction to 
“1,100 pupils.” 

The sessions of the conservatory were 
to have begun on October 1, but, when the 
fifty high-priced instructors arrived for the 
season, they found there were just three 
pupils to instruct and that the splendid 
building that was to contain the school con- 
sisted of a small house on Nassau Boule- 
vard. In it were thirty pianos obtained 
from a well-known concern. 

The contracts with the teachers were 
signed on behalf of the “Conservatory” by 
its president and founder who goes under 
the several names of the Countess Con- 
stance Boggs-le Tourneux, Constance H. 
Boggs, and Mrs. Lewis Dunham Boggs, 
“pupil of Godowsky, former student in 
Paris Conservatory, Vienna, and Leipsic, 
who was decorated by crowned heads and 
toured the world as an artist with violin 
and piano.” 

In the furtherance of her project the 
“Countess” mentioned such bankers as J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont and referred casually to a “splendid 
open-air opera stadium on the lines of the 
Florentine Stadium to be built by Col. 
E. H. R. Green, son and heir of the wealth- 
iest woman in the world.” 

Among the instructors placed under con- 
tract were Mme. Pilar Morin, Valentine 
Abt, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, Pauline 
Maurice, Pauline Jennings, Terra Crista 
Kruna, Lina Segal, Ellen G. Davis, Dr. 
Edouard Blitz and others. All of these in- 
structors consulted attorneys to see if there 
was a chance of recovering the amounts 
due them, but were informed that there 
was practically no possibility of redress. 
Although they received not a cent in salary 
many of them were retained at Nassau 
Boulevard for some time after October 1 
on the ambitious representations of the 
president, including the exhibition of blue 
prints of the proposed buildings. 

The idea of the conservatory which was 
to rival the greatest institutions of the kind 
in Europe was conceived last Summer and 
a list of 1,100 “enrolled pupils’ was ob- 
tained to show the instructors. 


AYRES-HOLDING RECITAL 
ENJOYED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pianist and Violinist Make a Favorable 
Impression in Program of Varied 
Interests 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 4—A_ splendid 
joint recital was given last evening in 
Witherspoon Hall by Cecil Ayres, pianist, 
and Franklin Holding, violinist. Both are 
young American artists who are making 
names for*themselves and their appear- 
ance was accordingly an interesting occa- 
sion. 

It is not often that one hears such ex- 
cellent work from musicians who are so 
young. Miss Ayres, who made a success- 
ful appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York last Win- 
ter on her return from Europe, showed her 
firm grip on the keyboard in Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, a Toccato of Leschetizky, a 
piece in the same form by Saint-Saéns, 
and Liszt’s F Minor Etude. She has a 
surprisingly finished technic and her com- 
mand of piano effects is also considerable. 

Mr. Holding won his audience’s ap 
proval in the Second Concerto in D Minor 
of Max Bruch, a work which he seems to 
understand the full meaning of. His tone 
is of excellent quality, evenly produced and 
artistically managed and he, too, has a tech- 
nic of no mean powers. In Wagner’s “AI- 
bumblatt,” Ries’s “Gondoliers,” Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and the Saint-Saéns’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso” he scored heavily. 
bringing out the niceties of their individual 
content with a decided feeling for the 
poetic. He is an artist who has the all- 
important gift of knowing a composer’s 
intentions and is scholarly and reserved in 
manner. 

Both 
thusiasm 


artists were applauded with en- 
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PERSINGER’S FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 


American Violinist, 


a Campaniniless Campanini 


Sunday Concert, 


Madrigal Program and Other Attractions Afford a Week Rich in 


Musical Entertainment 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 9, 1912. 
AST Sunday was somewhat of an off 
day in the concert situation, perhaps 
because Dwight Elmendorf had all the 
audiences corralled in Orchestra Hall to 
view with him the sights of artistic and 
inartistic Berlin. Now that opera is the 
vogue, Orchestra Hall must needs have a 
curtain, too, even if it is only a picture- 
machine canvas. At the Auditorium there 
was the second of the Campanini concerts, 
with Campanini represented in the person 
of Signor Perosio—he of the see-saw stick. 
Whether or not it is intentional, only the 
fairies can tell, but our prima donna con- 
ductor has many proxies with not a single 
rival. 

But it is well, though, that the singers 
have a chance to shine occasionally in their 
own right, and Chicago obtains evident de- 
light in seeing its favorite stars in their 
Sunday clothes and their own faces—pre- 
sumably so. Margaret Keyes, Armand 
Crabbé, Jenny Dufau, Icilio Calleja, Mag- 
gie Teyte and Henri Scott appeared in 
operatic arias with a final “Lucia” Sex- 
tet for Dufau, Egener, Crabbé, Calleja, 
Scott and Venturini, not omitting the “Wil- 
liam Tell” overture war-horse and the 
selection from the “Sylvia” of Delibes for 
the orchestra. Generous applause was the 
order of the afternoon despite the no- 
encores ruling. 


Persinger at the Studebaker 


The first Chicago appearance of Louis 
Persinger as a violin recitalist was in 
Wight Neumann’s Sunday _ afternoon 
course at the Studebaker. The program 
lacked in contrast, which of itself some- 
what lessened his success, although his 
strongest work is undoubtedly displayed in 
pieces of the quieter mood. His tone in 
delicate passages has a caressing quality 
that is of decided appeal, but a Jack. of 
poise causes his more brilliant technical 


effects to suffer. A curtailed version of a 
Gypsy Danse, of Nachez, which ended the 
program, won him an_e encore. The 
deGrasse “Scherzo” was done with finish 
and was received with enthusiasm as was 
a “Chant Négre,” by A. Walter Kramer. 
Both the Mozart and the Nardini Con- 
certos afforded opportunities which best 
suited his style of playing. Special men- 
tion must be made, however, of the ac- 
companiments of Samuel Chotzinoff, who 
displayed an ideal sense of values and a 
clean-cut and fluent delivery. 

The Irish Choral Society under the di- 
rection of Dan Protheroe also gave a Sun- 
day concert at the Cort Theater, in which 
they were assisted by Cyril Dwight- 
Edwards and Gertrude Consuelo Bates, 
offering a program of appropriate selec- 
tions to an audience which was liberal both 
in size and enthusiasm. 

A recital on Friday evening of last 
week, in the Fine Arts Theater, given by 
Edward V. Ehrhardt sufficed to introduce 
still another new pianist to a city which 
might already be characterized as “piano 
town,” both on account of the many pian- 
ists, the many good pianists, and the many 
piano stores—for Wabash avenue within 
the loop, known as Chicago’s “piano row,” 
is already famous over the country. His 
final number, the Brahms variations on a 
theme by Paganini, op. 35, is one of the 
finest examples of the art of variation 
writing, and is at the same time a tour de 
force from the technical aspects of the 
pianist’s art. Another, and an even less 
tamiliar offering was the Intermezzo in 
octaves of Leschetizky. In all of his 
selections he acquitted himself creditably. 


Local String Quartet Opens Series 


The program at the opening concert of 
the series presented on Thursday after- 
noon in the foyer of Orchestra Hall under 
the auspices of the Chicago Chamber Music 
Society was given by the Chicago String 
Quartet, made up from first players in 
their respective sections of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. Considering the fact 
that a most important change has taken 


place in the quartet, in the first violin of 
Harry Weisbach, who supplanted Hans 
Letz, now of Kneisel fame, it was not an 
indication of wise judgment for them to 
essay the Brahms Quartet in B Flat at 
their’ first appearance. It showed inade- 
quate rehearsal and emphasized a decided 
shortcoming in matters of rhythmic sense, 
which can be eradicated only by some hard 
work—if at all. The ensemble was con- 
spicuous by its absence, and a majority 
vote evidently decided the second violin 
had no right to a theme, so his were 
throttled on each threatened appearance. 
The tone quality was such as to emphasize 
decidedly the fact that the instruments 
were fashioned of woodeny materials, 
although the effect would have been bet- 
ter had they been able to spread their 
wings a bit, instead of being compelled to 


crawl dubiously through the Brahms 
mazes, 

Credit must, indeed, be given for a 
really excellent reading of the Haydn 


Quartet in C Major, which opened the 
program, and whose good qualities only 
served to accentuate whatever was lacking 
in the balance of the program. The make- 
up of the quartet is Harry Weisbach, Otto 
Roehrborh, Franz Esser and _ Bruno 
Steindel. 


Madrigal Club Has American Répertoire 


The Chicago Madrigal Club opened its 
twelfth season under the direction of D. 
A. Clippinger with a concert in the Fine 
Arts Theater on Thursday evening, in 
which it was assisted by Robert Ambro- 
sius, ‘cellist. This rather unique organi- 
zation is modeled largely after the lines of 
the Musical Art Society in New York, 
which under Frank Damrosch’s direction 
has done so much towards sustaining a 
degree of popular affection for the unac- 
companied madrigals and motets of earlier 
epochs. Mr. Clippinger’s singefs, num- 
bering some fifty odd, presented a program 
of a capella selections which were, how- 
ever, far from antiques, for the library of 
the society is enriched each year by a 
composition written. specially for it by 
an American composer, who is annually 
designated as the winner of the W. W. 
Kimball prize of $100, and for which a 
permanent endowment was arranged some 
years ago. 

This year the prize was won by Louis 
Victor Saar with a setting of “I Know a 
Maiden Fair to See,” which will be the 
feature of the second concert, to be given 


Opening last week’s 
Palestrina excerpts 


later in the season. 
program were two 
from the “Missa Papae Marcelli” and the 
“Chanson Joyeuse de Noel,” of Gevaert, 
besides the Grieg “Ave Maris Stella.” 


‘There was also pleasing variety offered 


in the Arthur Foote trio for women’s 
voices, “Tomorrow,” which latter was 
given with a piano accompaniment. The 
‘cello numbers of Ambrosius_ included 
selections from Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Ram- 
eau, Tschaikowsky, Volkmann and Gretry, 
the last two in special arrangements. 

The Hyde Park Choral Club and Or- 
chestra gave its first concert of the season 
on Friday evening in the Hyde Park Pres- 
byterian Church with an orchestra pro- 
gram under Arthur Dunham’s direction 
and with Mrs. Charles Robbins, soprano, 
as the soloist of the evening. Mrs. Rob- 
bins is also the conductor of the chorus of 
some two hundred voices which will be 
supported by the orchestra in giving the 
second concert of the season on the even- 
ing of February 14. Last week’s program 
contained two Wagnerian selections be- 
sides an interesting orchestral novelty, an 
“Egyptian Ballet,” by Liugini. For her 
two appearances on the program Mis. 
Robbins chose well contrasted numbers in 
Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns” and the 
Schubert “Erlk6nig,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and in both selections her 
voice was decidedly effective and her in- 
terpretations were marked by poise and 
musicianship. The audience was one that 
comfortably filled the auditorium. 

One of the first programs of the season 
at the Birchwood Country Club was given 
recently by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist, Jessie de Vore, violinist, and Edithe 
Roberts, soprano, and was of chief in- 
terest in that the whole program was made 
up of classical dance numbers, such as the 
Nicode “Tarantelle”’ and a_ Sapellnikoff 
“Gavotte” by Mme. Ryder, and the Kreis- 
ler “Liebesfreud Waltz” and the Nachez 
“Danse Tzigane” by Mme. de Vore. A 
crowded house received the program with 
enthusiasm. 

The kast Sunday in December will mark 
the permanent closing of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago, where Francis 
J. Moore has occupied the organ bench 
for eighteen continuous years of service 
in the position previously held by Clarence 
Eddy. Special services have been arranged 
for these closing weeks, after which the 
congregation will unite with another far- 
ther South. NIcHOLAS DE Vore. 





BOSTON SHOCKED BY 
A REALISTIC “TOSCA” 


[Continued from page 1] 





will be remembered. There were curtain 
calls galore. 
Tales of Hoffmann Repeated 

On Wednesday’ evening Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann” was performed for 
the third time, with Messrs. Clément and 
Marcoux, Mmes. Fisher, Amsden and Ed- 
vina in the principal-parts. The perform- 
ance naturally moved a little more quickly, 
all the parts harmonized, the lighting ef- 
fects were also worked out more com- 
pletely than formerly. 

Clément as ‘‘Rodolpho” 

“La Bohéme” was the opera for Friday, 
with Edmond Clément as Redolfo, Lucre- 
zia Bori as Mimi, Fely Dereyne as Mu- 
setta; a newcomer, A. Rossi, as Marcello; 
Atilio Pulcini, Schaunard; and De Segu- 
rola as Colline. The performance was a 
spirited one. Mr. Clément took a_ part 
which taxes such a voice as his to the ut- 


most, and of this part he made much. He 
sang the role with warmth and authority, 
and he made himself one of the principal 
factors in the success of this particular 
performance. Miss Bori gave the greatest 
pleasure by her girlish voice and appear- 
ance, her. sensitive face, her charm as an 
actress. Mr. Rossi displayed a good voice 
and unusual intelligence. He did some ex- 
cellent fooling with his fellow Bohemians. 
His voice is both warm and vibrant. It 
will be interesting to follow his appearances. 
Miss Dereyne continues to be as vivacious 
as possible in her impersonation, and thus 
she always entertains her audience. Pini 
Corsi took the parts of Benoit and Alcin- 
doro in an amusing manner. Mr. Pulcini 
and de Segurola completed the quartet of 
artists. 

On Saturday afternoon a performance of 
“Thais” was given which was fully as re- 
markable as that of “Tosca,” given by the 
same principals, Miss Garden, Vanni Mar- 
coux and Charles Dalmorés five days pre- 
vious. The opera need not detain us. We 
do not admire it, although the piece has 
undeniable elements of popularity—at least 
when such a woman as Mary Garden takes 
it up. Miss Garden, it seemed, had never 


appeared to better advantage. Mr. Mar- 
coux’s Athanael is worthy to stand by the 
side of Miss Garden’s celebrated imper- 
sonation. It had commanding power and 
dignity and this portrayal never degen- 
erated into anything like bluster or false 
display. Then the dramatic sequence was 
so faithfully and skilfully observed! Not 

link in the chain was lacking, from the 
moment when Athanael dreamed of saving 
the soul of “Thais” to the time when, mad 
with passion, he knelt at her feet. The 
quality of the voice was exceptionally 
It was born upon one how near 
the passion of asceticism might be to the 
passion of the flesh. And when the time 
came to part in the desert the monk sud- 
denly realized his own state and fell pros- 
trate. The last scene, as Thais lies on her 
death-bed, was a fitting climax to the whole. 

Mr. Dalmorés was as successful as he 
has been here in other roles, and that says 
much. His voice was much superior to the 
voices that we ourselves have heard in the 
part of Nicias. His action was a pleasure 
and a relief. In the same cast was Mr. 
Lankow, whcese noble organ was_ heard 
with much pleasure. There were also the 
Misses Fisher and de Courcy, who were 


sonorous. 


Myrtale and Crobyle, taking the parts eff- 
ciently. Evelyn Scotney was La Char- 
meuse. The uncommon range and quality 
of her voice entitle her to such an appoint- 
ment. 

A New Tenor in ‘‘Tosca”’ 

On Saturday evening the opera was 
“Tosca,” with a new tenor, Mr. Sacchetti 
as Cavaradossi, Fely Dereyne as Tosca, 
Ramon Blanchart as Scarpia; Sampieri, An- 
gelotti; Spolletta, Pulcini. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted. The opera was well presented, 
for again the singers understood each other 
and their leader, and everything was har 
monious in the working of the ensemble. 
Miss Dereyne had thought out her part 
carefully, proportionately, and it is good to 
say that the part was not overdone by her. 
For this she is to be especially commended. 
She sang the “Vissi D’Arte’”’ with real feel- 
ing and conviction. Mr. Blanchart is a 
singer of experience and authority which 
can be gained only in the course of many 
appearances in many parts. He husbanded 
his vocal resources thoughtfully and ef- 
fectively. His stage business was fluent 
and he cooperated ably with the other 
members of the cast. Mr. Moranzoni led a 
brilliant orchestral performance. O. D. 
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NBW PARIS SUCCESS 
FOR MINNIR TRACEY 


American Soprano’s Recital Gives 
Pleasure to Distinguished 
Audience 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
November 25, 1912. 


INNIE TRACEY, the American so- 
prano, who has long made Paris her 
home, gave her first recital of the season 
here last week at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 
The concert was very successful from every 
point of view. The attendance was numer- 
ous and representative of the Paris music 
world as well as of the American colony, 
for Miss Tracey has succeeded where many 
others have failed. She has made Paris 
her. home ever since her operatic début at 
the Covent Garden in the days of Sir 
Augustin Harris and is very répandue in 
French music circles—the real ones which 
the maitres frequent. ae 

Miss Tracey’s rare musicianship was well 
evidenced in the appropriate selection and 
distribution of the various numbers com- 
posing her program. She gave a beauti- 
ful rendering, full of pathos and sentiment, 
of “Der Genesene an die Hoffnung,” Hugo 
Wolf; “Schwermuth,” Brahms, and “Mélan- 
colie,” Chopin. She showed dramatic power 
in “Lamento,” Chopin; “Lehn deine Wang,” 
Schumann, and “Tristesse d’Olympia,” Vic- 
tor Massé. Her interpretation of Chopin’s 
Berceuse was so full of charm that she was 
obliged to sing it a second time before the 
audience would allow her to proceed. She 
won particular applause in “Liebesbot- 
schaft,” Schumann, and “Niederrheinsches 
Volkslied,” Brahms. ; 

Other interesting selections on the pro- 
gram were: ‘“Malheureuse Iphigénie,” 
Gluck; “Air de Zaire,” Mozart; “Les 
Cloches du Soir,” César Franck; “Villan- 
elle,” Berlioz; “Der Verlassene Maglein,” 
Hugo Wolf, and “Félicité passée,” Victor 
Masse. 

In the three numbers of Chopin and the 
two selections of Victor Massé Miss Tracey 


CARMEN MELIS 


Dramatic Soprano 


in strikingly realistic performance of title 
role in “Salomé” of Strauss in Genoa, 
Italy, Oct. 1912. Her artistic singing 
and acting praised by Italian critics. 
She will sing again this season with the 
Boston Opera Company in Boston, where 
she is one of the greatest favorites. 











must be 


restrictions b 
awarded to Carmen Melis, who has proved again 
the versatility of her artistic temperament in the 


Praise without any 


interpretation of this highly characteristic rdle. 
In her facial expression, the fascinating grace of 
her acting, the vibrating accents with which she 
sang the intensely dramatic passages—she was 
perfect and it may well be said that the public 
was completely under the spell of her interpreta- 
tion.—Corriere Mercantile, Genoa, Italy, Oct. 23, 
1912. 

Carmen Melis, who in only a few days has 
added this difficult réle to her vast répertoire 
will, no doubt, be one of the most beautiful an 
valuable interpreters of Salomé. 

Her value as an artist manifested itself es- 
pecially in the last act and her interpretation was 
really worthy of praise. Her voice is equal to all 
the difficulties of the réle, and is as exquisite in 
the delicate flowery passages as it is warm, rich 
and sonorous in the sustained high notes.—Cafaro, 
Genoa, Italy, Oct. 23, 1912. 

Carmen Melis in the title réle was incompara- 
ble. It is impossible to say whether in her one 
should admire more the acting or the singing; 
both were the perfection of art. The poet oad 
not have wished her more beautiful oid the com- 
poser could not have wanted her more musicianly. 
—Ili Lavoro, Genoa, Italy, Oct. 23, 1912. ; 

Carmen Melis impersonated Salomé and it was 
her début in this réle. And last night only con- 
firmed more my conviction of the tremendous 
Progress of this young artist who in every new 
réle she impersonates reveals new gifts and tal- 
ents.—Ii Secolo xix, Genoa, Italy, Oct. 23, 1912. 





was accompanied by Victor Gille, a virtuoso 
of great talent, grandson of Victor Massé. 
M. Gille also interpreted at the piano a 
varied and much-appreciated program. He 
won particular applause by his interpreta- 
tion.of Chopin, of whom he is considered 
one of the leading exponents. 

Uga Alefio also accompanied Miss Tracey 
with much sympathy and delicacy of touch. 
This name was supposed to conceal the 
identity of M. Hughes Allen, the noted 
tenor of the Montreal Opera House, who is 
a musician of varied talents. 

Under the auspices of Messrs. Madier de 
Montjau and Kiesgen interesting musical 
works of Emmanuel Moor, an English com- 
poser, formed the program of an entertain- 
ing concert last night at the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris. The orchestra. of the famous 
Lamoureux Concerts was under the con- 
ductorship of the composer. Maurice Du- 
mesnil was the pianist, and Mr. Moor was 
very happy in his choice of an interpreter 
of this concerto and other solos for ihe 
piano that figured on the program. The 
Concerto, op. 85, for piano and orchestra 
was called a very powerful work. 

Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the American 
composer, gave a dinner in his Paris home 
in honor of the American violinist, Albert 
Spalding, his family and a few friends. 
After dinner the young American virtuoso 
played several of his own compositions and 
interpreted works by Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns and others. Mr. Schlesinger’s gifted 
daughter, Miss Mérol, sang several of her 
father’s songs in her usual fine style. 

DanieU Lynps BLOUNT. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 
TOUCHES PERFECTION 


Mozart, Haydn and Tschaikowsky 
Numbers Comprise Program of 
New York Reappearance 


There is good reason to believe that the 
Flonzaley Quartet has come into its own, 
if one is to measure achievement by the 
size of its audience and its enthusiasm at 
the first concert of the season on Monday, 
December 9, at AZolian Hall, where the or- 
ganization will give its concerts this -year. 
Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara and d’Archam- 
beau united on this occasion to present one 
of the finest programs of chamber-music 
that New York has heard in a long time. 

Opening with Mozart’s D Major Quar- 
tet, No. 409, in the Kéchel catalog, in which 
they exhibited that same wondrous quality 
of tone and solidity of texture that have 
been spoken of in these columns in othe: 
seasons, they played Tschaikowsky’s Quar- 
tet, op. I1, in the same key and in it they 
scored a triumph for their magnificent art. 
It was an ideal occasion to test those who 
claim that chamber-music bores them; it 
was a reading of a work which has its 
place in the répertoire of every quartet, 
albeit a composition that makes demands 








‘not only on the artistry of four players, 


but on their imagination. It is distinctly 
Russian, and every bit of its national color 
was brought out with perfect results. The 
Andante, which has, on account of its com- 
parative technical ease become a favorite 
piece for amateur string quartets, was a 
revelation as the Flonzaleys played it. No 
longer was it the hackneyed number, but 
a new movement of surpassing beauty. 
Telling half-light effects and a rubato em- 
ployed with discernment made it admir- 
able. The last movement, with its whirling 
dance rhythm, rushed onward and onward, 
tempestuously, thrillingly, yet always 
guided by a thorough musical understand- 
ing and penetration of its true meaning. 
Thunderous applause followed its comple- 
tion and the four artists bowed repeatedly 
to satisfy an audience that took from it 
the highest enjoyment. 

An equally sterling performance of 
Haydn’s G Major -Quartet, op. 76, No. 1, 
was the last number on the list and in it 
there were again the same perfection of 
balance and beauty of tone that their other 
numbers brought forth. Particularly nota- 
ble was the Adagio sostenuto, one of the 
greatest movements in all Haydn, and in 
if there were warmth and fervor. 

There is reason for rejoicing in the play- 
ing which the Flonzaleys are engaging in; 
they make the classic masters like Haydn 
and Mozart live, and in modern works they 
shine with equal brilliancy. To charac- 
terize their playing, one can but say that 
their performances touch perfection as 
closely as it is possible for human endeavor 
and artistic feeling to do so. There’ is 
nothing academic in their work; there is 
naught of restriction and conventional 
methods, and it is this that makes their 
playing individual and of the highest worth 
to all lovers of the art of chamber-music. 

A. W. K. 


== 





IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 





Gilberté Reception at Stephene Studio. 


Percy Stephens, the New York vocal in- 
structor, gave a reception to Hallett Gil- 
berté, the tenor-composer, on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week at his studios. A 
large gathering was present and after 
meeting the composer, whose songs are be- 
ing sung by many of our leading concert- 
singers, an informal musical program was 


. heard. Mrs. Matilda Hallam MacLewee, 


contralto, for many years soloist at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, sang two groups 
of Mr. Gilberté’s songs. The first included 
his “Youth,” “Forever and a Day” and 
“The Raindrop,” the last being encored, 
and the second comprising “Two Roses,” 
“Contentment” and a third singing of “The 


“Raindrop,” by request. She made a splen- 


did impression, showing herself an accom- 
plished artist ;"her voice is a rich contralto, 
colorful and smooth, and she handled it 
with consummate art. Mr. Gilberté pre- 
sided at the piano in his usual artistic 
manner. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 15, Mrs. 
MacLewee will give a musicale at her Riv- 
erside Drive residence, when a part of the 
program will be devoted to the Gilberté 
songs. 

x * * 


Mrs. Morrill’s Reception Musicales 


The first of Mrs. Laura E. Morrill’s re- 
ception musicales took place in her new 
studios in Afolian Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 3. As is usual at these re- 
ceptions, several of Mrs. Morrill’s advanced 
pupils contributed songs to the musical 
program. Bertha Kinzel, soprano, who 
has this year entered the Eastern concert 
field, and who has already made a name 
for herself as a concert and recital singer, 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience 
with several songs which showed her to be 
the possessor of an excellently trained 
voice and considerable ability as an inter- 
preter of songs. 

Among the others who appeared were 
Florence Chapman, Ruth Donaldson, Claire 
Peterler, Winifred Mason, Lawrence 
Paetzold. These pupils, who are so ad- 
vanced as to be doing professional work, 
showed even greater merits than last year, 
when they sang on similar occasions. 


Charles Gilbert Spross, who is the regular 
accompanist for these musicales, presided 


‘at the piano with his usual discretion. 


* * 
Gilberté Songs at Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Studio 


The songs of Hallett Gilberté were made 
a feature of the musicale at Mme. Ogden- 
Crane’s studio at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on last Sunday afternoon. Mme. Ogden- 
Crane sang his “The Raindrop” and “Ah, 
Love, but a Day,” with the composer at the 
piano, and showed that she is still able to 
interpret songs with artistic taste. Rosa- 
mond Buchanan, soprano, sang his “Min- 
uet—La Phyllis” exquisitely, while Paul 
Hunt, baritone, was heard to advantage in 
his “Forever and a Day” and “A Frown, 
A Smile.” 

Mr. Gilberté and Mme. Ogden-Crane 
joined in the first performance of his duet, 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” the composet’s 
first essay into the realm of sacred music. 
It was so much admired that it was re- 
peated. Frank Bunting, a young Philadel- 
phia pianist, played excellent accompani- 
ments for this and several other numbers 
and showed himself an able musician. 

* * * 
Mme. Patterson’s Pupil: Sings in Belmar, N. J. 


Geraldine Holland, soprano, a pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the New York 
vocal teacher, was the soloist at a concert 
at Belmar, N. J., on November 29, for the 
benefit of the Publication Society there. 
She was heard in a Mozart aria and Wood- 
man’s “A Birthday,”- which pleased the au- 
dience to such a degree that the following 
extras were demanded: the “Musetta 
Waltz” from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” Jean 
Paul Kiirsteiner’s “Morning” and Gounod’s 
“Biondina.” Her work was much admired, 
being decidedly artistic and showing excel- 
lent training. 

* *k * 
Dudley Buck’s First ‘“‘Hour of Music” 


Dudley Buck had his first “Hour of 
Music” of the season, at his new studios 
in AZolian Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 3. The program which was ren- 
dered by the pupils was presented effect- 
ively, with all the artistic finish and poise 
that distinguish these recitals. 





RETURN FOR HERMA MENTH 


Pianist’s Sedalia Performance Brings 


Call for Re-engagement 


SEDALIA, Mo., Dec. 4.—Herma Menth, 
the young Hungarian pianist, proved to be 
an artist of magnetic attraction in her re- 
cital on December 2, in which she offered 
a program of a high grade of excellence, 
bristling with technical difficulties. Her 
varied offerings were as follows: Cha- 
conne, Bach-Busoni; Theme Varié, Pad- 
erewski; Four Chopin Etudes, two Valses 
and the B Minor Scherzo; the Rachmani- 
noff C Sharp Minor Prelude; the “Wave” 
Etude and the Scherzo Etude, Moszkow- 
ski; Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsody; the Liszt 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Der Wandern” 
and the Schulz-Evler Paraphrase on’ “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

In the presentation of this program Miss 
Menth held her audience with the power 
and brilliance. of her playing, the depth 
and soul exhibited in her interpretations, 
and the delicacy of her nuances. Such was 
her success that a general desire was ex- 
pressed that a return engagement of the 
young pianist be assured for the near 
future. 

















Henry C. Brown 


Boston, Dec. 7—Henry C. Brown, a 
widely known musician, died last night, 
aged seventy-four. He began his career 
as a cornetist when fifteen years old as a 
member of the orchestra in the Old Na- 
tional Theater and in 1857 he became 
deputy leader of the old Boston Brigade 
Band. When P. S. Gilmore left Salem to 
organize his band Brown was made its 
deputy leader. At the time of the civil 
war he organized a band for a Massachu- 
setts regiment. Mr. Brown was a mem- 
ber of the orchestra that played at Gil- 
more’s peace jubilee in 1869. For three 
years his band gave concerts at Saratoga. 
After that he devoted himself to teaching 
and solo playing. 


Marcus F. Aledo 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Marcus F. ‘Ale- 
do, bandmaster, and organizer of numerous 
musical clubs in the United States, is dead. 
He was 88 years old. Mr. Aledo formerly 
was leader of Beck’s Philadelphia Band and 
for years was choir leader in Old St. Jo- 
seph’s Catholic Church in Willings Alley. 
Aledo married the organist in that church 
and then with his wife opened a music 
studio. The Aledo studio in those days 
was the leading one in the city. A son, a 
prominent lawyer in this city, survives 
Mr. Aledo. 


Doris Raff 


Doris Raff, widow of Joachim Raff, the 
composer, is dead at Munich in her 87th 
year. In 1850 Joachim Raff moved to 
Weimar and three years later became en- 
gaged to the actress, Doris Genast, daugh- 
ter of a prominent actor at the Court The- 
ater there. The marriage took place in 
Wiesbaden in 1859. A widow since 1882, 
Frau Raff retained up to the last vivid 
recollections of the Liszt Weimar days. 


William Frederick Malchow 


Rep Bank, N. J., Dec. 9 —Prof. William 
Frederick Malchow, a musical director, 
died suddenly at his home here to-day of 
heart trouble. He was sixty-two years old. 
He was born in Heidelberg, Germany, and 
was a graduate of a Berlin musical con- 
servatory. He was a violinist of ability 
and was leader of an orchestra here. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


Josephine Schefsky 


The death is announced in Munich of 
Josephine Schefsky at the age of 65 years. 
As a singer Frau Schefsky was at one time 
highly esteemed in the Bavarian capital, 
but she incurred the displeasure of 
Ludwig II and was dismissed from the 
Court Opera in disgrace. Afterwards she 
made guest tours through Germany. 


Maude Roosevelt Levinson 


Beruin, Dec. 8.—Maude Roosevelt Lev- 
inson, an American singer, who had lived 
in Germany for the last seven or eight 
years, died here yesterday. She had been 
ill a long time. Miss Levinson was a New 
Yorker. She sang for several seasons in 
the Municipal Opera at Barmen-Elberfeld. 
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THREE CONCERTOS ON 
AN YSAYE PROGRAM 


Violinist Plays Vivaldi, Beethoven 
and Bruch with the Philharmonic 
Assisting : 

With so many concertos on the program 
one might have thought oneself in Berlin 
on Tuesday afternoon of this week when 
Eugen Ysaye gave a recital, his third, ac- 
companied by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky conducting. Mr. 
Ysaye presented the Vivaldi Concerto in 


G Minor, Beethoven’s D Major and 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy.” 
The program was auspiciously inau- 


gurated with a stirring reading of Weber’s 
“Euranthe” Overture, which Mr. Stransky 
conducted in his best style, as he has many 
times in the past. And then the feast of 
“fiddle-music” began. 

Vivaldi wrote many compositions for his 
instrument, some of which he called so- 
natas, others concertos; the one Mr. Ysaye 
chose belongs to the latter classification; it 
was heard with accompaniment of strings 
and organ. Mr. Ysaye played it as he does 
all the old masters, with a fervor and a 
handling of nuance that were distinctly 
notable. Especially in the first slow sec- 
tion was there that spiritual beauty which 
he is wont to call forth from his instru- 
ment when it is needed. 

Gallic finish characterized Ysaye’s Bee- 


thoven rather than the breadth with which 
we are more acustomed to hear it per- 
formed. And yet it was a splendid reading 
of the masterpiece, this noble work which 
grows and grows in beauty as the years 
advance and pygmy composers come and 
go. The tranquillity of the second move- 
ment was preserved and the wonderful 
melody intoned in hushed accents. Ysaye’s 
cadenzas in all three movements were those 
of a serious artist. 

The final number of Bruch, about which 
musicians are divided, is a work that Mr. 
Ysaye thinks highly of. One should hear 
him play it if one would enjoy its beauties 
to the full. The Scotch melodies (also the 
near-Scotch ones) have been set by Bruch, 
so that the violin shines in them. The or- 
chestration, too, is full of color and finely 
transparent. Into the composition Mr. 
Ysaye put all the abandon which it re- 
quires and he brought it to a wonderfully 
effective close. His double-stopping, in 
fact his entire technical equipment, was at 
its best. It was, in short, one of his great 
days. A. W. K. 





Appearances for Spiering as Violinist and 
Conductor 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—Theodore Spiering, 
the violinist and conductor, is engaged to 
appear in Dresden on December 1 with the 
Gewerbehaus Orchestra, playing the’ Bee- 
thoven Concerto. On December 12, Mr. 
Spiering will give a recital in Berlin (Bee- 
thoven Hall) and, on December 17, will 
conduct the Bliithner Orchestra. Last 
Thursday a young violinist, Zeta Gay 
Whitson, a pupil of Mr. Spiering, made 
her début with the Bltithner Orchestra in 
the K6nigliche Hochschule der Musik, 
Mr. Spiering conducting. O. P. J 








sation of the performance. 


also a fine concert singer. 


TALES OF HOFFMANN 
MARCOUX’S MIRACLE SUPERB 
The cast offered Mr. Marcoux exceptional 


opportunities as an actor and a singer. On 
histrionic qualities 


account of his exceptional 
his appearance in the 
four ro'es had been 
awaited with more 
than ordinary inter- 
est. As Coppelius 
he was a crabbed, 
fantastic figure, at 
once ridiculous and 
sin‘ster, and he de- 
livered his lines with 
inimitable finesse. 

As Dr. Miracle, 
clad in a black robe 
with the white head 
and his supernatu 
ral height, he made 
an unforgetable im- 
pression. This was, 
in fact, Death, and 
the worm was his 
brother. Miracle 
danced a_ fiendish 
fandango and _ rat- 
tled his vials of 
po‘son in the face of 
the  horror-stricken 
Crespel. Nor must 
there be forgotten 
the manner in 
which this dark fig- 
ure melted into a 
fearful shadow in 
one correr of the 
room, the sudden 
appearances and dis- 
appearances from 
the scene—through 
the. -windows, the 
walls, the -doors, from nowhere he started out 
and he disappeared as a shadow itself through 
the casement. Ard finally the figure which 
crept behind the unhappy Antonia, while a 
voice as from her own soul hurried her to 
her end.—Boston Post, Nov. 26, 1912. 

I still remember distinctly the impression 
Maurice Renaud made upon me by his triple 
role of Coppélius, Dapertutto and Doctor 
Miracle. It was amazing acting. Yet it 
seemed to me that Vanni Marcoux in the same 
situations has created more remarkable, more 
vigorous characters than those of Renaud’s. 
In the part of the demon Miracle there is no 
doubt whatever that he has surpassed Renaud. 
and this without imitating him in the least. 


_Marcoux as the Jew peddler was mean and 

vicious, as Dapertutto, in his black robe and 
red: hair, cruel and sinister, and as Miracle a 
horror, a foul fiend. His facial ‘makeup was 
wonderful, his acting great. His voice seemed 
exactly suited to the music Offenbach wrote 
for his devilish deeds —Boston American, Nov. 
26, 1912. 


Marcoux, in the varying forms of Hof- 
mann’s evil genius, was strongly impressive, 
even after Renaud’s_ version. His L‘ndorf 


was marked enough, his Coppelius dro'l, his 
Dapertutto balefully effective, and his Docteur 
Miracle a marvel of ghastly suggestiveness. 
Boston Advertiser, Dec. 2, 1912. 





VANNI MARCOUX 


Italian Baritone 


The creation of the four réles of Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. 
Miracle by Mr. Marcoux, the star of the Boston Opera 
performance by this company in Boston of “The Tales of Hoffmann,” marked 
one of the great triumphs of his career. 
striking dramatic characterization of the most exacting réles, and was the sen- 


In the first Sunday afternoon concert of the season at the Boston Opera 
House, Mr. Marcoux showed himself to be not only a great operatic actor but 


PRESS REVIEWS OF *“* TALES OF HOFFMANN’’ AND CONCERT: 





Company, at the first 


He displayed his ability to create a 


His Dr. Coppelius was most striking in its ec- 
centric attire. M. Marcoux’s singing, especially 
in the third act, was excellent. In fact, all 
of ihe singing in this third act was especially 
effective. — Boston Advertiser, Nov. 26, 1912. 
MARCOUX IM- 

PRESSIVE IN 

FOUR ROLES. 

Mr. Marcoux tock 
the four réles im- 
pressively, making 
the more fantastic 
characterizatiors of 
Coppelius and Mir- 
acle the mire strik- 
ing. As the latter 
he dominated the 
stage at the conclu- 
sion of the act. He 
used his. skill in 
vocal color and gave 
the sinister passages 
their, value. While 
his voice is not one 
of insinuating beau- 
ty, he was able to 


make Dapertutto’s 
address to the mir- 
ror effective.—Bos- 


ton Globe, Nov. 26, 
1912. 

Mr. Marcoux, an 
actor of singular 
ability, was wholly 
satisfactory as Lin- 
dorf, picturesque as 


Coppelius and Dap 
ertutto. - Boston 
Herald, Nov. 26, 
1912. 


For so superb a lyric actor as Vanni Mar- 
coux, who touches no role that he does not 
adorn with his histrionic gifts and his uncom- 
monly fine artistic ideas, it was no especially 
dificult matter to master the roles of Lindort, 
Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle. rhe 
disguises change with the names, but the sin- 
ister nature of each character remains the 
same. Mr. Marcoux’s strong dramatic instinct 
was reflected in his singing no less than in his 
acting.—Boston Journal, Nov. 26, 1912. Po 

His Dr. Coppelius was most striking in its 
eccentric attire. M. Marcoux’s singing, espe- 
cia'ly in the third act, was excellent.—Boston 
Record, Nov. 26, 1912. 


CONCERT 

Mr. Marcoux. The last named also sang 
the vagabond Vaarlam’s song from the same 
music drama and Borodine’s charming song, 
“La Princesse Endormie.””’ The Frenchman 1s 
as delightful in concert as in opera.—Boston 
Journal, Dec. 2, 1912. MP... 

The song of Varlan, sung so effectively by 
Mr. Marcoux, was operatic, full-blooded, in 
the most complete sense of the word.—Boston 
Post, Dec. 2, 1912. 

MR. MARCOUX’S DICTION EXPRESSIVE 
IN MUSIC OF NAME PART. 

He delivered the text with fine accentuation 
and with telling use of vocal color.—Boston 
Globe, Dec. 2, 1912. 








BARRERE ENSEMBLE 
OPENS ITS CONCERTS 


Unique Program of Wood-Wind 
Music Enjoyed— Chorus 
Numbers a Feature 


A good-sized audience listened with evi- 
dent pleasure to the first afternoon of the 
Barrére Ensemble on Monday of this week 
at the Belasco Theater. George Barrére, 


who founded this unique and eminently 
worth-while organization a few seasons 
ago, is to be commended for the artistic 
work which he has produced and for the 
enthusiasm which he has put into the en- 
deavor. The program for this concert 
was: 

Mozart, Grande Serenade in B Flat; Schumann, 
“Beim Abschied zu singen’’; Richard Strauss, Sere- 


nade, Op. 7; Beethoven, ‘‘Bundeslied,” op. 122; 
A, Perilhou, Divertissement. 


It is but necessary to make clear that the 
work of the artists who comprise this en- 
semble was of the highest. Combinations, 
such as the composer thinks necessary, all 
imaginable kinds, too, are to be heard at a 
Barrére afternoon. The Mozart work, 
much too long, though beautiful, calls for 
two oboes, clarinets, basset horns, four 
French horns, two bassoons and a contra- 
bassoon, the Strauss for the same instru- 
ments omitting the basset horns. All 
were nicely done and showed much 
thoughtful preparation. The latter is an 
early work, full of real German melody 
and as carefully written as a movement of 
Beethoven. One can hardly believe that 
the same individual could write this work 
and the “Don Quixote” tone-poem. 

Novelties were also in evidence and these 
were two songs of Schumann and Bee- 
thoven, the former for mixed, the latter 
for male voices. The effect of voices ac- 
companied by wind instruments is not as 
peculiar as might be conjectured. Both of 
these numbers were conducted by Louis 
Koemmenich, the new conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, and in them he again 
showed himself an admirable leader, mak- 
ing the most of every opportunity which 
the composition afforded, and it might be 
remarked that neither of them is a “mag- 
num opus” of its composer. 

The final “Divertissement” of Perilhou, 
a modern Frenchman, was _ interesting, 
through its difference in character from 
the rest of the program, which breathed a 
decidedly classic atmosphere. The move- 
ments “Conte,” “Musette,” “Chasse” and 
“Bourrée” are assigned respectively to a 
quartet of flutes and clarinets, a quartet of 
oboes and bassoons, the same number of 
horns and the finale to the entire body, 


much variety of color thus accruing. The 
music is cast in the idiom of France of 
to-day and is refreshing and apparently 


sincere. It was played with much finish, 
and was applauded with undoubted enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Barrére being called back to 
bow a number of times. A. W. K. 


Organist Macfarlane Wins Portland’s 
Approval 


PorTLAND, Me., Dec. 8.—Will C. Mac- 
farlane, city organist, is meeting with un- 


abating approval here. His recitals on the 
new organ are attended by increasingly 
larger audiences, individual audiences at 
Sunday recitals being as large as 3500. The 
attendance for a month has been 25,000 and 
a constant growing appreciation for the 
best music which Mr. Macfarlane offers is 
noticed. It seems that the impetus given 
by the installing of the organ and a city 
organist is already achieving results 
throughout the country. The city of 
Springfield, Mass., is falling in line and be- 
fore long it is expected that municipal or- 
gans will be found all over the country. 


200 CHILDREN PAY 
TRIBUTE T0 NORDICA 


Unique Ceremony on Concert Stage 
as Prima Donna Sings in Little 
Rock, Ark. 


LitLE Rock, Ark., Dec. 7.—Lillian Nor- 
dica sang for the first time in Little Rock 
last week and the whole city was en féte 
to welcome the great singer. 

Even the children participated in the ex- 
citement and their share in the general joy- 
fulness was made the occasion of a very 
pretty ceremony. 

The concert program was divided into 
two parts. When the curtain rose after 
a short interval Mme. Nordica was discov- 
ered seated on an improvised throne while 
two hundred children were arranged in a 
semi-circle about her. 

As the curtain ascended the children 
broke forth into an original “Ode to Nor- 
dica.” At the conclusion of each verse a 
group of young girls clad in white stepped 
from the circle and forming a line knelt to 
the prima donna and then marched past, 
strewing flowers at the feet of the throne. 

While the last verse was being sung Nor- 
dica was showered with flowers and two 
little maidens crowned her with rose gar- 
lands. 

The singer was visibly affected by the 
homage of the children. 

In a few words she told them and the 
audience that it was the most delightful 
tribute she had received in her whole pro- 
fessional career. 

The program was splendidly arranged to 
display every quality of her magnificent 
voice, lyrically and dramatically. Stange’s 
“Damon” gave the delightful trills for 
which she is famous; Debussy’s “Mando- 
line” displayed her voice in sprightly, pleas- 
ing, humoresque manner; in Vidal’s “Ari- 
ette,” her glorious swelling tones were given 
full voice and her dramatic powers found 
scope in Elizabeth’s aria from “Tannhau- 
ser,” in which, as one of the ablest inter- 
preters in America of Wagnerian roles, she 
was quite at home; in the second act aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” and the most 
powerful expression in Schubert’s stirring 
“Erlk6nig,” in which last named number 
Romayne Simmons rose to his best per- 
formance of the evening in the instrumen- 
tal interpretation. It was a graceful act of 
the diva’s that, in acknowledging the 
plaudits of the audience at this crowning 
number, she led him back to share the 
honor with her. 











HOW BORI WON HER WAY INTO NEW YORK’S FAVOR 





UCREZIA BORI, the 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Op- 


new Spanish 


era Company, is also the youngest star in 
that great Sefiorita 
made her American début in the title role 
of Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” on the open- 
ing night of the Metropolitan Opera season 
of 1912-13. She came to New York quietly, 
modestly and without any undue heralding 
by advance agents. Every one could see 
that she was young, pretty and personally 
fascinating, but “could she sing?” was the 
question for which New York was awaiting 
the answer.- The music critics the 
morning after her début replied unani- 
mously and emphatically in the affirmative, 
hailing her as one of the most important 
additions to the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in many years, an opinion evidently 
confirmed by the enthusiasm of the public 
whenever she sings. 

Sefiorita Bori is a native of Valencia, 
Spain. Her family name is Borga, which, 
when Italianized, becomes Borgia. As the 
famous Lucrezia Borgia came from the 
same district there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the young prima donna is a col- 
lateral descendant. She is the daughter ot 
Colonel Vincente Borga, retired, of the 
Spanish army, who is her constant com- 
panion, for she is only twenty-three years 
of age. It was with much reluctance that 
her parents consented to let her prepare 


organization sori 


for the lyric stage owing to the prejudice 
against a theatrical career existing in re- 
fined Spanish family circles. Going to 
Milan she studied with a compatriot, Maes- 
tro Vidal, and six months later made her 
début at the Teatro Adriano in Rome as 
Micaela in “Carmen.” Although but 
eighteen years of age her success was im- 
mediate and was repeated at San Remo, 
Genoa and Naples. When the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company gave its season in 
Paris in the Spring of 1910 General Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza chose Mlle. Bori to 
sing the title rdle in “Manon Lescaut” with 
Messrs. Caruso and Amato. The critics of 
the French press, who are always reluctant 
to praise-an artist of the Italian school, 
acclaimed her enthusiastically. So pleased 
was Mr. Gatti-Casazza that he engaged her 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the season 1912-13. Meanwhile she became 
a member of the Scala Opera House of 
Milan, where her art had an opportunity to 
broaden, as was shown when she created at 
that famous opera house the title rdle in 
Strauss’s opera, “Der Rosenkavalier” and 
the Goose Girl in “K6nigskinder.” 
During the Summer of 1912 she sang in 
Zuenos Ayres with brilliant success. Wher- 
ever she has visited, Paris, Buenos Ayres, 
Rome or Madrid, she has been much 
sought for private musicales, where she 
always appears to advantage because of 
her social charm. 
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Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, appeared 
in recital in Birmingham, Ala., December 
1, with Eugene Lutsky as his accompanist. 

* * x 

The Aborn Opera Company presented 
“The Bohemian Girl” in Birmingham, Ala., 
November 30, and the audience liked it 
very much. 

* ok * 

A capacity audience greeted the Milwau- 
kee recital of Rose Phillips, pianist, and 
Grace Hill, ‘cellist, assisted by Mariska 
Maercz, contralto, on December 2. 

x ok * 

Walter C. Gale has been engaged as or- 
ganist of the Temple Emanu-El, New York, 
succeeding Will C. Macfarlane, now city 
organist at Portland, Me. 

x *k x 

The choir of St. John’s Episcopal choir, 
York, Pa., recently presented with much 
effect Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last Judg- 
ment,” under the direction of John Denues. 

xk * * 

Mme. Emma Calvé and Gasparri, the 
tenor, and Emiliano Renaud, pianist, gave 
a concert at the Valentine Theater, Toledo, 
O., on December 2 before a fair-sized au- 
dience. 

x * * 

Catherine Horisberg will resign her po- 
sition as soprano soloist of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church on January 1, 
to pursue an advanced course in voice cul- 
ture in New York. 

x ok x 


Marie Hammer has re-opened her piano 
school in Dayton, O., after some time 
spent in Chicago, studying the Dunning 
System, which she is introducing in Day- 
ton. 

* * & 

Carita Patten, the Boston soprano, sang 
an interesting program by old composers, 
including several old French and_ Irish 
‘songs, on December 4. Miss Patten is a 
pupil of A. E. Prescott. 

* * x 

A “half hour of music” was given on 
December 1 at the Greek Theater, Univer- 
sity of California, the artists being Mrs. 
Maria Simons, contralto; Hawley B. Hick- 
man, ’cellist, and Elizabeth Westgate, ac- 
companist. 

oK * * 

The Students’ Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of M. Louise Mundell, gave its first 
private concert on December 4 at the Pouch 
Gallery, Brooklyn. The assisting artists 
were Graham Harris, violinist, and Wilhel- 
mina Muller, accompanist. 

x * x 

On Sunday evening, December 22, a spe- 
cial musical service will be given at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, at which the new 
cantata, “The Christ Child,” by C. B. Haw- 
ley, will be sung under the direction of 
Walter C. Gale, organist and choirmaster. 

* * x 

A song and piano recital of marked in- 
terest was given last week at the Louis- 
ville Woman’s Club by Mrs. Harry Wil- 
liams, soprano, of Chicago, and Corneille 
Overstreet and Mrs. Newton Crawford, 
pianists, of Louisville. 

* *k * 

T. Scott Buhrman will give the holiday 
recitals in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, December 23 and 30. The first 
program will be devoted to the organ edi- 
tions of Dr. William C. Carl, organist of 
the church 

*k * * 

In the Christian Union Congregational 
Church of Upper Montclair, N. J., Foster’s 
“Seed Time and Harvest” was given on 
December 1 by a solo quartet and chorus, 


under the direction of Annola Florence 
Wright. 
* * * 
A vocal and instrumental program was 


given at the home of Mrs. J. D. Mortimer 
in Milwaukee by Kathrine Clark and the 


Dvorak Trio, composed of the Misses 
Pearl Brice, Winigene Hewitt and Grace 
Hill. 

* *’ * 
Mortimer Browning, pianist, Pauline 


Abbott and Miss McNasby, sopranos, and 
several of Mr. Browning’s pupils were so- 
loists at a musicale given at the residence 
of Mrs. William T. Barker, Lakeland, 
Md. 

* * * 

The second informal monthly musicale 
at the Providence residence of Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross introduced a program by 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano, and the Place 
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Mandolin Quartet, with Leroy Armstrong 
as accompanist. 





x *¢ 2 


Mrs. L. F. Crofoot appeared in a piano 
recital before the Omaha Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm 
president, at the first regular meeting of 
the season, presenting a varied program 
which revealed the many technical and in- 
terpretative resources of the pianist. 

ss  & 

Silvio Scionti, of the American Con- 
servatory faculty in Chicago, and Alfred 
Calzin, of the Drake Music School in that 
city, were heard last month in piano re- 


citals at St. Joseph’s Academy in Des 
Moines, Ia. Both artists were warmly re- 
ceived. 


* * * 


Emma Trentini and Orville Harrold are 
to be presented in a concert at the New 
York Hippodrome December 29, with an 
orchestra conducted by Gaetano Merola. 
This will be the first joint appearance of 


the two -Hammerstein’ singers since 
“Naughty Marietta.” 
se * * x 


George H. Madison, bass, formerly solo- 
tst of Calvary Church in East Orange, N. 
J., gave a recital at Superior, Wis., last 
Thursday, meeting with signal success. Mr. 
Madison has taken up his residence at 
Duluth, Minn., and has a large class of 
pupils. 
* ok 

Nellie Evans Packard, the Boston vo- 
calist, recently appeared before the Fort- 
nightly Club, of Brockton, Mass., giving an 
illustrated address on “Glimpses of Wales.” 
Mrs. Packard is a native of Wales and sang 
pleasingly, both in English and her native 
tongue. 

a 

The St. Paul Music Lovers’ Club, at its 
second meeting, heard an excellent cham- 
ber music program, with Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, ’cellist, playing the Bruch “Kol Nidrei” 
and Errico Sansone, Abe Pepinsky and 
Alice Holen offering a serenade for’ two 
violins and piano. 

xk ok 

Annie Louise David, harpist, has filled 
more engagements during the Fall than she 
did in a corresponding period last year, 
when she had over 125 concerts during the 
season. Mrs. David has seven engage- 
ments for New York City alone during the 
month of December. 

xk x x 

The choir of the First Baptist Church of 
Milwaukee, under the direction of Thomas 
Boston, assisted by Mrs. William.McNary, 
soprano; Mrs. Frances Lyon, contralto, and 
‘van Roberts, tenor, recently presented 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” be- 
fore a good-sized audience. 

k * * 

In honor of Brabazon Lowther, a visit- 
ing English baritone, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo 
Becher entertained recently in Los An- 
geles. Esther Palliser and the hosts were 
heard in vocal, piano and violin numbers, 
and Mr. Lowther sang several songs with 
Will Garroway at the piano. 

x *k x 

A recent recital, under the auspices of 
the Class of Musical History of Olivet Col- 
lege, was given by Raymond Martin, a 
Chicago pianist. Among the best received 
of his numbers was the Carneval Mignon 
by Edouard Schuett, a suite made up of 
gix interesting and well contrasted shorter 
pieces. 


* * ok 
\ recital of part songs and solos was 
wiven last week at the Providence residence 
of Mrs. Raymond Wesley, the feature 
being the performance of Mabel W. 
Daniels’s trios, “The Voice of My Be- 
loved” and “Eastern Song,” by Miss Bur- 
lingame, Mrs. L. S. Pratt and Mrs. C. 
Phinney. 
k * * 


Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, assisted by 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, as accompanist, 
was the soloist at a concert in Rockville 
Center, L. L, on December 4. Mr.. Tol- 
lefsen was heard in two groups of solos 
which sufficed to demonstrate his ability 
as a violinist to such an extent that he was 
encored after each group. 

* * * 

The Los Angeles chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists recently offered a 
program of unusual interest, the partici- 
pants being W. C. Howell, of St. Ste- 
phen’s; Archibald Sessions, of Christ 


Church; Halbert R. Thomas, Memorial 
Baptist; the Christ Church choir and Roy 
Porter, boy soprano. 

* * * 

The Music Study Club of Birmingham, 
Ala., Mrs. Victor Hanson president, opened 
its season November 29, with a program 
given jointly by Mrs. Townsend, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Rose Fabian, of Birming- 
ham. Mrs. Townsend is a popular lyric 
soprano and Miss Fabian a violinist, pupil 
of Shradieck. 

x * * 

The Aborn Opera Company recently gave 
four performances in Louisville with the 
orchestra under Nicolo Nicosia, and splen- 
did impressions being made by Leon Samo- 
loff, Eugene Battain, Ivy Scott, Jane Aber- 
crombie, Morton Adkins, Jayne Herbert, 
William Schuster, Philip Fein and George 
Shields. 

* *k * 

The Treble Clef, of Philadelphia, has 
resumed work under Samuel L. Herrmann, 
musical director, and H. Alexander 
Matthews, accompanist. A cantata. by 
Bruch, a chorus arranged by Mr. Matthews 
and other compositions are being prepared 
for the first concert, on January 30- Rein- 
ald Werrenrath has been engaged as 
soloist. 

x * * 

A vocal, piano and violin program of 
musfc by Mozart and Schubert was given 
last week before the MacDowell Musical 
Club, Milwaukee, by Mrs. Phillip Fox, 
Mrs. Charles Henry, Ruth Collingbourne, 
the Misses Hewitt, Furlong, Russel!, 
Spiegel, Tucker, Rhenquist, Brice and 
Marcan, Mrs. Powell, Miss Forcler, Grace 
Hill and Rose Phillips. 

x * * 

Hollis Edison Davenny has been chosen 
director of music of the New First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh, and has assumed 
charge of his duties there. This church 
intends to make music a feature. Mr. 
Davenny was the baritone soloist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church choir, of 
which James Stephen Martin is the di- 
rector. 

on oe 

A new choral societv of 110 singers has 
been organized in Rahway for the purpose 
of creating a better musical atmosphere, 
and has begun rehearsals at the First Bap- 
tist Church, under the direction of Alex- 
ander McQuirk of New York. The new 
organization will be known as the Rah- 
way Choral Society. Its president is Dr. 
frank Moore. 

oar ee 

An enjoyable recital was given recently 
at the European Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, by piano students of J. Henri 
Weinreich, the director, and violin and 
vocal students under Frank P. Kaspar and 
Clifton Davis. The participants were Mil- 
dred F. Ruth, Sadie E. London, Maud B. 
Werner, Miriam Klein and William Cheno- 
weth. 

* ok x 

A concert was given recently at the New 
Auditorium in. Newark, N. J., for the ben- 
efit of the East Side Day Nursery. The 
following singers, assisted by Mabel L. 
Baldwin accompanist, took part: Bessie 
Schweinfest, soprano; Marion Heins, con- 


tralto; John Franklin Thomas, tenor; 
Tracy J. Kingman, baritone, and_ the 
Apollo Male Quartet. 


kok Ok 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ program for 
Sunday afternoon, December 15, at the City 
College, contains two movements from 
Mark Andrews’s Sonata in A «Minor, op. 
17, the Andante from Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony’s Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor, Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on 
the name “Bach,” and shorter pieces of 
Chopin, Bossi and Brahms. 

*k * * 

Through the efforts of Mrs. C. B. Kel- 
sey, ex-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Mrs. Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell told Grand Rapids people on No- 
vember 30 something of the inner life of 
her illustrious husband and the story> of 
the founding of the music colony at Peter- 


borough, N. H. Zelina Bartholomew, : so- 
prano, sang several MacDowell songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. MacDowell. 


x * * 

Esther Mundell, lyric soprano, who has 
returned from abroad after an absence of 
four years, gave a recital in San Francisco 
on December 4, assisted by Uda Waldrop, 
pianist. Miss Mundell is a pupil of Jean 
de Reszke and has studied harmony un- 
der Edgar Stillman Kelley and piano with 
some of the best masters. She has ap- 
peared in concert work in the larger cities 
of Europe. 


kok x 
At the Sunday evening service of the 
Johnstown, Pa, Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Charles H. Martin, organist and 
choirmaster, several compositions by the 
Pittsburgh composer, Adolph M. Foerster, 
were heard. These were his “Nocturne” 
for organ, played as a prelude, and the 
anthems, “When All Thy Mercies” and 
“Christ Is Our Cornerstone.” All three 
made a decidedly favorable impression. 





Mabel Manning Wedge presented a 
charming song recital program at the Lime- 
stone College of Music, Gaffney, S. C., on 
Novembér 25, with features in the num- 
bers by women composers, including Amy 
Woodtorde Finden’s- cycle, “A Lover in 
Damascus”; four Half Minute Songs by 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond; Teresa Del Riego’s 
“Slave Song” and “Come to the Garden, 
Love,” by Mary Turner Salter. 

* * ok 

A.concert in Grand Rapids, Mich., De- 
cember 3, was given by the Artist Trio of 
Chicago, composed of Ottokar Malek, 
pianist; Willy Jaffe, violin, and Carl 
Breuckner, violoncello. The interest of the 
evening was centered around Mr. Malek, 
who goes from Chicago once a week to 
teach at the Sacred Heart Academy in 
Grand Rapids. He played Chopin’s Fan. 
tasia in F Minor with poetic charm, elas- 
ticity -and subtlety. 

Ci Ao 

In a graduating recital at Hawthorne 
Pianoforte School, Potsdam, N. Y., Clara 
lvira Clark and Anna Maud Hurley 
offered a taxing program, assisted by Edith 
McCormick, soprano. Miss Hurley played 
two movements from the C Major Mozart 
Concerto and Miss Clark presented part 
of the Mende!ssohn Concerto in G Minor, 


while Miss McCormick sang Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song” and “The Three 
Singers,” by Tours. 

xk * * 


An “Evening of Italian Grand Opera” 
was given in concert form December 2, by 
the pupils of John T. Hand, of Salt Lake 
City, with Spencer Clawson as accompa- 
nist. This concert was the first of a series 
to be given during the Winter, devoted to 
the Italian, French and German schools. 
Five of Verdi’s operas were represented 
on the program, selections being taken 
from “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Ernani,” “TI 
Trovatore,” and “La Traviata.” 

* * 

For his recital on Wednesday after- 
noon of this week in the Great Hall of the 
City College of New York Samuel A. 
Baldwin presented a highly interesting pro- 
gram which contained a Concert Over- 
ture in C Minor by H. A. Fricker, Karg- 
Elert’s “Harmonies du Soir,” Bach’s “Pas- 
sacaglia in C Minor,” the Prelude to De- 
bussy’s “La Demoiselle Elue,” Rene L. 
Becker’s Sonata No. 2 in F, Op. 41, and 
pieces by Russell King Miller and Dudley 
Buck. 


x ok * 
An organ recital was given by Alexan- 
der Russell at the First Presbyterian 


Church, Newark, N. J.,*on Monday even- 
ing of last week under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. The assisting solo- 
ist was Eloise Holden, soprano, who sang 
two sets of songs by such composers as 
Pessard, Huhn, Godard, MacDowell, and 
one by Alexander Russell. Mr. Russell 
played a number of organ selections which 
were especially suited to show the differ- 
ent qualities of the instrument at which 
he presided. 
x *k * 

Cecil Berryman, a young Omaha pianist 
and composer, gave his annual recital in 
that city, assisted by Frank Mach, violin- 
ist, and Mme. Borglum, accompanist. Mr. 
Berryman deserves more than a_ passing 
mention, since to his brilliant technic and 
poetic insight as a pianist is added a con- 
siderable ability as a composer. His sonata 


for violin and piano proved to be exceed- 
ingly musical, original and well constructed 
and was given with much finish. Mr. 


Mach added greatly to an enjoyable con- 
cert by his artistic work and he was well 
sustained by Mme. Borglum. 
i ie 

Charles E. Clemens, of Cleveland, O., 
whose work as organist at Western Re- 
serve University has attracted much atten- 
tion, is again giving his weekly recitals at 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland. On November 17 his program 
contained Bach’s Fugue in E Flat (St. 
Ann’s), the “Im Garten” movement from 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Symphony, 
Elgar’s March, “Pomp and Circumstance’ 
and shorter pieces by Claussman and 
Chauvet, while on November 24 he played 
Handel’s “Occasional Overture,’ the Vor- 
spiel to “Tristan und Isolde” of Wagner, 
Grison’s “Cantilene” and de la Tombelle’s 
“Meditation.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—New York, Dec. 29. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Dec. 19. 

Beddoe, Dan—Syracuse, Dec. 22. 

Benedict-Jones. Pearl—New York, Dec. 18; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Boston, Jan. 9; Yonk- 
ers, N..Y¥.,. Jan. 4. 

Bispham, David—Portland, Ore., Dee. 15; 
Forest Grove, Dec. 16; Salem, Dec. 19. 

Butt, Clara—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 7. 

Cartwright, Earil—St. Louis Jan. 24, 25. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Stamford, Dec. 18. 

Clément Edmond—Boston, Dec. 25; Boston, 
Jan. 9; New York (®olian Hall), Jan. 7; 
Boston, Jan. 9; Rochester, Jan, 13; New 
York (Plaza Hotel), Jan. 14. 

Connell, Horatio—Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; 
Lafayette, Ind., Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., 
Dec. 18. 

Culp, Julia—St. Louis, Jan. 21, 22. 

DeCisneros, Eleanora—Bridgeport, Cpnn., 
Jan. 19; Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 23; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 26; San Francisco (week of Feb. 2); 
Los Angeles, Feb. 11. 

Eldridge, Alice—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Gadski, Mme.—St. Louis, Dec. 21. 

Galston, Gottfried—Chicago, Dec. 15; Cedar 
Rapids, Dec. 16; San Francisco, Dec. 20, 22. 

Genée, Adeline — Springfield, Dec. %; 
Bridgeport, Dec. 16. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Boston, Dec. 14; New 
York, Carnegie Hall, Dec, 28; New York, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 29; St. Louis, 
Jan. 31, Feb, 1. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Scarsdale, Dee. 21; 
Cleveland, Jan. 3; Orange, Jan. 8; Williams- 
town, Jan. 16. 

Gruppe, Paulo—Philadelphia, Jan. 8. 

Hallock, Mary—Louisville, Ky., Dec, 18. 

Hartmann, Arthur—A®olian Hall, New 
York, March 2. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Boston, Dec. 
19. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Dec. 14 and 15; 
Long Branch, Dec. 20; Tuxedo, N. Y., Dee. 
26; New York (Educational Alliance), Dee. 
27; New York, Dec. 31. 

Jaeger, Clara Marie—New York, Dec. 19. 

Kaiser, Marie—Washington, Dec. 8; Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Jan. 3l¢ 

Kerns, Grace—Philadelphia, Dec. 14; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22; Worcester, Dec. 26; 
Concord, Jan. 30. 

Knowles, -R. G—Montreal, Dec. 16; To- 
ronto, Dec. 17, 18; Ottawa, Dec. 20, 21. 

Kreisler, Fritz—St. Louis, Dec. 14. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York City, Dec. 14. 

Mannes, David—New York (Belasco The- 
ater), Dec. -16; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; 
Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31; (Belasco Theater), 
New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., 
Jan. 30; Lowell, Mass., Feb. 3: New York, 
Belasco Theater, Feb. 9; Erie, Pa., Feb. 22; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 24; Sewickley Valley, 
Pa., Feb. 25; Appleton, Wis., March 3; Kan 
sas City, Mo., March 11; Chicago, March 16. 

Martin, Frederic—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dee 
17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J.. 
Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 

McCormack, John—New York, Mozart So- 
ciety, Dec. 18. 

Miller, Christine—Ft. Dodge, Ia., Dee. 17; 
ISvanston, Ill., Dec. 19, 20; New York City, 
Dec. 26, 28; Philadelphia, Dec. 30. 

Miller, Reed—Elizabeth, N. J., Dee. 17: 
New York, Dec. 26, 28. 

Miller, Selden—Brooklyn, Dec. 13; Welles- 
ley, Dec. 16; Boston, Dee. 17; 
Dee. 17. 

Namara-Toye—New York, Dec. 19. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Chicago, 
Dee. 18. 

Nordica, Mme.—Milwaukee, Dee. 15; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 19 (Grand Opera). 

Pagdin, William H.—Jersey City, Dec. 19; 
Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27; James- 
town, Jan. 17. 

Pauer, Max—St. Louis, Feb. 14. 15. 

Persinger, Louis—St. Louis, Dec. 14: To- 
ledo, Dec. 18; New York, Dec. 22; Aolian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 14. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25. 

Potter, Mildred—Buffalo, Dec. 19; Boston, 
Dec. 22, 23; Bridgeport, Jan. 8; Ft. Wayne, 
Jan. 22; Jersey City, Jan. 24; Concord, Jan 
29, 30; Englewood, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Quesnel, Albert—New York, Dec. 14; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 31; Minneapolis, Feb. 2; St. Paul, 
eb. 9. 

Rappold, Marie—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—New York (Carnegie 
Lyceum), Dec. 15; New York, Dec. 17. 

Rumford, Kennerly—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 7. 

Russell, Alexander—Newark, N. J., Dec. 19 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Fargo, Dec. 16: St 
Paul, Dec. 17; Minneapolis, Dec. 20. 

Seydel, Irma—San Francisco, Jan. 10, 12; 
St. Paul, Jan. 19; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Showalter, Edna Blanche—Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Dec. 16. 


Cambridge, 


Simmons, Wm.—New York City, Dec. 15; 
Yonkers, N.- Y., Dec.. 22. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—Norwich, 
Conn., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 14. 

Teyte, Maggie—Pittsburgh, Dec. 13; Hippo 
drome, New York, Dec. 15; A®olian Hall, 
New York, Dec. 16; Washington, D. C., Dec. 
31; St. Paul, Jan. 6; Minneapolis, Jan. 6. 

Tolman, Laura—Union, N. J., Jan. 13. 

Tollefsen, Mme Schnabel—Hackensack, 
Dec. 20. 

Townsend, Stephen— (Harvard Mus‘cal 
Association), Boston, Dec. 19; Boston (Stein- 
ert Hall), Jan. 9, Feb. 6 and March 6. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York C'ty, Dee. 
15; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 17; New York City, 
Dec. 23; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

Weish, Corinne—Fitchburg, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Minneapolis, Dec. 
15; Chicago, Dec. 16; Newport, R. L., Dec. 19. 

Young, John—Tenafly, N. J., Dec. 16. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 21; St. Louis, March 14, 15. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14; 
St. Louis, Jan. 17, 18. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—(New England 
Tour), Dec. 9 to 21. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Jan. 6; Washington, Jan. 7; Baltimore, Jan. 
8: New York, Jan. 9 (Carnegie Hall); Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 10 (Institute Arts and Sc‘ences); 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 11; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 17; Washington, Feb. 18; Balti- 
more, Feb. 19; New York, Feb. 20; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 21; New York, Feb. 22; Philadelphia, 
March 17; Washington, March 18; Baltimore, 
March 19; New York, March 20; Brooklyn, 
March 21; New York, March 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Dec. 20,-21; Jan. 3, 4, 17, 18, 31; Feb. 
1, 14, 15, 28; March 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; April 
14, Ee. 

Downer-Eton Trio—Spencer, Mass., Dec. 
20. 

Gamble Concert Party—Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 14, 15, 16. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Jan. 28 
and Feb. 25 (Carnegie Lyceum). 

Kneisel Quartet—Worcester, Dec. 16; New 
Bedford, Dec. 17; Flushing, Dec. 18; Cooper 
Union, New York, Dec. 19. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—New York (Be- 
lasco Theater), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 17: Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31; (Belasco 
Theater), New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 30; Lowell, Mass., Feb. 3; New 
York (Belasco Theater), Feb. 9; Erie, Pa., 
Feb. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 24; Sewick- 
ley Valley, Pa., Feb. 25; Appleton, Wis., 
March 3; Kansas City, Mo., March 11; Chi- 
cago, March 16. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 20, Jan. 3, 17, 31; Feb. 7, 28; 
March 14, 28. 

Mozart Society of New York—Hotel Astor, 
Dec. 18. 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
York, Dec, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—®olian 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Nordica, Lillian, Mme.—Milwaukee, Dec. 
15; Chicago (Grand Opera), Dec. 19; Wash 
ington, Jan. 17; Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 20; 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 5; Seattle, Wash., Feb. 
7; Aberdeen, Feb. 10; Spokane, Feb. 13; 
Le Grande, Ore., Feb. 15; Boise, Idaho, Feb. 
LT. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Dec 
14, 20, 21, 37, 28. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Dec. 20, 22; Jan. 
10, 17, 34, 31: Feb. 7, 14, 38; March 7, 9. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Dec. 13, 14, 20, 21; Jan. 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25, 
31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 21,. 22, 28; March 1, 14, 
15, 2h, 32. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Dec. 14, 20, 
21, 27, 28, 29. 

Tollefsen Trio—Perth Amboy, Dec. 16; New 
York, Dec. 22. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 21; Brooklyn, 
Academy of Music,-Dec. 9. 

Zoellner Quartet—M®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 26. 





Kreisler to Give Benefit Recital 


For the benefit of the Music School 
Settlement, Fritz Kreisler will depart from 
his intention not to give a New York re- 
cital during his present tour. The violin- 
ist will apear in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 20, and the proceeds of the recital, 
which will be under the auspices of so- 
ciety, will go to aid the settlement. 


New Composition by Mr. Kiirsteiner 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the New York 
composer-pianist, has just completed a new 
composition for piano, “Naiveté,” which 


the Oliver Ditson Company will publish in 
the near future. 


trations of the Grieg music. 


FEDERATED CLUB’S NOVEL PROGRAMS 





Haddonfield Children’s Chapter Assists in Meetings—Reading of ‘‘Peer 
Gynt” with Grieg Music in Little Rock —Music of “ Hours” 
and ‘Seasons’? by Lewiston Organization—Arthur Hartmann 


Plays Before Springfield Club 


OR the fourth meeting of the Music 
Section of the Haddonfield, N. J., 
Fortnightly Club, Mrs. Eyster, the chair- 
man, organized a Melody Chapter which 
consists of the children .of the members 
of the club and their friends. They range 
in age from eight to twenty. The chair- 
man gives them a talk on some great com- 
poser or artist and then the children» give 
the music and the program consists of 
piano solos, duets and violin solos. 

An interesting and rather unusual pro- 
gram was that of the “Musical Twenty,” 
of Little Rock, Ark., devoted to a presen- 
tation of [bsen’s “Peer Gynt,” with illus- 
The reader, 


Mrs. C. E. Whitney, was assisted by the 
following musicians: Mmes. Snodgrass, 
Rossner, Lofton, Green, Ramsey, 5. 


White, Misses Meyer and Shoppach. ; 

The Clef Club, of Lewiston, Me., in its 
meeting on November 8 the general sub- 
ject of “Music @f thesHours,” which was 
carried out inthe’ following way: 


Address, Mrs. Bioknell; Piano, “Dance of_ the 
Hours,” from ‘‘La Gioconda,” Mrs. Tanner; Miss 
Condnt. Vocal Solo, “As t&e Dawn,” Cantor; 
Mrs. Coombs. Piano Solo, “Au Matin,’ Godard; 
Miss Smith. Piano, ‘Morning,’ Chaminade; Miss 
Greenleaf, Miss Watson. Vocal Solo, “Silently 
Blending, Night Shadows Fall,” Mozart; Mrs, 


Sturgis. Vocal Solo, “Sunset,” Dudley Buck; ~° 


Mrs. Coombs. Violoncello Solo, “The Evening 
Star,” from “Tannhauser,’ Mrs. Wilson. Piano 
Quartet, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendels- 
sohn; Miss Pottle, Miss Watson, Miss Conant, 
Mrs. Robinson. 


On November 22 a program was given 
in a similar manner on “Music of the Sea- 
sons.” This was illustrated by Mrs. 
George Kavanaugh, Miss’ Blouin, Miss 
Conant, Miss Irish, Mrs.‘ Robinson, Miss 


Pottle, Miss Winslow, Miss Watson, Miss 
Moseley, Mis May and Mrs. Wilson. 

The Fortnightly Music Club, of Cleve- 
land, O., by invitation of Dr. Dayton C. 
Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, held its first meeting in the 
Physics Building of the Case School. Dr. 
Miller gave his lecture upon “Sound 
Waves,” illustrated by the ‘Phonodeik,”’ 
an instrument of his own invention, which 
photographs sound waves. 

Courses on the Spring Wagner Festival 
are being arranged for various parts of the 
city based upon an educational series pre- 
pared by Thomas Whitney Surette for the 
study of Wagner’s music dramas. Special 
illustrative rolls have been prepared for 
the player-piano, giving selections from 
each opera. A request has come from the 
music department of several of the high 
schools that the Fortnightly Club should 
furnish occasional programs during the 
morning sessions, illustrative of the music 
that is being studied in these departments. 

The Springfield Musical Club, Spring- 
field, Mo., is making a study of Italian 
operas, besides giving some: great sym- 
phonies, sonatas and overtures. At the 
first regular meeting the subject was 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” by Wolf-Fer- 
rari, which was presented by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company in Springfield on 
November 1. On November 21 a violin 
recital was given by Arthur Hartmann, as- 
sisted by William Reddick, pianist, urider 
the auspices of the club, with the follow- 
ing program: 

“Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; Menuetto, Giu- 
seppe Exaudet; Sarabande, Francesco Geminiani; 
Adagio and Allegro, Archangelo Corelli; ‘*Papil- 
lons,” Schumann, William Reddick; ‘‘Alla Craco- 
vienne,” Roman Statkowski; A Cradle Song, 
Arthur Hartmann; Canzonetta, Carl Venth; Alle- 
gro de Concert e Cadenza, Paganini-Hartmann. 


E. W. 


RuLon, Press Secretary. 





DR. KUNWALD WINS 
NEW DISTINCTION 


Plays Piano Part in Handel Work 
at Concert With Louis Persinger 
as Soloist 


CinciNNATI, Dec. 8—On Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of last week 
the third 
was given in Emery Auditorium by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with Dr. 
Louis 


twain. of symphony concerts 


Ernst Kunwald conducting, and 
Persinger, the young American violinist, 


as soloist. The program included: 


Overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G Minor; 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 6 for strings and 
basso continuo (piano) and Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 in C Minor. 


Interest centered chiefly in the Sym- 
phony and in the Handel number in which 
Dr. Kunwald played the piano part. Per- 
haps no work has been given this season 
which was anticipated with greater inter- 
est than the Brahms symphony. This 
work was given last April under Nikisch, 
when that famous conductor came to Cin- 
cinnatj at the head of the London Orches- 
tra, and it was given a few years ago by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, at 
which time its performance brought forth 
such sharp and caustic criticism from the 
representative of one of the local papers 
as to set musical Cincinnati agog. Enough 
of Dr. Kunwald’s conducting, however, 
has been heard to make the local public 
and the critics realize in advance that a 
delightful and satisfying rendition would 
be heard, and such indeed it proved to be 
Technically, as in the performance of 
other works at the first two sets of con- 
certs this year, the rendition of this sym- 
phony was superb, every theme and every 
figure being brought out with excellent 
taste and without in the least destroying the 
effect of the whole; but the satisfying part 
of the performance was the manner in 
which the conductor showed his under- 
standing of the spirit of Brahms, and by 
imparting this to the musicians of the or- 
chestra, gave it to the audience. It was 
this ‘which made the performance of the 
work a notable one. Jt was not Brahms, 
dry as dust, as many are accustomed to 
characterize this great master, nor was it 
charged with too much sentiment, but it 
was Brahms the classicist, whom we heard 
through Dr. Kunwald’s ’ interpretation, 





and the work throughout was given a dig- 
nified and altogether interesting reading. 

The Handel Concerto Grosso was _ in- 
teresting, effective and in the nature of a 
novelty. As Dr. Kunwald took his place 
at the piano and the members of the or- 
chestra rearranged their chairs about the 
instrument, which was pushed to the cen- 
ter of the stage, the audience broke into 
delighted applause, and Dr. Kunwald was 
forced to bow his acknowledgment several 
times before beginning the performance. 
The performance was pleasing and inter- 
esting—a beautiful work beautifully given. 
It was an excellent test for the strings of 
the band and they showed their splendid 
qualifications throughout, while the dis- 
tinguished conductor at the piano, supply 
ing the improvised accompaniment, re- 
vealed new qualities, which added greatly 
to the high esteem in which he is already 
held. The applause was prolonged and 
insistent, and a partial repetition was given 
before the audience would subside. Dr. 
Kunwald caused the musicians to rise and 
share with him the appreciation so forcibly 
expressed, 

The soloist, Louis Persinger, in the 
Bruch concerto, gave evidence of splendid 
technical training and played with fine 
style. a 4 


A Card from George Hamlin 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Will you please announce in your valu- 
able paper that I am not under the man- 
agement of Ernest L. Briggs—that I have 
never been managed by him, and that he 
has never had any authority for stating 
that | am or have been under his manage- 
ment. F 

Mr. Briggs at one time did some secre- 
tarial work for me, but this was his sole 
connection with my affairs, and this ar- 
rangement was discontinued some weeks 
ago. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE HAMLIN. 

Chicago, Dec. 7, 1912. 
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DONNA BEASLEY MAKES A SUCCESSFUL DEBUT IN NEW YORK 





Young American Soprano Wins 
Emphatic Approval of Public 
and Press 


ONNA EASLEY, a young American 
soprano, made her first appearance on 

the concert platform last Monday after- 
noon at AZolian Hall. She was heard by a 
remarkably large audience and was ac- 


claimed with an enthusiasm that might 
well have delighted a veteran artist. Miss 
Easley’s program was as follows: 

“Voi Che Sapete” (Figaro), Mozart; l 
(1: Puritani), Bellini; “Il Barcajuolo,” Donizetti; 
Aria Finale (Lucrezia Borgia) Donizetti; “An 
Chloe,” Mozart; ‘“‘Andenken,” Beethoven; “Nuit 
de Printemps,” Mandl; “Je ne veux pas autre 
chose,” Neidlinger; “Occhi Lucenti,” Greco; “fl 
Canti di Mignon,’’ Greco; ‘“‘Vienni o bella,’’ Greco, 
composed for Miss Easley; ‘‘Unfearing,’ Huhn; 
“Cradle Song,’’ De Koven; “Last Night I Heard 
the Nightinga'e,”’ Salter; “Phyllis,” Whelpley; 
“Love Is the Wind,’’ MacFadyen. 

Miss -Easley has, no doubt, a career of 
promise before her. She is gifted with a 
light and commendably flexible voice, 
which is of charming quality, of much 
freshness and clarity and good carrying 
power. It is generally well produced. The 
young soprano has, moreover, the valuable 
faculty of remaining constantly true to the 
pitch. 

The highly ornamented “Polacca” from 
Bellini’s “Puritani” and the final aria from 
Donizetti's “Lucrezia Borgia’ are search- 
ing tests of a singer’s coloratura delivery. 

Miss Easley stood them very success- 
fully. She delivered the passages of fiori- 
ture with definiteness, fluency and ease and 
her scales and staccati had much of that 
brilliancy without which music of this type 
is so hopelessly vapid and lifeless. But 
happily she can do more than mere Italian 
veeal acrobatics, and the more emotional 
songs received treatment sufficiently effect- 
ive at her hands. Mozart’s “Voi che Sa- 
pete” is an ambitious attempt for a young 
and comparatively inexperienced singer— 
even though multitudes of mere students 
enjoy making onslaughts on it—but the 
artless charm with which Miss Easley sang 
it won her much applause. That same 
composer’s “An Chloe” as well as Beetho- 
ven’s “Andenken” were well received, as 
were also the Neidlinger and Mandl songs, 
and the three Greco numbers that were 
written especially for the singer and that 
were admirably fitted to her talents. Her 
English enunciation in the last part of the 
program was clean-cut and finished. In- 
deed, some of Miss Easley’s best singing 
was done in these numbers. 

After each group of songs the artist was 
fairly deluged with flowers and was re- 
called to the platform time and time again. 

When Miss Easley gains in power of in- 
terpretation and also in what is known as 
“temperament,” she will win her place in 
the foremost rank of the profession. 

Edith White Griffing. proved herself a 
very worthy accompanist in every respect. 


“Polacca” 


her audience completely 
her first public song recita 
Easley, 
Easley, 
Executive Council of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. 
private gatherings and last season she sang at a 
musicale 
Easley has a pretty, light soprano voice. 





Donna Easley, the Young American Soprano, Who Made a Most Successful Ap- 


pearance at AZolian Hall on Monday 


OPINIONS OF THE DAILY PRESS. 


unaffected, an American girl won 
yeumecey afternoon, at 
She was Miss Donna 
Ralph Montgomery 
and chairman of the 


Simple and 


of Mr. 
economist 


daughter 
political 


She has sung in New York before but at 


the White = -?- Wigs 


It has 


at House. 


carrying power, although its body is 
The high notes are limpid, almost always true to 
pitch, and flow freely. 
ot fine 
her voice 
forcing the volume 
graceful singer.—New 


not heavy. 


In addition it is a vo‘ce 
flexibility. Miss Easley sang well, using 
with musical intelligence, and seldom 
of tone. All told, 
York Herald. 


Miss Donna Easley, a youn 


she is a 


soprano, the pos- 


sessor of a voice of considerable natural beauty, 
if ot 
fEolian Hall before 


no great power, gave a song recital in 


a large audience, that showed 





Her upper notés 
are unusually sweet and pure.—New York Tribune. 


its approval in warm applause. 


It may be said that the- young-soprano possesses 
a voice of great chatm and purity, although it is 
small. - She did not force her voice yesterday, and 
her intonation was usually impeccable. * * 
Some of her high tones were brilliant. 
musically and with understanding.—New 
Times. 


She sang 
York 


unknown to fame have as 
large a following as Donna Eas'ey, who reaped 
a harvest of flowers, worthy of a Sembrich, when 
she made her début yesterday afternoon in 
Zolian Hall. But neither can many singers on 
the threshold of their career show as convincing 
reasons for the admiration of their friends as 
the young American soprano. Miss Easley has a 
light soprano voice, very agreeable in quality and 
color, with an appealing suggestion of naiveté. 
It is a voice of clear, yet expressive resonance, 
and generally is managed admirably. * 

Her intonation was practically without a flaw. 
* * * She sang with intelligence, feeling and 
charm, to the skillful accompaniment of Edith 
White Griffing—New York Press. 


Miss Easley has a voice of much natural beauty, 
and she sang some things with real taste. Her 
tones were most pleasing when they were not 
forced.—New York Sun. 


Miss Easley disclosed a light voice, unusually 
even, through a generous compass and of clear, 
sweet quality.—New York Globe. 


GREAT AUDIENCE FOR 
CLARA BUTT IN BERLIN 


Contralto’s Vocal Powers and Musical 
Temperament Produce an Elec- 
trifying Effect 


BERLIN, Nov. 23.—The voice and art of 
Clara Butt are a powerful magnet in Ber- 
lin. No matter how much concertgoers 
may have had their appetites sated by a 
multiplicity of other offerings, they in- 
variably respond to the appeal of this 
famous contralto. 

Mme. Butt’s only Berlin concert of this 
season was given on Monday evening in 
the vast Blithner Hall, the baritone, Ken- 


Not mony singers 
o 


nerly Rumford, assisting. The hall was 
filled. 
Mme. Butt is a real contralto—in con- 


tra-distinction to. many mezzo-sopranos 
who try to pass themselves off as such— 
and she has an extraordinary range. Her 
tones in the lower chest register have an 
organ-like volume and quality, and her 
temperament is so compelling that enthusi- 
asm is inevitable. Her interpretation of 
Schubert’s “Allmacht,” that most effective 
of numbers for all contraltos,.gave evi- 
dence of her vocal powers as well as her 
musical temperament. The applause that 
rewarded her efforts was a veritable ava- 
lanche of sound. : 

The intelligence of his interpretation was 
the notable feature af Mr. Rumford’s con- 
tributions to the program. O. P. J. 





The pantomime, “Les Petit Riens,” com- 
posed by Mozart for the Paris Grand Op- 
era in 1773 has just been produced in Ger- 
many for the first time. The ballet-mis- 
tress of the Leipsic City Theater has writ- 
ten a text to the work, using the particu- 
lars as set forth ‘~ the biography of Mozart 
by Jahns as a guide. 
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